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CHAPTER l. 



It is not the tear at the moment shed, 

When the cold turf has just beeh laid o'er him, « 
That can show how beloved was the friend that is fled, 

Or how deep in onr hearts we deplore him. 
'Tis the tear through many a long day wept, 

Through a life bv his loss all shaded; 
'Tis the one remembrance fondly kept, 

When all lighter griefs have faded. 

MOOBE. 

In the south-western quarter of the picturesque county 
of Devon, lies one of those tracts of country which na- 
ture seems to have guaranteed against the plough, and 
reserved as heirlooms for her own favourite devotees. 
Ridges of rock, rugged and bare, often rising into lofty 
peaks, the tors of the map, traverse the waste in every 
direction, while the more level spaces are occupied by 
peat, which quakes under the horse's hoof, but supports 
a profusion of flowers and shrubs, and, according to the 
season, is yellow with gorse, or purple with fox-gloves. 
Here and there a deep and narrow ravine, having its 
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2 NETLEY HALL. 

sides richly wooded, marks the course of one of the 
numerous streams which take their rise in the waste, 
and pursue their devious way both to the English and 
the Irish Channel. But few paths cross this wild re- 
gion, and the explorer of Darimoor, if seldom inter- 
rupted by hedge, or dike, or wall, may not unfrequently 
be obliged to leap or wade one of its many streamlets, 
or to thread his way cautiously over a treacherous 
morass. 

Near to a tributary of the Dart, on the eastern skirt 
of the waste, nestles the retired hamlet of Withycombe- 
in-the-Moors. Eetired indeed it would be, but ibr the 
neighbouring quarries, the granite from which now spans 
our Thames at London, braves the Atlantic to warn the 
mariner from the Eddystone rock, or shelters his sea- 
beaten bark behind the* breakwater at Plymouth. But 
though the workers at Hay Tor might occasionally stray 
into Withycombe, the village offered few attractions to 
such visitors, and was seldom roused from its quietude 
by their intrusion. It lies snugly under the shade of a 
steep and lofty eminence, and consists only of a few 
farmhouses with their dependent cottages, scattered 
irregularly around a moss-grown church with a £ne 
perpendicular tower. 

The scantiness of the living population ought be in-> 
ferred from that of the dead in the churchyard. Very 
seldom did the greensward seem to have been broken 
in that litlie resting-place* But now — ia the month of 
April zxot many years ago — it appeared that a new tenant 
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hsd been consigDed to ^e hallowed g)x)und. A low 
znonnd of torf, bound down with briers, aad bestrewn 
with fresh and :&ded flowers, marked the spot where 
dnst had recently gone down to dust And a plain head- 
stone, inscribed with initials, a date, and the words— 
" Righteousness and Peace have kissed eack other," — 
promised to be a more lasting memorial of the sleeper^ 
than the ephemeral flowers or the grassy tomb. 

On an ereningof that April, afemafe figure was there 
kneeling on the turf, ¥rith its cheek resting against the 
headstone, and its hands clasped upon its lap. It was 
Dora Fleming taking her last leave of her mother^s 
grave. The next morning she was to go forth from the 
obscurity of the village which had long been her home, 
and to make her abode wiih strangers, who, though 
certainly kin, had hitherto scarcely shown themselves 
kind. 

The sun had sunk behind the ridge above the hamlet,, 
and the landscape was wrapped in the shadow and tran- 
quillity of approaching night. Bats, roused from their 
torpor by an eariy spring, flitted noiselessly, from the 
ivy of the church-tower; the sheep-beUs had ceased t<> 
tinkle on the hills; no sound broke the silence, save 
the occasional whoop of an owl, the halloo of a belated 
wayfarer, the ripple of the neighbouring brook. Yet 
Dora Fleming, heedless of the early hours of the se- 
questered village^ still p*olbnged her vigil of &rewell. 

^' Mother I ** — ^thus, perhaps, might the mourner's re^ 
verie be rendered into words, — ''sole friend on eartih 
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4 NETLEY HALIi. 

it has been mine to know, — ^nurse of my infancy, — '• 
guardian of my childhood,— -companion of my late years, 
—soother of every grief, — ^partner of every joy, — sharer 
of every thought, — have I lost you, dear mother ? Shall 
I no more hear your voice, or see your smile, or sit at 
your feet, or walk by your side ? May I not even come 
here, where I am now, to seek counsel and help from on 
high in your presence, as of old ? Yet, dearest mother, 
not my will be done. When your latest whisper im- 
plored me to be at peace with those who wronged you, 
—•when you bade me bear them your forgiveness, — when 
. you called them my sisters,^ — ^had I any wish butyotu's ? 
Already that wish is fulfilled, and to-morrow sees me 
on my way to a stranger's roof. I have never known 
temptation. ■ Mother, should temptation come, let your 
memory strengthen me in the right, keep me fast in the 
fear of God, and guide my feet in the true way. And 
if the trial seem harder than I may bear, if my spirit is 
beset even to fainting, in that weak hour, mother, let 
me think of this your home. Hitherward let me ttu*n 
for safely, and kneeling here once more, find help in my 
trouble. Hear me, my own mother, as I breathe my 
humble prayer to the Father of the fiitherless.** 

With the last thoughts the mourner bowed her fore- 
head down upon the grave, and seemed for some time 
absorbed in silent supplication. But at length she 
arose, took up a iew of the scattered flowers, and ben^ 
her steps through the dewy grass towards the wicket of 
the church}rard. 
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To her surprise she found that she was not so entirely 
alone as she had supposed. In the exaltation of her 
feelings, she could almost fancy that the dark £gare 
standing under the shade of the lyke-gate was a phan* 
'torn raised by her recent invocation ; but a few steps 
made her recognize the daughter of the farmer, at whose 
house she and her mother had for a long time sojourned. 

" Phoebe," she said, in a low tone ; " is it you, Phoebe 
Layton ? " 

The village maiden breathed her assent in a voice 
that was scarcely audible. Dora came up to her, and 
took her hand. 

" To-morrow, Phoebe," she continued, " I shall leave 
you, and we may never meet again." 

" The blessings of all Withycombe will be with you, 
wherever you go," murmured her firiend. 

" And I," Dora said, " shall always love Withycombe. 
Phoebe," she added, after a short pause, '' come with me 
for a little while." 

And she made as if she would retrace her steps. But 
the young villager drew back. 

" Are you afraid, dear ? " Dora asked. " Nay ; there 
is nothing to fear." - 

Her friend suffered herself to be led forward, but 
trembled as she went. 

'^ Tis ill," she faltered, '' 'tis ill walking among the 
dead after dark." 

Nevertheless she accompanied Dora to the new-made 
grave. 
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"You strewed those flowers^" the hitter then said. 
*' Promise me, Phoebe, to strew fresh ones here when X 
am gone. See, I hare taken some to carry with me. 
When I look at them, I shall know that others are 
blooming where ihey came from. And if eyer again I 
shonld want a home — jon know that I am going among 
strangers — ^Withycombe will be the place that I shall 
seek, and, Phcebe, I shall look for one with you." 

A kiss was the answer. Dora led the still trembling 
maiden away, and a few minutes found them beneath 
Farmer Layton's comfortable roof* 

Dora Fleming was the youngest of three sisters, the 
ofi&pring of a marriage which had not resulted happily. 
Her mother, the only child of a country curate of very 
limited means, had been wooed and won by a younger 
son of the squire of his parish. But Mr. Fleming's 
relations, though manifesting no open hostility, yet 
looked coldly on 'the tmequal match, and one of his 
sisters in particular conceived a strong aversion to the 
upstart beauty. Mrs. Bigby had married, as people 
say, very well, but was now a widow without family. 
Shortly afler her brother was settled, she came to his 
house for what was called beforehand a visit, but was 
prolonged into a residence. It is needless to detail 
at length what followed. Mrs. Fleming was no match 
for the wily woman of the world. Her father died 
within a few years. Her husband's weak and vacil* 
lating character afforded her no support. His income, 
too, was narrow and chiefly for life, and the widow's 
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handsome jointure was a comfortable help in keeping 
up appearances. It was the more welcome, inasmuch 
as Fleming's profession, the bar, brought him more 
expense than profit. He lived in society to which his 
wife had never been accustomed. So altogether she 
soon came to occupy only the second place in her own 
household. She could have submitted in patience, but 
for Mrs. Rigby's interference with her children. These 
were bom at rather distant periods. Anastasia, the 
eldest, vain and arrogant, fell completely under the 
widow's will, and even in childhood scarcely concealed 
her anger at a connection which had reduced her below 
the level of her cousins at the Hall. Why, she would 
hint with a sort of Hibernian petulance, why had not 
her £sither married a real lady, a lady of fortune and 
birth ? Penelope, her next sister, five years younger, 
more gentle and affectionate, had experienced less of 
the Bigby influence, when the establishment was 
broken up by Mr. Fleming's death. His illness was 
lingering^ and was said to be aggravated by pecuniary 
embarrassment and domestic vexation. Dora, the third 
daughter, between whom and Penelope there was an 
interval of nine years, was an infimt in arms at the time. 
It was found that her father, by a will made veiy shortly 
before his death, and exhibiting perhaps some remorse 
for his neglect of the marriage promises, had lefi; his 
whole property absolutely to his wife. But what had 
been originally small was now much less^ and, even with 
Mrs. Fleming's own little patrimony, quite inadequate to 
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the maintenance of four persons. And the widow, not 
without a hard struggle, yielded her elder children to 
the protection of Mrs. Kigby, subniitting even to the 
severe stipulation that the parting should be final. 

Mrs. Fleming had no near relations to claim her 
affection. She had been in a manner isolated ^by her 
own marriage and her father's death. No one quarter of 
the country had more attractions for her than another. 
Economy alone need control her steps. It is unneces- 
sary to follow her wanderings from one sojourn to 
another, guided as they always were by the reputed 
cheapness of the spot where she would pitch her tent. 
Happily such localities are often picturesque, the rug- 
gedness of the way scaring the mere idlers of pleasure. 
Mrs. Fleming and her daughter had already dwelt in 
many a beautiful scene, secluded from any high road, 
and seldom visited by any stranger, when at last they 
foimd a temporary home at a small town on the borders 
of Dartmoor. One. of their early excursions led them by 
chance to the hamlet of Withycombe. Being charmed 
with its appearance, they obtained an introduction to 
the &ther of Phoebe Layton ; and the last ten years of 
Mrs. Fleming's life were spent beneath his roof, in a 
primitiveness accordant with the sequestered position of 
the village. 

Dora was fifteen when they came to Withycombe. 
Having moved about so much, and being of a quick 
and impressible disposition, she had seen a great deal of 
the externals of life in different circumstances, and had 
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aoquired no ordinary insight into human character. Bat 
this experience had not chilled her heart. 

« 

** Love she had found in huts where poor men lie; 
Her daily teachers had been woods and rills. 
The silence that is in the stany sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills: " — 



and these influences, operating upon a temperament 
naturally enthusiastic, had entirely preserved her from 
the cynicism so commonly allied to knowledge of the 
world. Her tendencies were in truth in the opposite 
direction, her enthusiasm often showing itself in a 
liking, half cherished and half disdained, for what is 
termed the preternatural. She was fond of exploring 
the legendary associations and lingering superstitions 
that marked any district where she happened to abide. 
Humble folk are generally loth to tell their wild tra- 
ditions to strangers, possibly because their own faith 
wavers, and they are afraid of ridicule. It requires a 
long residence among them to win their trust, and learn 
their hidden lore. But Dora Fleming, hitherto a child, 
not shy though serious and gentle, with her deep blue 
eyeSf pale transparent cheeks, and bright flowing hair, 
had moved among the people like one of their own 
fanciful creations, and gained their confidence almost 
before she sought it. So, wherever they went, she was 
able to entertain her mother with marvellous stories 
of witchcraft, and charms, and haimted groimds, which 
had been told to her with a certain awe, and which she 
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repeated without awe, but with a certain fascination. 
Unlike the great song-writer of France— 

" Bevenans, lutins, noirs esprits, 
SorcieiB, malignes influences, 
A tout CKHTO on m'avait aj^pris" — 

Dora had been taught to regard such mysticism without 
credulity, and therefore without fear. 

A rich field awaited her at Withycombe. The ghosts 
of the past were around her on every side. Over the 
hill above the village lay the vast ring of stones, sup* 
posed to mark the site of a true British town. On the 
margin of almost every river were visible the remains 
of those ancient stream-works, which may have con* 
tributed to the glories of Solomon's Temple. Within an 
easy distance was one of the oracular rocking-stones, by 
which the Druids ruled the fortunes of their flock. A 
lofty statuesque pOlar, one of their rock idols, towered 
on a neighbouring ridge. Within a few miles stood the 
strange grove of stunted oaks, the Wood of the Wise 
Men, said to have been the scene of their most secret 
rites. Nor were more modem times unrepresented. 
One eminence above the Dart was crowned by a Roman 
iatrenchment, and another showed the ivy-clad walls and 
grumbling tracery of a medieval abbey. 

But beside these antiquarian curiosities, the moor was 
rife with fiurydom. Not a ravine nor a cavern, not a 
mound nor a spring, but had its tale to telL And 
here, in Fhcebe Layton, Dora found an ^inexhaustible 
chronicler. Phosbe, too^ more than half believed her 
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Stories, and told tHem mrith a natixral unctkii which 
mudi increased their effect. And it often surpnaed her, 
that Dora, after listening to some history of the £urj 
guardians of a cave, near which they might be seated oa 
the turf, would at once go and explore all the recesses 
of the rocks, in utter defiance of the treasure-keepers, 
and even rob their retreat of a specimen of madrepore 
marble, or of some rare wild-flower. 

So the years fiew by. They vanished, one after 
another, so tranquilly and uniformly, that Dora hardly 
felt their lapse, and seemed scarcely to increase in age. 
She approached her twenty*fifth birthday with the feel- 
ings of nineteen. But a great change was at hand. 
B^ore that anniversary arrived, a short and severe 
illness deprived her of her darling mother, the only 
relative she knew on earth. Brief, however, as the 
warning was to others, Mrs. Fleming seemed to have 
some presentiment of the coming summons; for, several 
months before she was visibly imwell, she b^an, for 
the first time, to tell her daughter some portion of her 
early history, and make her acquainted in part with her 
unknown sisters. Few and fiur between had been the 
communications the mother received from them since 
the first parting. The pain of that separation had been 
gradually assuaged by the sole possession- of the little 
Dora, and the reflection, bitter though it were, that she 
was at least safe firom the influence which had perverted 
Anastasia. Perhaps, too, some little whispers of pride 
had at first supported Mrs. Fleming against her eldest 
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daughter's unfilial rebellion. But if so, the feeling had 
long been dead. She remembered the more amiable 
disposition of the younger, and was inclined to reproach 
herself for exposing it to danger. To Dora she said 
yery little concerning Anastaaia, but dwelt fondly upon 
Penelope's affection, and often breathed an ardent desire 
to see her little child — ^little no longer — once more. 
Both sisters had been long married, comfortably Mrs. 
Fleming believed and hoped; and she had not ceased to 
trust that, at some future time, she might be permitted 
to fold them again in her arms. 

But not so was it ordained. And when sickness 
descended upon the widow's couch, and became heavier 
and heavier from day to day, and medical science, sum- 
moned from a distance, pronounced its skill to be in vain; 
then, with her latest breath, the dying mother bade 
Dora bear her pardon to Anastasia and her love ta 
Penelope; desire in turn their forgiveness for abandon* 
ing them; and accept, from whichever of them might.be 
willing to accord it, the protection and shelter a lonely 
orphan would require. A few days, and the turf was 
broken in the thinly sepulchred churchyard ; a few 
weeks, and Dora Fleming knelt beside her mother's 
grave, on the eve of her departure from Withycombcr 
in-the-Moors. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Subit qnippe etiam ipsius inertiie dulcedo, et inTisa primd desidia 
postremo amatar. — ^Tacitus. 

So may the chann of indolence decoj, 
And sloth, a burden once, at last be joy. 

At an early hour the following forenoon, Fanner Lay- 
ton's tilted cart was at the door, ready to convey Miss 
Fleming to a town on the higli road to Exeter. Her 
departure renewed the grief which had been occasioned 
among all the denizens of the village by her mother's 
death. But Phoebfe's foresight prevented it from being 
troublesome. Dora had taken leave of all her acquaint- 
4ince the previous day, from Mr. Grey, the curate, down 
to the little children she was accustomed to teach. Grey 
was a young man about her own age, tunid and shy, 
upon whom the curacy had been conferred by his col- 
lege out of respect for his character rather than his ca- 
pacity, and whose simple wants had been amply supplied 
by its very narrow stipend. He little dreamed of find- 
ing such members among his secluded fold as Mrs. 
Flefnung and her daughter. It was fortunate for him, 
perhaps, that a hopeless sense of the latter's superiority 
preserved him &om an attachment which must have 
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been disappointed, as Dora could never give her heart 
to one who would rather look to her for support than 
invite her dependence. Yet, at the same time, she 
became indebted to him for much valuable knowledge, 
and to his care was due the headstone raised to he£ 
mother's memory — ^a monument whose associations 
might hereafter cost the gentle pastor many a sigh. 

And now, just before starting, Dora paid a farewell 
visit to several mute favourites, which had amused or 
interested her more idle hours, and which might recall 
the early age at which she came to Withycombe. There 
were some pet rabbits, a tame magpie, and Phoebe^s 
bees. She looked also at the arbour where she had 
been wont to read to her mother in the hot evenings of 
summer, and which was already nearly as green as in 
those happy hours. She lingered over everything 
which attached her to the homestead, as if the breaking 
of ties, comparatively so slender, could beguile her 
thoughts from that simple grave in the village chureli- 
yard. 

But she must not linger too long, or she would miflB 
the coach which was to convey her to the metropolis of 
the west. And at length, after an oft-repeated good^ 
bye to every one of the household, except Ph<ebe, who 
would ride with her, and Layton, who would drive, Doira 
took her seat among her boxes, the iarmer spoke to bis 
old mare, and in a few minutes the lonely orphan had 
caught her last glimpse of the ivy-circied charcb-tower 
Cff Withycombe-in-the-Moors. 
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The primitive nature of her carriage allowed but 
little sight of the road, which nearly followed the comae 
of the stream, and descended one of those narrow and 
richly wooded valleys that distinguish the county. At 
the end of a rough ride of nearly two hours, she entered 
the town abeady alluded to, and jolted still more 
roughly over its uneven pavement. It was long since 
Dora had been in any town, and she was somewhat 
confused by the hurry and bustle which attended her 
alighting. But she collected herself to bid a heartfelt 
&rewell to the farmer and Phoebe, and was soon after 
Eunmioned to take her seat in the '^Defiance," when 
she thought herself fortunate in having the coach all to 
herself. The rapid motion, with its attendant current 
of air, restored some animation to the languid traveller; 
and it was not without a cefrtain vague pleasure that she 
gazed over the rich landscape and wide expanse of sea 
that are seen from the height of Haldon. But the quick 
descent soon robbed her of the prospect; a few miles 
more brought her to the western suburb of Exeter; she 
was hurried across the bridge and up the hill; and, 
before recovering from the flurry of arrival, she was set 
down at the London Inn. 

And now Dora felt the full loneliness of her sitoatioii. 
She was ushered into a large Qld^-fSuhioned parlour, a 
desert for a single person, having a dull fire smoulder^ 
ing in the ample grate, faded prints bung upon the 
wainscoting, and heavy antique chairs ranged in prim 
Cirder around. The windows looked on tiie courtyard 
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of the hotel. Now, to a man overtaken by 8ome sharp 
sorrow, the bustling indifference of a crowded coffee- 
room may sometimes be an anodyne. Angaish is not 
seldom more grateful to neglect than to sympathy. 
The selfish portion of our nature seizes on a pretext for 
misanthropy, and we lighten our own grief by thinking 
of our neighbours* hardheartedness. And, besides, the 
mere necessity of repressing all show of sorrow may 
tend to diminish its pain, just as the aHeviation of 
symptoms sometimes cures the disease. But the soli- 
tude of a private chamber, broken only by the attention 
of domestics, furnishes the mourner's fancy with no 
ground of complaint, and leaves him under the dominion 
of his woe. 

Such desolation sat heavily upon Dora Fleming. To 
separate from a circle of friends, a portion of the great 
world, among whom our affections are divided, and to 
each of whom we are only one among many, is a suffi- 
ciently grievous affliction, as many a self-banished exile 
can tell. But &a worse it is to be severed, and for life, 
from the one being to whom we were everything on 
earth, and who to us was all in all. Such a parting had 
not long been Dora's, and to what meeting was she now 
looking forward? In obedience to her mother's last 
desire, she had written to each of her sisters. The 
insight into character she has been described as 
possessing, less superficial than mere knowledge of the 
world, enabled her to. interpret the reception of her 
letters. From Anastasia she had obtained no answer. 
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Penelope wrote, kindly and warmly, inviting Dora to 
make a home of her house^ but faltering awkwardly 
over some excuses for her sister's silence. Her letter 
held forth therefore scarcely an agreeable prospect of 
the society which Dora, in accordance with the invita- 
tion, was now on her way to enter. 

Let us take our own view of the effect of her self- 
introduction, and in so doing partially describe that 
society. A few weeks before the opening of this narra- 
tion, three persons were sitting by candlelight in the 
small drawing-room of a house on the parade of Great 
Malvern. One side of the fire was occupied by a lady 
of middle age, busily engaged in working a bell-pull ; 
while on the other a placid, elderly gentleman, and a 
bright-eyed, cheerful-looking girl of seventeen, were 
approaching the end of a hit at backgammon. 

" Sixes, papa,'' said the yoimger player, looking up 
in her opponent's &ce, and removing four men from the 
size point of her table. 

" It is your hit, my child," was the answer; and Mr. 
Dunning, for this was the &mily name, proceeded very 
deliberately to rearrange his pieces for another game. 

"Why, Henry," then exclaimed the worsted- worker; 
" surely you're not going to play any more. My head 
aches already with the noise of the dice." 

" Anastasia, my dear," the husband answered, quietly, 
without ceasing to marshal his forces; ''one, two, or 
three more hits to-night, if you please. Emma is now 
four ahead of me." 

C 
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Mr. Dtmning played backgammon with his daughter 
every night, — eyery night Mrs. Dunning^s head ached. 
Sometimes it was humoured, sometimes not. At times, 
generally when he had won more games than Enmoa, 
Mr. Dunning immediately turned away from the table, 
and his daughter closed the board, and deposited it on 
its usual shelf on the chifibni^re. At others, as to-night, 
he uttered a mild request for permission to continue. 
His wife, whose headaches seemed to be conventional, 
never persisted in her remonstrance. But it might be 
observed on these occasions, that the fall of the dice, at 
any rate from Emma^s box, made less rattle after the 
interruption; and that the exclamations which might 
hail a fortunate or surprising throw were uttered in an 
under-tone. The play lost some of its usual vivacity, 
and assumed more of the gravity of draughts. 

This quiet was more in keeping with the aspect of 
the father than of the daughter. Yet the general calm 
of the former^s countenance was somewhat chequered 
by sjrmptoms of anxiety or disappointment, or perhaps 
of repentance. You might read some such feeling in 
the fidnt lines which marked his white forehead, in the 
quick glance of his eye, in his attenuated cheeks, and 
in the. cynical smile which occasionally curled his lips. 
It might be he was embarrassed; or had not succeeded 
as he hoped; or had made some great mistake. But 
whatever the cause, the first glance would assure you 
that Dunning was untainted by any baseness. And if 
you met him professionally — ^he was a solicitor — ^you 
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•would aoon diBcoyer, that without being positively idle, 
lie ivas indolent, — ^a procrastinator ; always happy to 
defer to l^e morrow what need not be done on the day, 
and therefore seldom finding the morrow sufficiently 
long. 

His &ther had been engaged in conmierce, had con- 
flidered himself rich, and intended his son for the bar, 
but died intestate while Henry was still at Cambridge, 
although just of age. The yoimg man found, to his 
great surprise, that the trade estate would produce 
nothing, and that the main inheritance consisted of land 
and tenements which devolved to him as heir-at-law, to 
the exclusion of his two sisters, Sophia and Jane. Being 
yoimger than he, and understanding little or nothing 
of business, they never knew that he converted the 
whole property into cash, and shared it witb them 
equally, retaining however its control in his own hands. 
But, in common with all their acquaintance, they par- 
took their brother's wonder at being by no means so 
wealthy as had been supposed. Henry, energetic for 
once, immediately removed his name from the boards of 
bis coU^e, and articled himself to a London attorney, 
intending to seek in this branch of the profession the 
means which he lacked for awaiting the tardy returns 
of the other. 

He felt little regret in quitting Trinity. He dis- 
liked the whirl and bustle with which study is con- 
ducted in those learned halls. To his sister Sophia he 
once complained that it was like living in a beehive. 

c 2 
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Sophy smiled sadly and gravely as she thought of the 
drone. Her brother found no place out of doors where 
he could indulge in his &yourite habit of solitary reverie. 
'' There's not a road leading from Cambridge," he wrote 
in another letter, '^ where you do not see a person 
approaching for a mile before you meet; and the 
trees are generally those stunted willows which Robert 
Hall calls Nature's sugnals of distress." The college 
gardens, whose stately avenues seemed at first &vour> 
able to meditation, were always echoing with light 
laughter and mirthful discourse. But the student was 
fortunate in his rooms. They occupied the highest 
floor in the Queen's Gateway, and were reached by a 
winding turret-stair. Isolated by their elevation, and 
dimly lighted by old Grothic casements, these chambers 
suited the mood and habits of the dreamer, whose fancy 
oflen ran riot in &iryland while he paced up and down 
his long wainscoted parlour, and listened to the rushings 
of the night-wind around the lofty tower. 
. And there was one sight at college which took a 
powerful hold of Dunning's imagination the first time 
he witnessed it, and never lost all its effect. This was 
the rush from chapel on Sunday evening. The four or 
five hundred figures, all robed in white surplices, and 
fiitting through the darkness of the great court, re- 
minded him of an army of spirits. He lingered usually 
until the last had vanished, and the final note of the 
organ had died away, noted the disappearance of the 
lights within the chapel, and then slowly ascended his 
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long spiral stair, almost doubting whether he himself 
were substantial. One walk also there was which he 
rather affected. Late at night he wotdd descend from 
his tower, and seek that portion of the cloisters which 
lies beneath the college library. There he wotdd 
wander, safe from all interruption but that of some 
chance reveller, watching the waving of the trees in 
the garden, and the flicker of the moon on the lazy- 
river, and musing of the vast library overhead. No 
light was ever permitted there, and at night it was a 
silent desert. Dunning had somewhere fallen upon the 
story of a scholar, who, being intrusted with the key of 
a similar storehouse of knowledge, availed himself of 
his privilege to visit it alone, until reason sank under 
protracted study; and the unhappy visionary persisted 
in declaring that his vigils had been shared, and his 
reading directed, by a lady of surpassing beauty, who 
had betrayed him to the fiend. But the muser failed 
to perceive that this hallucination resulted from a habit 
of reverie, precisely such as he was at the moment 
indulging. 

The unexpected death of his father, and the compa- 
rative poverty which followed, roused Dunning from 
these dreams, and for a long time sustained his mental 
vigour. He applied zealously to the profession he had 
chosen, won the esteem and regard of his masters, and 
bore with patience the jocularity of his companions. 
When his articles expired, the firm would gladly have 
retained him in their house, but he had decided upon 
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his course, and would not be tempted aside. He did 
not wish for wealth: he did not like London. A quiet 
and regular country practice, which might enable him 
to dwell with his sisters in some pleasant neighbourhood, 
with more luxury than they could otherwise command, 
was the end of his ambition. During the years of his 
studentship, Sophia and Jane had lived as boarders 
with certain distant relations; but their brother met 
them erery long vacation at some holiday resort, and 
they had finally arranged their scheme. 

It was fulfilled when Dunning, then in his twmity- 
seventh year, settled at Malvern, in which delightful 
village there seemed at that time to be an opening for a 
solicitor, in the sleepy kind of business that would 
exactly suit his constitutional indolence. But such 
indolence suits no business. Any fine summer morning, 
when a light breeze curled round the nortli hill, and 
tempered the heat, Dunning could not resist the temp- 
tation to stroll to some unfrequented spot above the 
village, where he would throw himself upon the turf, 
and lie for hours gazing dreamily on the wide-spread 
landscape beneath him. His office, meanwhile, was 
attended by a lad who cotdd never tell ^^when Mr. 
Dimning would be at home." Being thus negligent of 
obtaining business, he could not complain when it did 
not come, and might think himself fortunate in becoming 
agent to a few of the neighbouring gentry. 

It would be strange if the affection subsisting between 
the brother and sisters were not of the warmest kind. 
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It was in tratli enthusiastic. Sophia, sedate and tran* 
quil, allowed it to check the remonstrances she oEbeD. 
wished to make concerning 'the lawyier's idle temper; 
Jane, lively and demonstrative, showed it more actively 
in a thousand ways. And it seemed unlikely that any- 
thing could happen to divide the little circle. Neither 
of the ladies was handsome ; they nearly resembled the 
muses in the amount of their dowry ; pleasant and 
popular without being captivating, as they were they 
seemed likely to remain. And as to Dunning, either 
because he was too shy to make advances, or because 
in his reveries he had set up a very high standard of 
perfection, and could find no living woman who reached 
it, there was no appearance of his being tempted to 
change his condition. 

Hymen, however, had otherwise decreed. Ten years 
had slipped quietly away in this harmonious com- 
munion, when autumn saw Malvern &,vouzed by the 
presence among its visitors of Mrs. Bigby and her two 
accomplished nieces, Anastasia and Penelppe Fleming. 
As orphans, virtual though not real, the young ladies 
might be regarded with charitable indulgence; and the 
addition of a cipher to the fortunes they wotdd inherit 
from their aunt, was a pious fraud at which that lady 
did not refuse to wink. But no £>rtune of itself would 
have beguiled Henry Dunning into matrimony; and 
Sophia dropped a stitch in her knitting, and Jane 
laughed merrily and incredulously, when the new 
Benedick, in rather a doleful tone, informed his sisters 
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of his engagement. He quitted the room in confomon 
after making them aware that it was anything but a 
jest, and they sat silent, graver than was their wont, for 
no inconsiderable time. 

*^ Sophy," at last the younger sister exclaimed, it not 
being in her nature to continue sad or serious, '* I will 
wager my right eye Anastasia Fleming has accepted a 
proposal before it was made." 

** Morels the pity for Henry if it be so," was the 
pensive answer. '^ Jenny dear, I hope sincerely it is 
not. I do not like Miss Fleming, but her sister seems a 
very nice girl." 

This was really looking at the bright side of things. 
The advantage of marrying a lady because her sister 
"seemed a very nice girl," struck Jane as so remark- 
ably novel, that she chirruped like her brother's favour- 
ite canary; and the Malvern gossips were inclined to 
take her view of the engagement. Some attributed 
it to an awkward but fortimate fall from a donkey. 
Others said Miss Fleming had been smitten with an 
opportune panic in descending a steep and slippery 
part of the Worcestershire Beacon. Every one agreed, 
that on some such occasion she had dropped into 
Dunning^s arms, and had seized the favourable moment 
to whisper, "I am yours," to one much more terror- 
stricken than herself. 

"When a young lady of three or four and twenty 
utters those enchanting words, there is no doubt she 
means what she says. Anastasia was resolved there 
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should be no mistake. She was strengthened in her 
purpose by the fact that her sister, so much her junior, 
had just accepted the hand of Arthur Lacy, a gentle- 
man of independent property, who lived on the Here- 
ford side of the hills. Anastasia could not make so 
splendid a match, but married at least she would be ; 
and Mrs. Rigby, tired probably of her chaperonship, 
made no great opposition. The weddings were cele- 
brated at the same time, and with considerable pomp, 
at the Abbey church. Dunning*s sisters removed to a 
cottage a little way out of the village on the road to 
the Wells, and he was partially compensated for the 
separation by the intimacy he acquired with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lacy. 

His new brother-in-law intrusted him with the legal 
management of his affairs. He had previously, as has 
been said, obtained a similar charge in respect of several 
other properties ; and this was the extent of his busi- 
ness. A rival, bustling and active, soon established 
himself in the village, and carried off all the daily work. 
Dimning saw it without regret; and he was rather 
amused than annoyed when he found that his wife^s 
fortune, settled upon herself, was much less than had 
been hinted. The amusement grew rather fatiguing, 
however, when he discovered how much Anastasia was 
disposed to make of the small sum her aunt had really 
given her. But by that time the little Emma had be- 
gun to shed light around his path. Thus with every 
grief there seemed to come its proper solace. 
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And a gentle and meditative disposition like Dnnning^. 
acoommodates itself easily to clumge of ciicmnstanoeB, 
while being itself little apt to alter.* C!ontinuing ia 
close intimacy with his sisters, regarding bis daughter 
with fond pride, and rejoicing in the Mendabip of the 
Lacys, the lawyer soon acquired for his wife a sort of 
habitual affection, and would have lived a perfectlj 
contented life, but for that common source of domestic 
dissension, the vulgar thing called money. Anastasia 
proved an excellent manager, and no signs of parsimonj 
were ever apparent in her housekeeping. But she was 
peevish and envious ; often o(»Bplaining of the narrow- 
ness of her means, extolling her own economy, and 
making invidious comparisons between herself and Mrs. 
Lacy. So that her husband was not only forced into an 
occasional regret for the noiseless housewifery of his 
sistars, but, what was much worse, was tempted to im- 
prove his fortune by speculations foreign to his business, 
and too likely to betray his easy and dilatory confidence. 
Hence, perhaps, those signs of care in his countenance 
which even a game at backgammon with his daughter 
sometimes &iled to chase away. 

It is a characteristic of envy that it considers itself 
ill-used. What it covets it believes that it deserves. 
It exasperates and envenoms every other evil passion. 
Anastasia Dunning had begun by envymg her cousins 
their fine park, their great house in town, their general 
opulence. Mrs. Rigby pointed the feelii^ against her 
mother, by early insinuations that nothing but her 
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Other's marriage had presented Ids occupjing a similar 
position. In like manner, the blame of the fianilj dis- 
oord was attributed to her who had intruded into it 
from an inferior sphere. Mrs. Sigby did not scruple 
even to hint that her brother's death was hastened by 
his own r^ret for the connection, and l^ his wife's 
irritating demeanour. The disposal of his property was 
treated as a fresh ground of offence. Thus by degrees 
Anastasia had learned to consider herself as grierously 
wronged by her own mother, and every filial feeling was 
swallowed up in res^itment ; while at the same time, « 
lurking sense of error only made her the more obstLnate, 
80 hard it is to pardon those whom we have wronged. 
Then again, the elder sister had foimd a new grief in 
Penelope's superior marriage, and she was now quite 
ready to visit upon poor Dora, as her mother's heiressi 
all the sins she had. before charged upon that injured 
lady. 

Hence, probably, the more than common asperity 
with which this evening she interrupted the £aR of the 
dice, while moodily working her bell-pull, with a basket^ 
tidy at her feet filled with a rainbow of wools. She 
was now a year or two past forty, rather taU and elegant 
in figure, with a face that would have been handsome, 
but for its severe peevishness. Her hair, light brown 
and scanty, was parted over a low, broad, clever fore- 
head ; her eyes, of cold gray or blue, were quick and 
changeable; her cheeks thin and firesh-ooloured. So 
&x no feature was nnpleasing; but 3irs. Dunning's 
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month, scarcely more than a thin red line, betrayed ihe 
acerbity of her temper. 

Dnnning did not seem to notice her remonstrance, 
bnt proceeded as usual with his play, now considering 
his move with more gravity than might be deemed 
necessary, and then, while Emma was making hers, 
bending down to caress a little spaniel, a real King 
Charles, that lay on an ottoman beside him. His wife 
uttered no further complaint. She had mentioned her 
headache. She might consider herself a persecuted 
woman. She had a very good memory. Suffering in 
silence, she might exact interest for her forbearance, 
whenever she was pleased to want amends. So the 
lawyer went on, alternately throwing his dice and pat- 
ting Fido with the same thoughtful air, imtil the time- 
piece over the fire struck ten, and all the party looked 
up, as if suddenly roused. Nothing was said, but when 
the pending game was finished, Emma quietly put away 
the men, closed the board, and deposited it on the chif- 
foni^re. Tl^en she came and stood on the rug and 
admired herself in the mirror. 

« So you are still one ahead, Emma,^* her &ther 
said, with at least equal admiration. '< The gipsy beats 
me every night, my dear." 

Mrs. Dunning vouchsafed no reply to a remark 
which she heard very frequently. Emma kissed her 
Other's lips and her mother's cheek, and retired to her 
rest. For a few minutes there was silence in the parlour. 

''By the by, Anastasia," the lawyer at length ob« 
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served, langnidlj extending ids hand towards the fire, 
" I saw the death of a Mrs. Fleming in the paper the 
other day." 

The lady continued silent. 

*'I thought it might be a relation," added the 
husband. 

"Mr. Dunning," then said the wife, "from the day 
that we married, I always cautioned you not to be in- 
quisitive about my relations. Hitherto you have been 
prudent enough." 

In truth the lawyer's prudence had been so great, 
that he probably had never heard Dora's name. Now, 
however, curiosity mastered discretion. 

" But, my dear," he persisted, " you had a letter in 
deep mourning ^" 

" After what I have said, sir," the lady interrupted, 
"I think you might pass that by. However, I believe, 
the case must now be known. The person you allude 
to was my father's wife." 

" Your mother, Anastasia !" Dunning exclaimed, with 
emotion. 

" She entrapped my poor father," his wife continued, 
with the rapid utterance of one saying more than she 
believes, "when he was very young. Her low-born 
notions were the bane of his life. She ended by de- 
frauding Penelope and me of our property. She may 
as well be forgotten." 

The lawyer sighed. But soon he spoke again, and 
with some eagerness. 
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^ And the propertj/' be asked. '' What becomes of 
the property ? *' 

'' What I " answered the lady, '^ have I not mentioned 
her daughter ? Brought up, no doubt, in all her own 
ideas. You need have no hopes in that quarter. And 
surely, sir, the fortune which I added to your estate 
was as much as you could expect. You know it was, 
Henry." 

^ I am not disappointed, my dear," the lawyer mur- 
mured. 

He walked to the window, where there hung a bird- 
cage, now covered with a cloth, which he lifted, and 
whistled. The canary woke up, and chirped in answer. 

" Poor bird," said Dunning, " why did I disturb you ? 
I suppose, then, your sister is comfortably off," he 
added, turning towards his wife. ^ How old is she ? " 

" Pray do not call her my sister, sir," Anastasia 
answered, peevishly. '^ She is about twenly-five. 
Comfortably off? Rather lonely, I should say." 

There was a suppressed exultation in her words and 
manner, which grated on Dunmng's feelings. He 
walked again to the window, drew aside the blind, and 
looked out upon the garden. This rose up a very steep 
slope ; above it were the trees surrounding a villa ; and 
over them again the summit of the little hill called St. 
Ann's Delight. All the scene was radiant with moon- 
Hght. 

" Henry," continued his wife, " I should not be sur- 
prised if this young person were to seek our protection." 
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*^ It is out of the qnestion," he answered, hastily, 
sighing more deeply than before. 

" 0£ course, Henry, I know it is quite impossible 
hare. But Penelope may be otherwise disposed." 

Dunning's face showed he was very glad to* hear it. 

"It wiU be extremely disagreeable to me, sir," 
Anastasia said, ra^dly, ''to have her so near me. 
Penelope and I have always differed about the matter. 
And I know perfectly well I shall have her driving 
those two gray ponies over the hill in the morning, to 
come and discuss it." 

Those gray ponies were among the many thorns which 
rankled in Anastasia^s side. She used sometimes to 
predict they would do their driver a mischief. Dun- 
ning said nothmg. 

" I should be greatly pleased, sir," his wife proceeded^ 
** if you could prevent any invitation from Netiey Hall." 

" Eeally, my dear, I do not see how I can interfere." 

Mrs. Dunning could not see either, and was vexed 
with herself for the suggestion. 

" WeU," said she, " perhaps I can make some arrange- 
ment with Penelope. But, once for all, r^ard Miss 
Bora Fleming with- a sister's eyes I never will." 

With which deliberate observation she rolled up her 
work, rose, and departed. Her husband returned to the 
window, and leant his forehead against the glass, and 
gazed upon the hill, suffering himself to slide into one 
of those reveries which had been at once the delight 
and the bane of his life. Day-dreams t&ey are called, 
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bnt moonshine is their fitting element. The fictitious 
shapes and hues assumed by ordinary objects under the 
white beams, are less unreal and bewildering than such 
vagaries of the fancy. But Dunning's musings were 
sad that night, and of brief duration. Fido accom- 
panied him in seeing that the house-fastenings were all 
secure, and then made his couch at the foot of the 
stairs, while his master ascended them to his chamber. 

Anastasia was quite right in anticipating Mrs. Lacy*s 
reception of their sister*s appeal. It was not yet noon 
on the following day, when Penelope drove her light 
phaeton on to the Parade at the quick pace which she 
loved, and checked her ponies smartly at the door bear- 
ing on a brass plate the inscription, '< Mr. Dunning, 
Solicitor.** Before her servant had time to ring, it was 
opened, and the lady alighted, with her younger son 
and daughter, George and Mary, respectively twelve 
and ten years of age. In appearance, nothing could 
be warmer than the welcome given and taken in the 
parlour upstairs. Mrs. Lacy, wherever she went, shed 
a light around her like the sunshine on the Parade. 

^' Emma," she said, after the common compliments, 
<< your cousins wish to compare their gardens with 
yours. Will you take them, dear ? " 

The children seconded their mother^s words by seizing 
Emma^s hands, and pulling her towards the door. The 
sisters were left to themselves. 

'^ Well, Anastasia," then said Mrs. Lacy, '^ you guess 
what I come for ^Poor Dora ! " 
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" It seems to me," Mrs. Dunning answered, very 
dryly, " that Miss Fleming has no right to expect any- 
thing either from you or from me." 

Mrs. Lacy^s laughing eyes grew roimd with amazement. 

'^ Miss Fleming ! " she echoed ; <^ why, she is our 
own sister." 

And she had laughed, but that her mirtli was checked 
both by the thought of their recent loss, and the chilli- 
ness of her sister^s manner. 

'' Tou, Mrs. Lacy," Anastasia resumed, in the same 
freezing tone, ''may give this person what title you 
please. Your station enables you to take your own 
course. But I am differently circimistanced. And I 
never will countenance a person who will continually 
remind me of her whom I believe to have broken our 
father's heart. It would be a confession of undutiM* 
ness if I did." 

Mrs. Dunning could, when she chose, adopt a hard 
and precise mode of expressing herself, which was as 
disagreeable as it was meant to be emphatic. Every 
word fell dead from her lips, like notes struck on a 
cracked bell. Her sister was well acquainted with the 
metallic sounds. She now rose from her chair, and 
laid her hand on Anastasia's shoulder. 

''-And have we not been undutiful, sister ? " she said. 

But Mrs. Dunning shrank alike from the caress and 
the reproof. 

" While I live," she muttered, " Miss Fleming comes 
not udder roof of mine." 
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M I mean to invite her to mine," Penelope said, with 
some severity of accent. '^ I would fain make some 
atonement for past neglect. And, sister, as to the word 
^ expect,' which 70a used, you know that poor Dora 
only needs a home." 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Dunning, bitterly ; " she has 
the fortune which ought to have been ours." 

" Fie, sister I" exclaimed Penelope, indignantly. 

" Oh, it's easy for you, Mrs. Lacy, with all the fine 
things of life at command ; but I, as you know, have 
learnt the value of money." 

Penelope was silent. 

^'And I suppose you'll go into mourning?" Anas- 
tasia continued. ^' / shall not" 

The remark made Mrs. Lacy muse. An imimportant 
concession might smooth her sister's ruffled temper. It 
was almost five and twenty years since either of them 
had seen their mother. The weeds would be a tjoken 
of respect rather than affectionl Beluctantly, Penelope 
acquiesced in Mrs. Dunning's intention. 

''And so, Anastasia," she added, ''I do hope you 
will receive Dora with kindness." 

''I must see her, I suppose," was the ungsacious 
reply. 

'< And now I shall recall my litde ones," said Mrs. 
Lflcy, opening the window. ^ Georgy-^Minnie-— my 
dears." 

'' Penelope," Mrs. Dunning said, ''you really finget 
that the ways of Netley Hall aie not suited to the 
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town. We are not in the liabit of running oat of 
doors like you. I know I shall have a cold to-morrow, 
and " 

*^ What, on a fine, warm day like this ! Come, come, 
sister, don't be vexed." 

But Anastasia recoiled sidlenly from her sister's ad- 
vances. The yoimg people then entered, full of the 
merits of their flowers. Emma's hyacinths were ad- 
mitted to be best, while Mary claimed the superiority 
in auriculas. 

'< But Emma's been asking more about Philip than 
the flowers," said George. 

Philip was his elder brother, then at a great school, 
and just about Emma's age. 

Mrs. Lacy smiled, and took her leave. Her niece 
accompanied her to the door, and felt a passing chill of 
sorrow as the phaeton drove briskly away. She could 
not avoid contrasting the open-hearted content which 
marked the &mily of Netley Hall with her own mother's 
querulousness and her father's reserved, but evident 
anxiety. Such contrast ought not to arise in any dif- 
ference of fortime. Emma was perfectly contented 
with her lot, and unacquainted with the malign in- 
fluence of envy. She had never knovm the want of 
any material comfort, and she could not suspect any 
cause for care. But envy was on her left hand and 
care was on her right, and she felt their benumbing 
presence without understanding whence it came. 

On turning to go in, she was surprised to And her 

D 2 
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father beside her. He had been engaged in his office 
daring Mrs. Lacy*s visit, had opened the door to hear 
her voice, had shrunk back when his daughter came 
down with the children, and tlien had gone to the 
passage-door to observe them in the garden. But he 
had no spirits to encounter their gaietj. 

" Dear papa,'* Emma exclaimed, " why did you not 
come to speak to my aunt ? " 

"How happy she looks to-day!" said the lawj-er, 
evading the question. 

" Aunt Lacy always looks happy," his daughter 
answered. " You saw her, then, papa ? " 

" Only as she drove away, my dear. But there's 
happiness in every fold of her dress." 

So do we often judge by appearances. Struck with 
his tone and manner, Emma followed her &,ther into 
his office. It was a light little room looking on the 
Parade. There were the usual desk, two or three 
chairs, as many deed-boxes, an almanac hung against 
the wall, and beside it an imposing prospectus of the 
Pontredoc Mining Company, Henry Dunning, Esq., 
agent for Malvern. Fido reposed before the fire, but 
came at once to fawn upon his young mistress. The 
sunshine streamed in bright prisms through the window, 
and lay in golden squares upon the desk, and wall, and 
floor, lending a cheery look to the apartment, not at all 
accordant with the aspect of its usual occupant. 

"Are you busy this morning, papa?" Emma asked. 
'' Suppose you take a walk with me." 
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Mr. Dunning was never busy. 

'' No, dear,'* he answered ; ^' not partictdarlj. It 
does look very pleasant." 

And he glanced into the blue canopy that had so often 
overhung his reveries. 

^' Or, if we were to make a call at Rose Cottage," 
his daughter suggested. 

Bose Cottage was the residence of the lawyer's sisters. 
A gleam of pleasure stole over his contracted features 
at the idea. 

'^ I shall go and put on my bonnet," Emma said, and 
flew up the stairs without waiting further answer. 

But as she passed the parlour, her mother called her^ 
and demanded, Could she not move about the house 
more quietly ? Where was she going in such a hurry ? 
Emma told her. 

^^ And you never think of asking me if I should like 
to go," said Mrs. Dunning. '^ I always go for nothing 
in your reckoning." 

Never and always are the favourite adverbs of ill- 
temper. 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Emma, '^ we shall be so 
glad." 

** No, child," was the rejoinder. " I don't want to go 
by any means. I'm not so fond of visiting that cottage. 
You can leave me alone as usual." 

Emma knew that if she offered to stay she should be 
bidden to go. She had learnt that the best way of 
meeting her mother's caprice was by respectful sileno^^ 
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She was soon equipped for her walk, and eet forth, 
leaning upon Dm^iing^ arm, at the alow pace whioh he 
loved, and which the warmth of the advancing season 
made agreeable. Fido gambolled by their aide. Once 
or twice they had to stop, while Emma exchanged a few 
words with some hnmble prot^g^, — ^Norah, the Irish 
donkey-woman, or Peter, the old waternsarrier of St. 
Ann^s Well. And the heaviness that had hnng on her 
father's brow seemed to be lightened by the pleasure 
with which her greeting was welcomed. 

Wending their way from the village, they soon 
reached a little wicket, half buried under embowering 
laurels, and leading to a walk screened by the like 
evergreens. Emma opened the gate, and passed through 
with her father ; but after another step or two he 
pressed her arm to his side, and stopped her. He had 
caught the sound of a weU-known voice singing a weU- 
known song :— 

'< Why are we fond of toil and case f 
Why choose the rankling thorn to wear. 
And heedless hy the lily stray 

Which blossoms on our way ? " 

These words rang softly and melodiously through the 
rustling leav^. How &miliar the old song had been to 
the listener in his youth ! 

" Life let us cherish,^ he murmured, when Aie strain 
died away; "ay, were it not ungrateful to do other- 
«wifle ? Ay, even when it seems to have lost its oliarm ?'* 
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^ Does such a time ever oome, fiither ? " bis daughter 
asked. 

^^ We'll hope not/' he answered, starting into a show 
of cheerfulness. ^^ GGme, let ns seek our minstrel." 

The covered alley skirted a narrow slip of lawn, 
bordered with flower-beds, and rising up the slope to 
Bose Cottage, a modest dwelling, snug, comfortable, and 
pretty, which looked what it was — the abode of happiness 
and peace. Honeysuckles, afaready in leaf, climbed over 
the trellised porch ; fuchsias and hydrangeas withstood 
the winter und^ shelter of the walls ; roses of many 
Yaiieties seemed to languish for the adyaDce of spring. 
At the back a grove, running beneath the road to St. 
Ann's Well, shut out any view of the hills, but from the 
£ront the prospect extended &r and wide over the rich 
pkin through which Sabrina leads her water-nymphs. 

Jane Dimning was the first to observe the visitors as 
they emerged from the laurels. 

''Sophy," she cried, ^ here are our brother and 
Emma ;" and before they were at the porch, she was 
there to receive them. 

Five and forty winters had not stolen the bloom from 
the lively spinster's cheeks, or the brightness firom her 
eyes ; and the like number of summers had maintained 
all her original Warmth of heart and happy flow of 
spirits. Neat to a point, and showing some lingering 
coquetry iu the set of her cap and the braiding of her 
dark hair, Jane Dunning, without any pretensions to 
bewty, prq;)QaBe8Bed as aoen as she was seen, and con* 
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firmed the fayourable impression the better she was 
known. 

'^ life let us cherish, Jane," her brother said. '^ It was 
a good omen with which you unconsciously greeted us.*' 

" Omens 1 " Jane exclaimed. " Why will you talk of 
omens ? There are none but what we make. . But you 
should have lived in old Home.*' 

" Ah, well," he answered, " I love the old song ; any- 
thing that recalls old times is pleasant to me. It breathes 
a second spring." 

^' Summer and autumn have their pleasures, Henry ; 
yes, and winter too. But here's Sophy just in time to 
take the lecture out of my mouth." 

Miss Dunning was thinner, paler, of more sedate 
aspect than Jane, altogether more like their brother. 
But far from sharing his dreamy disposition, in. her 
notions she was very matter-of-&ct, slow to apprehend 
pleasantry, or see the point of a jest. Sound common 
sense was her distinguishing trait, and prevented her 
from surrounding the realities of life with the rose-colour 
of Jane's enthusiasm, or the haze of Henry's reveries. 
Whenever she met her brother, which, of course, hap- 
pened nearly every day, she always looked eagerly into 
his face to discover his mood. To-day she was pleased 
with his apparent cheerfulness. 

'^ Lecture, sister I" she echoed. ^^ Henry needs no 
lecture to-day. There's some news in the village, you 
•may take my word." 

'' Ay," said the lawyer. *' A long-separated sister of 
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my wife's has just lost her mother, and is left to the care 
of the Lacys. Penelope has just been in, and doubtless 
arranged the matter." 

" What is her name ? " — " How old is she ? " cried the 
sisters at once. 

"Dora Fleming — ^twenty-five," Dunning answered, 
having heard both questions. 

But his mode of telling the news was a little at 
variance with the scene of the night before ; and the 
recollection of Anastasia's bitterness brought a doud 
upon his brow. A few turns were made in silence up 
and down the pleasant garden. 

"And is Miss Fleming jsoming here, brother?" at 
length Sophia demanded. 

" That I do not know," he replied musingly. " I think it 
likely; but I hare not heard what passed this morning." 

Jane proposed going into the cottage; she had a 
drawing to show Emma. And, accordingly, the ladies 
entered; but Dunning remained outside. His delay 
vas noticed when his sister brought her portfolio, and 
Emma tripped out to seek him. But he was gone. The 
little gate which opened into the grove above the garden 
vas left open, and so showed the way that he had taken. 
His daughter closed it, and returned with the tale to her 
aunts. They exchanged smiles, partly of intelligence, 
partly of regret. 

"After all, the lecture was wanted," said Jane, aside, 
to her sister. 

And soon afterwards Emma went home to the Parade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lift up thine ey^s on high; 

Thore, suiely standing. 
See Malvern's highest hill 

All hills commanding. 
They all confess at will 

Their soreieign Malvwn Hill — 
Let it he mighty stall I 

Oh, praise the Lord ! 

Old Ba£la]>. 

We left Dora Fleming sitting alone and despondent in 
the great cliamber of the Exeter hotel. Seyeral letters 
had passed between her and Mrs. Lacj during the few 
weeks which intervened since she first opened the cor- 
respondence. Penelope wrote warmly and cordially ; 
Dora's heart yearned to her as she read. She now held 
the letters in her hand, and glanced e?ery now and then 
at words which in fact she knew by heart. To each of 
her sisters she had said that she should not be a burden. 
Anftfftftffffti in her brief colloquy with her husband, had 
chosen to blink the fact ; but Penelope accepted the 
implied offer with tme poltteneas and candour, and pre* 
vented any sense of obligation. Li her last letter, th^ 
most minnte directioiis for I>ora*a joumey were giveni 
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with a genial interest that could only spring from the 
most provident sympathy. So fiur everything tended to 
console the lonely orphan for her late loss. 

But Mrs. Lacy conld not entirely pass over Anas* 
tasia's animosity, and she had also to apologize for 
omitting the conventional tokens of mourning. She 
ventured, however, to sketch her sister's character in 
more &vouiable terms than I have used, representing her 
as wayward and whimsical rather than really unamiable, 
and as somewhat afflicted with that not very rare per* 
veraeness which assumes a vice although it has it not. 
And there might be some ground for this description. 
For when Mr. Dmming was once laid up with a long 
and painiiil illness, and his wife, wherever she went, 
expatiated on the hardship of tending him, her hearers 
naturaUy shrank from the seeming selfishness, and Uttk 
thought the speaker was, in fact, a most assiduous and 
tintiiing nurse. People, however, must judge by what 
they see ; and Anastasia had certainly no reason to 
marvel if she was not very popular in her coterie at 
Malvern. 

I need not fatigue my reader with Dora's further 
journey. The next morning the railway whirled her 
to Cheltenham, and by midday she foimd herself in the 
lively High Street, observing the transfer of her baggage 
to the coach which would convey her to Malvern. She 
had scarcely taken her seat, when she was joined by two 
individuals who came up at the last moment, and loudly 
expressed their displeasure at not finding room outride. 
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One was a smart-looking man, showily dressed, and. full 
of the insolence which in some society passes current 
for ease. The other, plainer in attire and quieter in 
bearing, was still marked with that indefinable manner 
which in all ranks, from peasant to prince, betokens a 
vulgar spirit. Happily for her neither took any heed 
of the lady, whose deep mourning indicated a recent 
affliction, and whose pale face was concealed by a thick 
veil ; and for a long time she regarded them with equal 
indifference. One stage was accomplished, and the 
coach was approaching Upton, when a turn of the road 
showed the long line of white houses which was Dora^s 
destination. 

'^There^s Malvern, as large as life," then said the 
more quiet traveller, pointing across her with his 
hand. 

Before she could obey the natural impulse to look in 
this direction, the smart-looking man had risen from his 
seat and occupied the whole of her window with his 
head and shoulders. But he soon sat down again, and 
Dora then gazed on the hills, which form so striking an 
object in our midland counties, acqmring from their 
isolation, and the suddenness of their rise, a grandeur 
which their mere height would be insufficient to confer. 
She was roused by hearing a name she recognized, and 
which forcibly reminded her she was approaching her 
journey's end. 

"Seen Dunning lately, Trapp?" the smart-looking 
man inquired. 
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" Within the week. I'm never long without seeing 
him." 

" And how does the lawyer like the Pontredoc? Get- 
ting fidgety, eh, Trapp?" 

** Pooh I " answered Mr. Trapp, frowning slightly ; 
** he's always fidgety." 

The speakers leant towards each others, and conversed 
in a tone too low for Dora to hear any more, if she had 
been so inclined. But she could not help supposing it 
was her sister's husband they had alluded to, and she 
was disagreeably surprised at the people who seemed to 
possess a certain intimacy with him. She was relieved 
of their company at Upton ; but her wearied fancy con- 
tinued busy with the idea, until the near view of the 
hills from the long fiat at their base, again reminded 
her of her progress, and turned her thoughts to Mrs. 
Lacy. So they continued occupied until the coach 
suddenly stopped. The door was immediately opened ; 
Miss Fleming was demanded with ofiSicious civility ; and 
in a few moments Dora found herself in the presence of 
her sister. 

Theirs was a strange and to some extent an awkward 
meeting. There was no pretext for those raptures 
which in truth we find ofi;ener in books than in life. 
But Penelope's cordial welcome soon vanquished any 
embarrassment, and confirmed the prepossession excited 
by her letters. She had come unaccompanied by any 
of her family ; and Dora was speedily seated beside her 
ia the phaeton, drawn by those high-mettled gray ponies 
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"which roused Anastasia's spleen. Mrs. Lacy raised her 
eyes to the lawyer's windows as she drove by, and de- 
tected his wife peering forth to catch a glimpse of the 
new-comer. Little satisfaction, however, could her 
curiosity find in Miss Fleming's closely veiled figure; 
and her husband and daughter would probably remark 
to themselves, that her headache or other ailment was 
unusually troublesome that evening. 

When the phaeton, after quitting the village, b^;an 
to ascend the long incline leading to the gap in the hills 
called the Wych, Mrs. Lacy allowed her ponies to take 
their time, while she directed her companion's attention 
to the landscape continually expanding beneath them, 
and at the same time touched, lightly and delicately, 
upon some parts of her own history. How, from the 
age of nine, she had been taught to regard Mrs. Rigbj 
as her only parent, and had thus gradually grown into 
a forgetfulness of others which she now deeply regretted. 
How her marriage, with its new cares and affections, 
had still. further e£^ed her recollections of childhood, 
and confirmed her unfilial insensibility. And Dora, if 
she thought there was no need for such apologies, was 
yet soothed and gratified by the kindness with which 
they were made. 

By the time the summit of the hill was reached, her 
anxiety and reserve were in a great measure charmed 
away, and she bent forward vdth a cry of delighted 
surprise, on catching the first view of Herefordshire. 
The apple-trees were coming into bloom. The proepect 
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over Worcesterohire, richly wooded as is that coimtj, 
ifi striking more from its great extent, than £rom any 
picturesque variety of hill and dale. And below Mal- 
vern the orchards are chiefly of pear>trees, whose white 
blossoms are far less lovely than the rosy-tinted bads 
of the apple. Dora looked down upon what might be 
termed a sea of that beautiful hue, wavy &r and wide 
with valleys and uplands. Over the whole expanse, here 
clustered in the grove-like orchard, there scattered along 
the hedge-row, or standing lonely in the field, but from 
this height blending together into one great flood of 
roseate flower, the apple-trees were glowing imder the 
evening sun. 

Mrs. Lacy, observing her sister's admiration, checked 
her ponies before beginning to descend. 

"How beautiftd 1" Dora exclaimed. "How very 
beautiful I And is it in this country that I am going 
to live?" 

" Do you see, Dora," Penelope asked in return, smiling 
at the simplicity of the question, and pointing with her 
light whip, " do you see those two tall poplars, just over 
Tippet's ears ? Tippet knows them well enough ; see 
how eager he is to go down the hill !" 

" Surely," Dora answered. 

^ They stand at the gates of our park. The house 
you. cannot see, it is so surrounded with trees. But 
I should not wonder if George and Maiy are already 
waiting by the poplars to give mamma the fixBt welcome 
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home. It is a little game they play whenev^ she goes 
out without them. Forward, ponies ! *' 

Tippet and Muff required no second bidding, but 
trotted lightly down the long descent. At the bottom 
the road turned aside, and ran between hedges so lofty 
and spreading as to meet overhead, reminding Dora of 
the lanes she had been used to in Devonshire. The banks 
were thickly covered with primroses and violets, it being 
the season when the year, in the pride and self-satisfac- 
tion of youth, puts on the old whig livery, and arrays 
the ground in a mantle of blue and yellow. There are 
those who say it becomes wiser as it grows older. Here 
and there a gap or a gate permitted a glimpse of the 
bordering land, disclosing the bare poles of a hop-yard, 
with the bines just beginning to shoot, or a broad field 
bright with the new-springing corn. At times the 
hedges diverged, and included a strip of rugged common* 
The lark was singing high in the air; there was no 
breath of wind to waft the apple-blossom from the spray ; 
the sun was sinking in a cloudless sky ; every infiuence 
of nature combined to induce that tranquillity of soul 
and sense so refreshing both to mind and body. 

Suddenly a neat thatched cottage with a pretty garden 
appeared beside the road, and at the gate stood a decent- 
looking young woman with a child about two years old. 

<* 'Tis the granddaughter of our old hous^eeper, 
Dora,** said Mrs. Lacy. '* I [must stop a minute, and 
speak to her.*' 
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^ Good evening, Sarah,'* she continued. ** Can I say 
anything to Winij&ed for you ? " 

'^No, and thank you, ma*am," was the answer. 
'^ Grandmother was here only a while ago." 

''You are looking quite bright this evening, Sarah,** 
Mrs. Lacy said, '' and baby too. And where is James ?** 

Por in truth there was a radiant air about the girl. 
But at the last question she hung her head, and blushed, 
and almost forgot to curtsey in return to Mrs. Lacy*s 
goodbye. 

"Now, whafs in the wind, I wonder?*' said that 
lady, as she drove on. 

" Her little boy is very pretty,** observed Dora. 

''It*s not hers,** Penelope said. "She keeps house 
for her brother-in-law, who lost his wife soon after it 
was born. She*s a very good girl. But see, here are 
our poplars.'* 

And as she spoke, a recess by the roadside showed 
the gates of a park. A boy and a girl ran hastily for- 
ward, and seemed to vie with each other in opening the 
barrier. Half bold and half shy, divided between the 
glee with which they would hail their mother and the 
fear of disturbing the stranger lady, they held the gate 
open while Mrs. Lacy drove through, looking wistfully 
into her &ce instead of saluting her with their wonted 
hilarity. 

" And do you not ask for a ride to-day, my dears ? 
Come, I know what you mean. So, take your place, 
George. Minnie, your aunt Dora will help you.** 

£ 
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Thus encouraged, the hoj climbed into the hinder 
seat of the carriage, and the girl, with Dora's aaaistaDce, 
into the front, where she stood between the stranger and 
her mother, encircled hj the former's arms, and gazing 
earnestly through the thick veil. Mrs. Lacy drove on 
over an undnlating lawn, shaded here and there by a 
clump of beeches or a venerable oak. Soon Dora saw 
the battlements of an old brick edifice peeping from 
amidst a belt of trees. A little fiirther and she came 
to what had once been a moat, but was now a flower- 
garden, although the andent drawbridge was preserved. 
Over this went the phaeton, past a thick screen of aged 
laurels, and so to an antique porch. 

" We are at home, Dora," then said Mrs. Lacy, lead- 
ing her sister into the hall. " Welcome to Netley Hall." 

Poor Dora seemed to be in a dream. With all Pene- 
lope's overflowing vivacity and heartiness of manner, 
she was so kind and gentle, that sorrow, instead of re- 
volting from her gaiety, forgot itself. She presented 
her sister to her husband, and to her eldest daughter, 
Bosamund; the evening glided tranquilly away; and 
when at a very early hour the new-comer retired for 
the night, it was with the happy confidence of leaving 
fi>und a resting-place, where pain and grief might soon 
be all imknown. But such rest is rare on earth. 

Cordially welcomed as Dora was by the family, her 
arrival was scarcely viewed with equal satisfaction by 
all its dependants. The old housekeeper, already men- 
tioned by Mrs. Lacy, did not fiincy the stranger. Mrs. 
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Winilred Lane had been bora in the hoxiae, and all her 
jesre, now numbering nearly threescore and ten, bad 
been ^)ent beneath its roof. She was Mr. Lacy'a nurse, 
bos mother having died in childbirth ; and partly on that 
accoDBt, and partly from her age, had atsmned, and iraa 
allowed, a standing in the household, more familiar than 
a domestic's, more consequential than a mere idler's. 
But though Winifred would be highly affronted by the 
latter description, and wore a bunch of keys, and usually 
carried knitting, and wbs fond of declaring spinniog to 
be a cardinal virtue, the truth was, she had long done 
nothing but gossip. Full of little anecdotes of the little 
Lacys of titnes past, and not often destitute of barley- 
sugar to reward an attentive listener, she was a great 
favourite with the successive children of the house, and 
exercised a potent sway in the nursery. Now, in her 
budget of stories there were several in which ghosts 
played a conspicuous part, or old sayings were fulfilled 
in a preternatural manner. The temptation to display 
such lore, and so excite wonder or awe, was irresistible. 
But Mirs. Lacy strongly objected to this mysticism, and 
often requested or desired Winifred to abstain from all 
auch stories before the children. The old dame pro- 
mised, and broke her woid. Her mistress was oflen not 
at hand to check her. But under this new aunt, Mrr. 
Lane, with jealous foresight, discerned a more rigid 
supervision, and felt aggrieved at the idea. She pu22led 
herself to find out what could have kept Miss Fleming 
so long unknown, and she soiight among her traditional 

£ 2 
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lore for every instaace where a stranger bad brot^ht 
sorrow to the house. One legend was rather notable. 

Herefordshire, as a part of the Welsh Marches, had 
been the scene of many a civil conflict, and those old 
frays were fertile in fabulous histories. One of the most 
famous was the battle of Mortimer^s Gross. Among the 
four thousand slain imder the Earl of Pembroke at that 
Lancastrian disaster was the yotmg Eoger de Lacy, an 
ancestor of the present family. A few faithful vassals 
rescued his body from indignity, and bore it by secret 
ways to the castle, where Eleanor, his bride, was breath- 
lessly expecting news of the field. It was but a few 
weeks since Sir Boger, returning from a distant pil- 
grimage, had brought home this lady, — a dame, it was 
said, of the most wondrous beauty, but of strange 
and imintelligible speech. Almost immediately he was 
called to arms. No intelligence of his fate had reached 
his bride, when she read too much in the shattered helm 
and gory form borne into her hall ; and when her at- 
tendants raised her from the kiss which she pressed on 
the cold lips, their care was bestowed upon a maniac. 
Within a few days a foraging party of the White Rose 
faction harried the lands and burnt the castle, and the 
unhappy Eleanor perished in the fire. It was said that 
with the strength of firenzy she resisted those who would 
have saved her, until the advancing fiames compelled 
them to .fiee for their lives. Soon afterwards strange 
stories began to circulate respecting her. Humours got 
abroad that she came of Paynim race, and that her imion 
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with Sir Boger had not been hallowed by the church. 
It was certain that her ashes, lost amidst the ruins of 
the castle, never received Christian burial. Such a tale 
as this, still patent in the ancient manuscript pedigree, 
even now chained to a table in the hall of Netley, 
might well be the source of some popular belief. And 
so it was said that when the Bed Bose became a joyful 
flower, and the conqueror of Bosworth field confirmed 
a collateral Lacy in his late cousin^s estates, and the new 
lord attempted to rebuild the castle, the figure of a lady, 
robed in white, and having her face besmeared with 
blood, swept round the ruined walls, and waved the 
labourers away. In fact, no habitation was ever erected 
on the same site, which was still marked by some irre- 
gular mounds of earth, and the present house dated only 
from the reign of James the First. There was no report 
of any ghostly interference with its erection; but the 
ancients of successive generations had handed down a 
vague tradition, that the hapless Eleanor occasionally 
wailed round its battlements in the guise of a banshee, 
and that such a visitation portended calamity. Winifred 
Lane held this legend in great store, and was well versed 
in all the circumstances and disasters which had at- 
tended and followed the wild wailings of the Bed 
Bride. 

The old dame had acquired a customary right pf at- 
tending Miss Lacy to bed, and exercised it as usual on 
the night of Dora Fleming's arrival. 

" Well, Miss Bosamund," she said, scarcely attempt- 
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vag to coDoeal her dkeatiisfiietioo, '^ and what d'ye think 
«f this new Axmt that yeVe found this day ? ^ 

'^Fm sure I shall like her,** was the warm-hearted 
answer. 

Wlni&ed to<^ it as a rebnke, foi:getting that her own 
antipathy mnst be unknown. 

<< It's rather strange to me, my dear/' she said agam, 
^ aimts taming up in this way, that we nerer heard of 
before. Sure Ihere's n6t a Lacy of these sixty years 
and more, that I can't count on mj fingers. But I cer- 
tainly don't know the Flemings." 

^' Aunt Dora is very beantlM," said Rosamund, mean- 
ing to turn the conversation ; but Winifred was not to 
be baulked. 

" Ay, dear," she said, '' and so was the Bed Bride, 
and a stranger too." 

Bosamund smiled involuntarily. 

'' Did ye hear," Mrs. Lane asked, with evident pique, 
'' that the thrush that has built these three years in the 
laurel by the porch, forsook her nest this mom ? The 
bird didn't like the new beauty anyhow." 

** Then I'm afiaid I scared the poor bird, Winny,'* 
was the answer, " for I've looked at her sitting several 
times. Did you see your Sardi this morning, nurse ? ^ 

'^Tes, dear, that I did. And so pleased she is; for 
James has asked her to have the banns put up ; and he 
was then going to the vicar about it ; and so pleased to 
find a mother for his little one." 

It was plain that Eosamund had now succeeded in 
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tuining the current of Wioifred's thoughts. The old 
nurse continued to gossip of her daughter's prospects, 
until she was startled by something that struck the win- 
dow, and made her look out. 

" 'Twas a bat, Win," said her young mistress. 

''Bats see in the daa^, or ifeel, and fly against 
nothing," answered Mrs. Lane. '' They are nasty, ill- 
bodiBg things,*' she added, still peering forth, ^' neither 
fleah nor fowl." 

Nothing rewarded her cariosity. It was & lovely and 
tranquil night The stars were shining clearly in the 
sky, and there was no wind to strike one branch of a 
tree againifrt another, aiid so suaulate the idiri^ of the 
Bed Bride. Winifred drew the curtains of the window^ 
aod isetbed, wiahixig her young mistress pteasmt rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Arise early ; serve God deYontly, and the world busily. Do 
thy work wisely, gire thy ahns secretly, go by the way sadly. 
Answer the folks demurely, go to thy meat appetitedly, sit there 
discreetly, of thy tongue be not too liberal, arise from there tem- 
perately. Gro to thy supper soberly, and to thy bed meirily. — 
Dame Juliana Bebnebs. 

When Dora Fleming awoke the following morning, a 
strain of music seemed to be sounding in her ears, 
solemn and sweet as the melody wherewith the spell- 
bound maiden tempted Sir Boland of Triermain to 
rescue her from the enchanted castle. She could not 
tell whether it was the vague recollection of a dream or 
of sounds she had heard in falling asleep. But music 
more lively and real was echoing beneath her casement, 
where blackbird and thrush were merrily hailing the 
mom. The window looked upon a shrubbery of ever- 
greens so close as to present an imbroken though 
undulating surface of foliage, and it was under this 
green canopy that the birds were singing. Dora had 
opened her lattice, and was looking out on the pleasant 
garden, with her arms resting on lihe window-sill, wh«i 
a light tap at the door annoimced a visitor. It proved 
to be Rosamund Lacy. 
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A gay and joyous girl was Eoeamund, upon whose 
face no scrutiny could trace a sign of care. She in- 
herited the sunshine of her mother's disposition and 
features. Very brief was the time during which to her 
a friend was new, and even in the morning greetings 
she won her aimt to regard her with the intimacy of a 
kinswoman. 

" And, Rosamund," Dora then said, " either in felling 
asleep or in a dream, I heard some grave music, which 
even yet dwells upon my ear." 

" Ah," was the answer. " My errand will explain it. 
Are you ready to come down ? " 

Dora was quite ready. Rosamund led her down the 
broad stairs, and, lifling a crimson curtain that veiled a 
part of the wainscot of the hall, ushered her into a room 
of no great size, which Dora immediately perceived to 
be fitted as a chapel. The only window was filled with 
stained glass, and an organ, placed in a recess on one 
side, disclosed the source of the music which had haunted 
her slumbers. The rest of the family seemed to be 
already assembled ; as soon as the new-comers were 
seated, Mr. Lacy began a short service; at its clpse 
Rosamund went to the organ, and played the tune so 
well known as ^' Hanover ; " the little congregation 
joined in the sacred strain ; and then Mr. Lacy sai 
grace. Such, for many a year, had been the order at 
Netley Hall. 

Afler breakfest, Rosamund invited Dora to become 
acquainted with her new home. It was an old-fashioned 
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house, in which the hall seemed disproportionately lai^e, 
asoending in height to the roof^ surroanded bj a gallery 
giTiog acoess to the upper chambers, and lighted bj 
three mndows painted with many coats of arms. AH 
the fittings were of dark oak; and among other fnmi- 
tore, which appeared to have been acennnilating for 
ages, there was a massive desk in front of the chapel 
curtain, upon whi^ lay a folio volnme, dasped and 
bound with iron, and diained to its plaoe as Bibles were 
of old, containing the pedigree of the iamily. FamooB 
places are. the great halls of old £diglish hospitality, and 
happy the children possessing snch indoor playgrounds. 
Rosamund could hare told her aimt of many a pleasant 
hour, when Philip and she in their younger days here 
acted the scaies described in their lessons or stoiy-* 
books; and so the hall became the mairket^place of 
Aitorf or ihe forest of Hexham, or again repreaeated 
the cottage of Simple Susan or the isbad of Bobinaon 
Crusoe. 

There was nothing imposing in the exterior of Nedey 
Hall. SuccessiYe enlargements had giren it an irregniar 
shape, and obscured most of its charaefeeiistic featoresi 
but an embattJed parapet distinguished it from m«dem 
dwellings of the same rank. A narrow slip of turf 
divided the mansion fixmi the surrounding trees, and 
outside these the moat already mentioned formed three 
sides of a square, and was laid out in flower-^beds. On 
the fourth ade, perfectly sereened, were Ihe offices and 
kitchoi-garden. Of old ihe moat had been 8iq>p]ied 
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-with water by a little brook which ran through the 
park to join a tributary of the Wje ; but Laey^s &ther 
had restored the streamlet to its natural course, and 
caused the trench to be ticked and omamettbed with 
parterres. The drawbridge was retained, partly as a 
memorial of the past, partly perhaps as a toy for grown-> 
up children's amusement. It was always raised at dusk 
and lowered at dawn,--^ custom which might point to 
a certain kumauriim as marking the family. 

The surrounding park was of no great ezteat, but 
prettlLy yaried, and commanded some strikii^ fiewa of 
the Malvern Hills. From tiiem the parish dediyed part 
of its name, Netley-under-MalTem. Purely agricul- 
tural, sequestered from trafBc, untranreised by any great 
thcrough&re, axid held for geoeratioQS by tiie same 
fiunily, Netley might be expected to a^Tord as £ur a 
patton of Arcadian simplicity as the most ardoot ez« 
toller of things rural could desire. No steam-engine, it 
was not long ago boasted, wared its iron arms in all 
Herefordshire ; and the towns and villages were chiefly 
occnpidd in gloving and the like. And though Arcadia 
be a poet's dream, the country-folk of Netley were, as 
Sosamund now told h^ aunt, generally comfortable and 
well-behaved; their diief drawbaek beioig a stubbom 
resistance to the improved education which her £ither 
liad been labouring to introduce. They had no wish to 
be wiser than their forefathers. 

^ But Me bofpe better things,*' ahe added, ^now &at 
we have a new vicar." 
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" Who is your vicar ? " Dora asked. 

""Mr. Witham," was the answer; "I believe lie is 
considered distioguished, and he is reaUy pleasant, lively, 
and enthusiastic. You will very likely see him at dinner.*' 

'^ But' have you no acquaintance to visit in the neigh- 
bourhood ? " Dora inquired. 

'^ Oh, yes ; visiting extends a long way in the country. 
We don't think much of ten miles." 

« Ten miles is a long way to separate friends." 

'' Yes, but you said acquaintance^ aunt. Our friends 
are at Malvern." 

This remark encouraged Dora to ask concerning 
those relations whom as yet she only knew by name. 
Rosamund launched out into a warm panegjrric of her 
cousin Emma, and spoke with cordial affection of Mr. 
Dunning and his sisters. Her praises were interrupted 
by the approach of a tidy old dame, who came towards 
them, leaning upon a cane. 

^' 'Tis our old nurse, Winifred Lane," said Rosamund. 
" You must respect Winifred as the most important per- 
sonage in all our household. An infedlible weather- 
prophet, an uncontrollable doctor, historian-general of 
all the Lacys that ever were bom. Not always com- 
plimentary, and sometimes peevish, but as good a 
creature as breathes. Nurse,!' she continued, ^^come 
and speak to my aunt. Miss Fleming. Hist I did the 
Red Bride trouble you ? " 

She suddenly checked herself, for she sa^ real trouble 
in Winifred*8 &ce. 
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" Wliat's tihe matter, Win ? " she exclaimed, eagerly. 
<< Excuse me a moment, aunt." 

And she gave the old dame her arm, and walked a 
few paces away. 

'^ Indeed, my dear young lady," then said Winifred, 
'^ there's trouble come for me near home, and such as I 
never thought to see. Was it not but the night past I 
told you how James and Sarah had agreed to put up 
the banns, and he was gone to the vicar ? It was sad 
tidings he brought back. For the vicar said, he did, 
'twas forbidden for them to marry, and bid them look 
in the table. And sure enough I have it here,^' Mrs. 
Lane continued, producing a prayer-book with a mark 
at the place ; '' look, Miss Kosamund, a man may 
not marry his grandmother — his — ^his wife's sister. 
And what's the cause Tm sure I cannot tell ; for certain 
they're not of kin, noways. But indeed and indeed 
they're in a sad taking, and how it will end I cannot 
see." 

The old nurse paused, but Eosamund, though much 
concerned, said nothing, and Mrs. Lane soon broke out 
again. 

*' I cannot imderstand it at ail. The times I've read 
the table in chmx^h, and never thought of such a thing! 
And why? For that it's not one such marriage I've 
known, but three, or four, or may be five. And did 
anybody think of the table then ? And they weren't 
all poor folks neither. There was Squire Western of 
Appleby Park, didn't he marry the two Miss Taylors 
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of laddmgtoa ? And don't I leooUeot the aErches of 
triumph, and the tenants all in their Sunday's best, and 
the coaches of all the great folk of the ooiinly, yes, the 
bishop himself, when he brought home his second bride? 
Where was the table thai ? And there was Mr. John- 
son, the rich maltster of lidibrd, was it not the same 
then according to his place ? Fm sixty and seven. Miss 
Bosamxmd, and I never knew such a match to lose a 
friend. And what was right and lawM twenty years 
ago, why should it be wrong now ?" 

Poor Winifred might be excused in her grief, if her 
premises were not quite sound. But at all events 
critics, before they cavil, had best be sure of their own 
standing. It will for ever remain a notable measure of 
the elasticity of some senatorial consciences, that up to 
one day, fixed by themselves, one thirty-first of August, 
certain English legislators deliberately sanctioned the 
infringement of what they now declare to be Grod's 
eternal law. It is not for such legislators to cast a stone 
at poor Winifred Lane. 

But Eosamund, unable herself to console the old 
nurse in her affliction, could only advise her to se^ 
counsel from Mr. Lacy. Winifred shook her head 
doubtfully, and turned away ; while her young mistress, 
withoui alluding to what had passed, resumed her office 
of guide, leading Dora over the drawbridge and round 
some noble chesnuts, to the garden which supplied the 
fitmily with fruit, and was besides the abode of several 
tame owls reclaimed by Philip, which peered forth with 
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wise looks from the coniera of the walls. Thea another 
pereonage 8oi:^ht attention in the shiqpe of a large 
brown poodle, a privileged favourite, called Keeper or 
Peter, of whose aagSLcity, Kosamimd said, many tales 
were current, and who diverted her atint by the ener- 
getic manner of his laugh. In the meantime, Miss 
Lacy sketched the icBual routine of the family, which 
might be said in effect nearly to fulfil those injunetions 
of the worthy prioress of Sopewell, prefixed to this 
chapter. 

After loitering awhile in the garden, the ladies re« 
turned to the house and sought rest in the library. 
^ Show me a man^s books,*' some observer has said, 
^' and I will show you his character." But Lacy*s 
collection was so large and miscellaneous that the task 
might be difficult. Pa*haps, however, a shrewd in* 
spector would select one comer where stood certain taU 
folios, as being that after the owner's heart. These 
venerable tomes contained the labours of the old topo- 
graphers who have loved to illustrate the history and 
antiquities of the spot where they were born. And it 
was plain that the older they were, the more they were 
prized ; their owner delighting in the affectionate gar- 
rulity that revelled in marvel and legend, and setting 
less value on the critical accuracy of more modem anti- 
quarians. Near these volumes were some of a different 
kind, but which also seemed to be well used, such as 
the works of Evelyn and the gossiping diaries that in- 
troduce us so freely to the private life of our ancestors. 
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While aboYCy and in some degree akin to ihem, ivas a 
mass of lifteratoie more congenial to Dora's fimcj, em- 
bracing the popular vemons of old tradition, in the 
manj minstrelsies which Percy originated and Scott 
delighted to enrich. ^Gss Fleming's acquaintance with 
snch lore was chiefly derived from recitations, and the 
colour rose in her cheeks with pleasurable anticipations, 
as she took down book after book, and looked forward 
to becoming intimate with these relics of the olden 
time. 

. ''You are fond of ballads, aunt,** said Rosamund, 
glancing over her shoulder and perceiving her obvious 
delight ; ^ then you wUl exactly suit papa. With 
listeners as content to hear as he is to tell, the sitting 
might continue from morning to night. And some day 
you must hear our own legend, that of the Red Bride, 
which you heard me mention to Winifred." 

'' Am I going to live in a haunted house ? " Dora 
asked, when, turning towards Rosamund, she became 
aware that Mr. Lacy had entered the room unheard, and 
was observing them with seeming interest. 

Up to that moment Dora had been prepossessed by 
her brother-in-law's appearance and manner, without 
observing anything to distinguish him particidarly. It 
would have been strange indeed were it otherwise. 
Sensible though something of a humorist, practical with- 
out disdaining romance, prudent yet enthusiastic, and 
inheriting the courteous and chivalrous pride which 
is the best of heirlooms, Arthur Lacy was a favourite 
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wherever he was known, and most so where he was 
most known, by his own fireside. But the quiet and 
level bearing of Englishmen, the polite humility which 
refrains from troubling society with the hopes, wishes, 
or fears of atlf^ also flings a veil over character, to be 
raised only in the intimacy of friendship or the annals 
of biography. Lacy might pass among his acquaintance 
as an excellent neighbour, able and active in public, 
agreeable in private, and above all as peculiarly and 
deservedly happy in his circle at home. His vnfe 
such a fascinating woman, his ^unily so handsome and 
promising, his estates so flourishing, his society so 
courted, — ^who would not envj^ Arthur Lacy ? Yet in 
the scrutiny with which he was now regarding his 
daughter and Dora, as they stood side by side in the 
library, Rosamund's hand resting affectionately upon 
Dora^s shoulder, there was an expression of wistfulness, 
not quite in accord with perfect contentment It 
vanished as he came forward. 

''What house is not haunted. Miss Fleming?" he 
asked, drawing a chair to the cliimney-corner, and 
inviting Dora to sit ; " what house that has seen more 
than one generation, that has sheltered a cradle or a 
shroud, is not haunted ? What need of vulgar phan- 
toms, when every chair we sit upon, every plank 
beneath our feet, the board where we eat, and the bed 
where we sleep, recall those who preceded us 7 I should 
be loth to dwell in a house not haunted with these 
things." 
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** VoB »» Dora answered. 

»|^ fcaUstio tale to wnic ancestor and 

^aoe-itl^ll. Or^b«^e^of^ H ,. d.em. 

^ .fiction of ^» ^y^, g^oste that caa ha«nt a 

ThOT «• *^ of *^* lri«9 none c«i be more 

». And of all o«r memones, none ^ 

dwdlmg. And oi au ^^ departed. 

^ than Aat <^«' 'J^'^f'^eBS in his accents, 
There w«i • «««* ^.„ loliloquy ratber than con- 
-*«»^TnXThtX'br«.hea it away 
,««tion. H*"**'*r;«LededinaliveUerv^; diB- 
^thout «. effort, «^ ^"^^ning the bnrden of the 
^^^^rJZX^^^ «, ^ opinion no. 
ttlk, but now •PP«l"f .^ ^til he at last 

^i^ to bia ^^^^;S Meeting a volume 
«^>d to the orMpn^ »^3ect. "^ , i^rf 

M»xw«ll*» Oood mi^- 

« You «^y "^^t^ ftom thoee he used 
papiU But it i« •«»»*««»* '**°^ 

v,*^ «Ad »wwd. Owing ev«7«iuB 

STl,.* lOmed b« own notion of amothers pUce 
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a bonsehold, and fiuicied that the child^lB sehoolrooniy 
if not intrusted to a stranger, was eminently her own. 
She had read, too, how the characters of many great 
and good men had derived their distinguishing traits 
from maternal influence. And did Penelope waLre her 
privileges in this respect ? Without being inquisitive, 
Dora was natorally alive to every drcumstanoe which 
might throw light upon her new-found relations. And 
she thought again of the wistful tone in which Mr. Lacy 
had spoken of domestic afiecti(Hi. But she did not seek 
to make a mystery of these reflections, and she soon 
became absorbed in her book of ballads. 

As Bosamund expected, lihe family circle was in- 
ereased at dinner by Mr. Witham, the vicar of the 
parish. Newly come to his cure, he was full of first 
impressions. He contrasted it with that he had held 
previously in the heart of a great town, and remarked 
that, while he rejoiced in the comparative peace, the 
comparison was less fltvourable to the country than 
many would imagine. 

" Such imaginings," said Lacy, " are mainly due to 
the poets :— - 

' Let cities boast that they provide 
I'or life the omamentB of pride, 
But 'tis the country and the field 
That furnish it with staff and shield '— * 

sings our Cowley, whose own experience might have 
taoght him better.'* 

^Nay,'' observed Witham, "that is more than he 

t 2 
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would have admitted. But you might quote his more 
bitter sarcasm, — ' God made the country, and the city, 
Cain.' - 

'^ Cowley," Mrs. Lacy began, and stopped short ; but 
the vicar was Hstening with unfortunate poHteness, and 
she resumed, speaking rather fast :— • 

''I was going to say how strange it was that he 
should have written some of his lightest poems in the 
midst of religious depression.'* 

" You are thinking of Cowper, my dear," her husband 
interposed. '^ He imitated the line Mr. Witham quoted, 
ril show you Cowley's poem to-morrow." 

Nothing could be more gentle or easy than the 
correction ; and the origin of the blunder was so well 
suggested, that no one would have thought Mrs. Lacy 
could feel any confusion. But Dora, who sat beside 
her, could not help seeing she was a good deal dis- 
turbed. Her eyelids quivered, and a general timidity 
appeared to steal over her. She made no further 
attempt to join in the conversation, and soon rose and 
left the gentlemen to themselves. 

Then Lacy drew the vicar's attention to the com- 
plaint which Winifred Lane had made concerning the 
opposition to her granddaughter's projected marriage. 

" Of course, my good sir," he remarked, " I do not 
say you could do otherwise ; yet it is a great pity, for 
circumstances make this a most desirable match. The 
parties are so respectable, that it is hard to separate 
them out of fear of the future, and remaining together. 
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thej may now become open to imputation. It is a 
cruel dilemma.*' 

" But you know," said Witham, '' that, setting aside 
for tlie moment all higher considerations, no special 
hardship can warrant a breach of the law." 

"Are you sure it is the law?" Lacy asked. "I 
know my friend Aflhley has great doubts about it. 
He's coming down shortly, and I shall ask him to go 
into the case." 

'' You are of course aware," the vicar said, " that 
supposing these doubts to be well founded, there are 
still those higher considerations to which I just referred. 
Mere human law would vanish in the presence of a 
divine command. Whether such exists, I will not take 
upon myself to say. It is remarkable how very little 
attention has been given to this subject by the clergy. 
I fear that scarce one in ten could here give a reason 
for the belief that is in him." 

"Hard words," observed Lacy, "seem to take the 
lelad of arguments in the discussion ; but to boast of 
calling a. spade a spade is often only the vulgarity of 
hypocrisy." 

" Such disputants," Witham answered, " should re- 
member what St. James says of those who seem to be 
religious, and bridle not their tongues; but it is the 
abiding sin of controversialists. I mean to examine 
the question for myself." 

Soon afterwards. Lacy and his guest went out into 
the garden to enjoy the fineness of the evening: there 
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ihey found the ladies and children. It was in the oom- 
panj of the latter that their father^s genial qnafities 
shone out most conspiefnousljr. ''No man can tell/' 
exclaims our great and loving preacher, " but he that 
loves his children, how many ddicioos accents make a 
man's heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges ; their childishness, thdr stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, 
their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy 
and comfort to him that delights in their persons and 
society." All these joys were thoroughly feh by Arthur 
Lacy, and no cloud could overcast his brow when his 
children were by his side. Dearly loving his ancestral 
home, fond of all its traditional associaticms, holding 
an almost superstitious regard even for its antiquated 
defects, prizing it for the memory of those who had 
gone before, he yet felt it doubly dear in the company 
of those who would come after him. So the rest of the 
evening passed cheerfully away, and at its close Dora 
Fleming again joined in the service, the music of which 
had haunted her slumbers the previous night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Little think'st thon, poor Flower ! 
Wlioni I have watched six or seven days, 
And seen thj birth, and seen what evexy hour 
Grave to thy growth, thee to this height to raise, 
Who now dost langh, and triumph on this bough— 
Little think'st thou. 

That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 
To-morrow find thee fiedlen, or not at all. 

Domns, 

James Fentok was Mr. Lacy's head gamekeeper; for 
thoogh that gentleman did not trouble himself much 
with preserving, he yet followed the habits of the 
country so far as to be able to give a friend a good 
day's [E|)ort in the season. The office had almost be- 
come hereditary in the Fentons; they were a &yourable 
specimen of the dependants who cluster roimd most old 
houses ; sturdy, upright, and faithful, to whom service 
is Icxve, and the family honour a matter of pride. Not 
a few of the gravestones in Netley churchyard bore a 
Lacy's testimony to the worth of a Feiton. The Litest 
was inscribed with the name of James's first wife, who 
had been Eosamund's favourite maid, and only left the 
Hall on ber mavriage. She died in a little less than 
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three years, leaving her husband with a boy about 
a year and a half old, — the same Dora saw at the 
oottage-gate. There was great debate at the Hall as 
to providing James with a proper person to take care 
of his house and child. But no opposition was offered^ 
when he settled the question himself, by inviting his 
sister-in-law to live with him. Any doubt that might 
be felt as to the prudence of permitting so young a 
woman to occupy such a situation, was quieted at onoe 
by the confidence reposed in the good training of bodi 
parties. But it must be granted that their relationship 
never entered into the question at all. Under no cir- 
cumstances could it, of itself, be re^u'ded as a disquali- 
fication ; but no figment of mere law could make it a 
qualification. If the companionship were not naturally 
safe, no legislation could render it so. And as for the 
table of degrees, of all the people who ever read it, 
how many are there who once applied it to their own 
case, or for a moment dreamt of its prohibiting any 
natural and scriptural union? It is looked at as a 
harmless,' and to some extent amusing specimen of 
obsolete ingenuity, serviceable only for the guidance 
of a people in leading-strings. It is never seen in 
the thousands of dissenting chapels. Every Christian 
instinctively feels that its prohibitions can only be 
binding so far as they accord with nature and Scrip* 
ture. Relations who could not live together without 
imputation, but for this table, are surely unwise in 
trusting themselves to its impotent protection. 
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Often there is no choice. In hmnble life, or with 
straitened means, the widower and his sister-in-law may 
be constrained by circumstances to live together. But 
what singular want, both of logic and of charity, to 
suppose that if permitted to marry they must neces- 
sarily fall into sin ! And where does the notion arise ? 
Not among the poor themselves. No: it rises in a 
higher circle; where the choice of a companion is 
limited only by tacit etiquette, and a sickly delicacy or 
cowardly self-mistrust too ofben overrules both affection 
and reason. No neighbour in Netley, not the strictest 
old dame of the village, and that was Mrs. Sharpey, 
ever thought harm of James Fenton's taking his sister- 
in-law to live with him; not because they were within 
the table, which never occurred to anybody's mind, but 
because they were a good and trustworthy couple, and 
the companionship was a happiness for both. 

So they had lived together comfortably through the 
year of mourning, and Sarah had learned to love the 
baby as if it were her own, and the little child had 
given her its in&nt heart, when a new life began to 
quicken the affection with which Fenton regarded the 
companion who had lightened those months of sorrow. 
He saw his little babe clinging to the neck of its sup- 
posed mother, and he asked himself, with sudden joy, 
might he not give her a title to the name? Every day 
that passed added to the pleasantness of the thought; 
and at last, on one occasion when Sarah had called him 
soiUy, with almost maternal pride, to come and see how 
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ptettj his boj looked asleep in his little cradle, the 
feeHng some time pent in hi^ breart escaped at his lip% 
and in a txembHag Toioe he begged Sarah to be a 
mother to the slumbering babe, in name as w^ as in 
loTe. 

And now my reader may guess why it was that 
Sarah looked ''bright" when Mrs. Lacy stopped to 
speak to her on her way home with Dora, and why she 
hung her head on being asked for James. That mom* 
ing the declaration had been made; that morning 
Sarah had given her blushing consent; and at that 
time James was gone to see -Mr. Wi^am the yicar, and 
also old Dobson the parish-derk, respecting putting up 
the banns. And even then Sarah was standing at her 
garden-gate looking out for his return. 

But Mrs. Lacy's phaeton had been out of sight a good 
while, and there were no signs of him. Sarah wan- 
dered round the garden, and tied up a stragg^g 
ilower, and tried to play with the little boy, and came 
back again to the gate, and still no James appeared. 
The shadows of the trees fell longer over the lane, and 
the rooks were flocking noisily home to th^ nests by 
the Hall, and Sarah had laid the table aod cleared 
the fire for supper, and again run out to the gate at the 
sound of a fbot&ll, but only to be again disai^omted. 
And the Httle boy grew tired and fretful, for it was past 
his bedtime, yet resisted all preparations to go, for he 
expected the romp to which his fiither always treated 
him in the CTemng. So she took him on her bp, and 
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iat cm. the rocking^liair, and swung him gendj to and 
firo, flinging a hjmn for luUabjTy until his little eyes 
closed and he was presently fast asleep, when she laiid 
him softly in his cradle, and onoe more stole out to the 
gate. 

By this time twilight had passed, and the moon was 
xiaing in the eastern sky. A dull presentiment of com- 
ing calamity began to swell in the maiden's bosom, but 
ahe resisted it, and after a f&w minutes' watch, retained 
into the cottage, and knelt in silent prayer beside the 
cradle where baby lay smiling in his dreams. Then 
Sarah Hstened awhile at the door, but hearing notihing^ 
she lighted a candle, and opening the great Bible which 
Mrs. Lacy had given her sister on her maniage, began 
to read the story of Buth. 

*^ And Naomi said unto her, The man h near of kin 
unto us, one of our next kinsmen.'* 

Absorbed in the pathetic narrative, Sarah had just 
read these words when she was startled by a rustling at 
tihe casement. A pale ^e looked in at her from amidst 
the young honeysuckle leaves, and in another moment 
she had met her long-expected companion at the door 
of the cottage. 

^ James !" she exclaimed, eagerly seizing him by the 
arm, **• what is this ? What makes thee so white ? '* 

But he heeded not the question : and passing by her 
into the house, flung himself into the chair she had 
just quitted, and bowed his head down on the table, ex- 
hausted by emotion. 
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«< Speak to me, James I " Sarah said. *^ Tell me the 
matter. Jjook up, James, and see how baby is smiling 
in bis sleep." 

And she put her hand round his neck to raise him. 

"Touch me not," he cried, starting to his feet; 
** they're going to part us." 

"Partus!" Sarah exclaimed, not apprehending his 
words. 

The baby woke at the sound of his voice, and uttered 
a little cry, and stretched out his arms to his &ther. 
Fenton bent dowa. towards him and touched his plump 
cheek. But the sleepy eyes closed again, and the arms 
fell on the counterpane. 

"Poor little darling," the &ther said: "and would 
they pimish thee too ? " 

" James, James," faltered Sarah, " I cannot bear 
it 1 Part us I" 

Fenton*8 eyes wandered listlessly roimd the room, 
until they rested on a small pile of books. With a 
languid motion he selected one of these, and having 
hurriedly turned over the leaves, laid it on the table 
beside the open Bible, with his finger resting on the 
page. Sarah, who had watched him with eager anxiety, 
glanced down to the place, and read — ^wife's sister. 
The blood rushed to her cheeks, and burying her face 
in her hands, she turned away, and sank into a chair. 

" It*8 false," Fenton exclaimed. " A man may 
many his wife*s sister. I feel it here," he said, striking 
his breast : " I feel it here." 
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His eye glanced upon the columns of Ruth. With 
the keen perception of despair it caught a verse, in 
which the same quick apprehension might find a rescue. 
He read aloud: — . 

*^ The Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
house like Bachel and like Leah, which two did build 
the house of Israel.'* \ 

^' Thej were sisters,** he said, '' and it was meant for 
a good wish for Ruth, that she might be like them.*' 

The hope thus expressed might be ill founded, but it 
soothed the speaker's troubled spirit. 

'' Sarah," he said, in a softer tone than he had used 
before, " thou wilt not leave me, Sarah ? Whatever 
betide, thou will not leave me ? ** 

** The Lord's will be done," she answered, feebly. 

And so in much tribulation they parted for the night. 

The tale spread fast and far through Netley the next 
morning, that James Fenton had been to put up the 
banns between himself and Sarah Lane, and that the 
vicar had stopped them out of the table of degrees. 
There was a general outcry of regret. Then, as the 
first feeling died away, the good wives turned to their 
well-thumbed Bibles, and looked backwards and for- 
wards, in the law and the prophets, for the ground of 
prohibition. It was an idle search. Their simple wits 
knew nothing of " parity of reason ; " they sought not 
to mystify the pure sense of Scripture; they dared not 
add to the written Word. Presently we will see who 
do, and how they do it. Even old Mrs. Sharpey, who 
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boasted, A$X give her the £tBt half <^ any verse from 
the first of Genesis to the last of Berelatioxi, and she 
would tell you the rest, declared dogmatically that there 
was no text forbidding the marriage. 

More authoritative judgment was on the same side. 
Mr. Lovett, the methodist minister of the parish, having 
heard of the affair, called early the first day at Penfion's 
cottage, and, apologizing for his intrusion, bade him be 
of good heart, for the law of God was on his side, and 
the law of man could not prevail against it long. Let 
Tiim and Sarah only keep their conscience dear, and the 
day would surely come when their marriage might be 
celebrated in the face of day, and no man should lift his 
voice against it. And if, then, the reverend vicar felt 
bound by canons or the like, he himself, at his licensed 
chapel, would gladly join their hands. 

But at Netky Hall there was grave and anxious 
deliberation between Lacy and his wife, as to what ought 
to be done. Was it possible, with propriety, to leave 
together two yoimg people who had thus acknowledged 
their attachment ? Yet, was it not cruel to separate 
them, they having done nothing wrong ? The imme- 
diate dilemma was solved by Mrs. Lacy desiring Wini- 
fred to invite her granddaughter to stay a while at the 
Hall, as she had often done before, and providing 
Fenton with the same housekeeper who on such occa- 
sions occupied the maiden's place. 

In the meantime, Lacy, while expecting the visitor 
he mentioned to Mr. Witham, an old college £dend,now 
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in good practice at the bar, wrote to him requesting him 
to send down immediately all the chief recent publica- 
tions on the subject. The packet soon came, and Lacj 
turned eagerly to a perusal of the upholders of the ex- 
isting, or presumed, law. For they have to prove their 
case. The affirmative issue lies with them. And, be- 
sides, Lacy's prepossession was against them, and he 
well knew that one often learns more from one's adver- 
saries than one's friends. He was shocked and humili- 
ated as he read. Not only did he find much that seemed 
sophistical and prejudiced, but he also found the argu- 
ment rife with epithets and invectives, which ill became 
members of a reverend and Christian profession. Such 
polemics, he might think, could hardly expect to be an- 
swered only in accents of milk and honey. And, for my 
own part, I may here say, that if in the conversations I 
shall have hereafter to report, language occurs which 
appears of undue asperity, it must be remonbered it is 
the language of men smarting under the sense of bitter 
wrong. In the meantime, Lacy waited with some im- 
patience for the religious conclusions of Mr. Witham, and 
the legal elucidations of' his friend Ashley. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Boget, droop not, sec the spring 

Is the earth enamelling ; 

And the birds on eveiy tree 

Grreet this mom with melody: 

See how eyeiy stream is drest 

By its margin with the best 

Of Flora's gifts, who seemeth glad 

For snch brooks such flowers she had; 

And the hawthorn eveiy day 

Spreads some little show of May. 

Geoboe Withsb. 

May-Day is, or has been, a universal festival. Even in 
London, although the Maypoles of Comhill and the 
Strand have long vanished, the revels of Jack-in-the 
green may still remind us of the days when Secretary 
Pepys, in his way to Westminster, met ^' many milk- 
maids, with garlands upon their pails, dancing with a 
fiddler before them." And in not a few rural localities 
the holiday is still kept with more or less of festivity, 
and distinguished by some particular ceremony. On 
the last day of April, Dora Fleming observed a certain 
excitement in George and Mary, a mysteriousness in 
their coming and going, a frequent interchange of 
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telegraphic signs, which could only denote the approach 
of what in their young anticipations was considered an 
event. Nor was it sufficient explanation, that, in the 
evening, Mr. Ashley was expected to arrive, although 
Dora could readily perceive that he was a great favourite 
with the children, who called him ^^ uncle Ashley." 

Yet the happiness of the little Lacys arose in a very 
simple occupation. When Dora went this May-day 
morning to the hall-door, she found the porch converted 
into a kind of arbour with branches from the new-leaved 
trees, and gaily adorned with flowers. But the decora- 
tion of the bower had been an affair of more pains than 
the result might indicate. For a full fortnight pre- 
viously had George and Mary ranged over the land, 
exploring the copses and dingles, watohing the progress 
of shrub and flower, marking those which were more 
forward than usual, and preserving a jealous secrecy as 
to their success. For well they knew that they had 
many rivals in the search, and that an incautious word 
might betray the one hawthorn-bush, whose blossom is 
the veritable May, which George had discovered coming 
rapidly into bloom in the sheltered hedge of the Far 
Orchard; or that so Mary might lose the few lingering 
violets which still perfumed one secluded nook in Combe 
Wood. And then, instead of gathering the prizes them- 
selves, they might — oh, pro&.nation I — ^be compelled to 
redeem them from some more fortimate competitor, or to 
see their bower curtailed of its fair decorations. It was 
this little anxiety which occasioned their excitement, 

o 
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and supplied wliat was probably the chief pleasure of the 
time. For it is not onlj grown-up people who find more 
enjoyment in the pursuit than in the possesedon. 

No material disappointment now awaited our treft- 
Sure-seekers. The boughs and flowers they had marked 
for their spoil, fell, with unimportant eatcepdons, into 
their hands on the last aftiemoon of Apiil, and were 
Careftilly kept in water till the next morning, when, with 
old Winifred's help, the young folks duly ornamented 
the lintel. The May had come finely into blossom, 
and mingled its firagrance with that of Mary's violets. 
But the pleasure of the work ended not there. Brother 
and sister rejoiced to tell the incidents of their search, 
where they had be^i, their various hopes and fears, alt 
"their little adventures ; and as the tale might be repealed 
to every new-comer, its narration greatly prolonged the 
del%ht of the morning. 

But to Dora Fleming, while she listened good-na- 
turedly to this childish gossip, the day was fraught witb 
much anxiety. The Bunnings were eacpected, according 
to old custom, to join the family circle at the HialL 
A few brief hours would introduce Dora to the sister 
who had so disdainftilly repelled her advance, erea 
when they were made in her deepest affliction. P)ene- 
lope herself felt some solicitude as to the meeting. She 
had purposely arranged it to take place in the presemee 
of company, in order that mere decorum might prevent 
Mrs. Dunning from too broad an exhibition of ill-will. 
And even so, she was afVaid that her husband, wilb 
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wboee tetidioiisness she iras well aoqaainted, might be 
ihoeked or acMidalisied by some unsisterly display. 

Sach a fear would seem to show that there existed 
some secret want of sympathy between Lacy and his 
wife. Nor would it be difficult to find superficial rea- 
sons for the defect. He and Dunning had both married 
alter a brief watering-place courtship, when the first 
appeared to draw a prize in the matrimonial lottery, 
and the last certainly did not obtain a blank. But 
Mrs. Rigby then stood in a parent's place to the young 
ladies, and Tery little, possibly nothing, would be said 
of tibeir still sarriving mother. Family differences are 
always a disagreeable subject of discourse; and after 
marrii^e Penelope would find it difficult to enter upon 
ezplanaticms. Lacy's politeness would prompt him to 
spare her any pain by checking her on the threshold. 
And thus it would become far from improbable, that 
eren when she was oompelled by Dora's letter to open 
the subject, the tale might remain only half told, and so 
a consciousness might grow up between husband and 
wife, that there existed one topic of interest to which 
neither must erer allude. 

But this construction, as it was superficial, was also 
insufficient to explain the kind of reserve apparent be- 
tween them. Dora herself might already have observed 
that in Lacy's presence there was an indecision in her 
lister's manner ; that she seemed to labour under some 
restraint, and showed less of the frank gaiety which 
made her so popular in society; and that even in their 

o 2 
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own tete-a-titea the sunahine of her face was not seldom 
oyercast, and her liveliest mood interrupted by a short 
reyerie. And on the other hand, there were times when 
Lacy appeared to shun rather than seek his wife's con- 
versation, and showed an empreasemeni in his manner 
towards her, betrajring that he felt, and wished to con- 
ceal, a want of interest. In such trifles, a shrewd ob- 
server might, I say, detect an incipient reserve, which 
might either freeze into indifference, or melt away in 
the warmth of returning cordiality. But Dora Fleming, 
while she could not help seeing an occasional token of 
the sort, did not suffer her fancy to make it the foimda- 
tion of a theory. 

Noon was scarcely past when the expected visitors 
arrived. From the library, where she was sitting with 
Mr. Ashley and Lacy, Dora could hear the almost bois- 
terous glee with' which the little Lacys welcomed their 
cousin Emma, and aunt Jane, as they were wont to call 
the younger Miss Dunning. She had scarcely time to 
nerve herself against a " scene,** when the door opened, 
and she advanced with her hand instinctively held out, 
to greet her repudiating sister. But Anastasia drew her 
tall, form to its full height, and just touching the prof- 
fered fingers, curtsied in great state, with a chilliDg 
smile. To her. Miss Fleming's appearance was the 
reverse of prepossessing. Had Dora been plun, or 
awkward, or vulgar, Mrs. Dunning might have met her 
with .more complacency; but her &ce, and figure, and 
air were only too weU calculated to awake her sisfer's 
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^ToltDg passion, and confinn her long-cherished antipathj. 
J)ora coloured deeply, and almost burst into tears; but 
she was recalled to self-possession by the cordiality with 
which the lawyer atoned for his wife's coldness, and by 
the no less friendly greeting of his sisters. Amidst the 
rustle of general conversation which ensued, she soon 
regained her entire equanimity. 

The afternoon, according to annual custom, was de- 
voted to an excursion to the Malvern Hills. Divers 
eqixipages conveyed the party to their foot ; and so 
blithe and merry were the pleasure-seekers, that even 
Anastasia's ill-humour was soon charmed to flight. 
The road was different from that previously travelled 
by Dora, lying along one of those agreeable lanes which 
mark the manner of enclosing in former days, when land 
was £bx from having acquired its present value. It was 
wide and winding, bordered on each side by a strip of 
heathery turf, and here and there showing one of those 
nooks where gipsies love to pitch their tents. In fact, 
at one such spot a circle blackened by fire and some 
scattered im& of straw bespoke a recent encampment 
of those uncouth but picturesque wanderers. Now and 
then a cottage peeped from amidst embowering trees, 
and its porch was sure to be adorned with a green 
bough in honour of the holiday. The country con- 
sisted of a succession of knolls, which the road sometimes 
wound round and sometimes passed over, and, as in the 
whole region, the most distinguishing feature of the 
landscape was the tmusual proportion of wood. 
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But at length the hme widened into a broad oommoii, 
from which the hills rose abruptly in all their nuijesty. 
A wayside inu gave accommodation to the €arr]agel^ 
and the company in several diyisions b^gan to scale the 
steep acclivity; a laboriotis task, for on the Herefoid- 
shire side there were then none of those gently sloping 
paths, which from the village on the other enable even 
an invalid to reach the summit without too much exer- 
tion. The children seized upou ^ unde Ashley/* and 
made him accompany them in advance of the others^ 
often laugUngly looking back, and taunting the others 
with their slowness. Mr. Dunning devoted himself to 
Dora, declaring that for once he would be a bachelor; 
his sisters were such hardy mountaineers they could 
take care of themselves ; and Lacy, as indeed he was 
bound in his quality of host, might look to the matrons. 

A sally like this rarely fell from the contemplative 
lawyer, and excited a general smile, in which even his 
wife scomfrdly joined. But it might be observed that 
Lacy neglected the part assigned him, giving his arm 
to Jane Dunning. They were old friends. There 
was a quaintness of &ncy about the q>inster which 
tallied very well with Lacy's humour. She was smart 
in repartee, and they had had many a passage at words 
together. She was also an adept in talking nonsense, 
and he, too, was fain at times to assume the cap and 
bells. Many a iheme had they run to earth in such 
qport, and the lady, as of right, usually carried off the 
trophy, that is» the last word. But such triflei like the 
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delicacy of the same name, is almost too ethereal for 
descriptioiXy though both, to be good, must have somc^ 
strength beneath the froth. 

Dunning and his companion directed their course 
towards the conical eminence called the Sugar-loaf^ 
while the rest of the partj pushed straight for the 
QUQunit of the Worcestershire Beacon. And here t 
need not take a leaf from the '^ Malvern Guide/' bjr 
describing the prospect from those well-known hills. 
^^ It is the goodliest vista in England," writes that fine 
old gentleman Evelyn, recording in his diary an ascent 
of the Beacon. *' Twelve £ur counties saw the blaze 
from Malvern's stately height,'' sings Macaulay, alluding 
to its ancient use in his ballad of " The Armada." Over 
that extensive champaign Dora Fleming gazed, when 
ahe reached the lowest point of the ridge, and rested 
there awhile with Dunning on a bench placed for the 
repose of such pilgrims. Beneath her lay the vallej 
that winds down between the North Hill and the 
Beacon to St. Ann's Delight. A light breeze from the 
east came up the vale, waving the hair on Dora's brow, 
aad bearing on its wings the irregular notes of a melody 
then played every third hour by the chimes of the 
Abbey Church. '' Bewildered chimes" they were; 
and it was some time before^ in the tune, the listener 
detected an old friend, commonly known as '^Awaj 
with Melancholy." Dora thought the selection curioi^ 
and looked in her companion's &ce with the intention 
of aayiog ao; but she there met an expression ao much 
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at yariance with the sentimeiit of the song, tiiat &e 
words died on her lipe. Dminingy nnconacioiis of his 
own gloom, attributed her sorprifle to the music 

'' You think that a singuhir tune for chureh>bells, 
Miss Fleming," he said. 

^' The common words make it seem odd," she answered; 
^ but the melody is really grave enough for a hymn, 
like many of Mozart's." 

'' Ah, Miss Fleming," Dunning said, '' I am one of 
his worshippers. Tou should hear Jane sing ' Life let 
us cherish.' " 

^* But there again," observed Dora, ^ the air is almost 
too pathetic for the words." 

'^ The words are on the lips, and the music in the 
heart," murmured Dimning, as if speaking to himself. 

^' And so the ^Pardon me. Miss Fleming, I have a 

bad habit of meditation. My thoughts are apt to cany 
me I know not where, but quite away from my duty of 
pointing out the lions." 

And in a light tone of gossip the lawyer proceeded to 
direct Dora's attention to the various objects of interest 
in the landscape. But his altered manner fidled to 
remove the impression left by his previous words. 
Strange, thought Dora, that so little should call forth 
such grave feelings. She was interested in her oom* 
panion; there was a gentle, almost womanly, tenderness 
in his deportment, inviting compassion rather than 
respect, seeking sympathy without seeming to expect 
it. How could such a temper cope with one like 
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Anastasia's ? Dora Iiad been pleased to think she might 
poBubly conciliate her disdainful sister, by paying atten* 
tion to her husband; now she feared that any attenticm 
ci the kind would be misconstrued and mischievous. 
Sbe was glad when Dunning remarked that their friends 
had gained the summit of the hill, and proposed to 
join them. 

Anastaaia glanced ironically upon the wanderers as 
they came up ; but Mr. Lacy was beginning to speak, 
and prevented her from uttering the rising sarcasm. 
He was pointing to the range of mountains, purple in 
the distance, that divide^ the counties of Hereford and 
Brecon. 

' '' It is among those hills," said he, while a picnic 
repast was being prepared on the grass, " that the Fair 
Family were, or shall I say are, believed to have their 
dwelling." 

''The Fair Family!" Dora exclaimed; ''what are 
they?" 

" One of Arthur's old wives' tales," said Mrs. Lacy. 
" He has so many ^ 

She happened to catch her husband's eye as she 
spoke, and stopped like one rebuked. Li the mean- 
time George and Mary had crept to their other's 
knees, and were looking up into his £ice " with wonder- 
waiting eje8.*\ All the party sat down upon the turf, 
ancl Laoy rushed into the middle of his tale. 

^ In a green hollow among those Hatterill Hills there 
liea a placid lake. Standing on its margin in days of 



jore, yoa iroald aee aa lalaiid in the midst, to the eye 
fiur as a garden, but inaooetaible to the foot; for, like 
the Fortonaie Ides of the Atlaniio, when you pushed 
yoor boat from the shore to reach it, it £ided away 
as you drew near, and you will sail oyer what had just 
appeared to be land. Not, indeed, that people knew 
the &ct experimentally, for within the memory of man 
no boat had erer been launched upon that tranquil 
water* Yet for the adYenturous there was a way to the 
island. Onoe in erery year, and upon a certain day, a 
oave opened in the rock near the lake, and disdoaed a 
winding passage, which would bczAg any one bold 
enough to explore it, to the middle of the enchantei} 
isle. There he would find himself in a lovely garden, 
abonndiiig in eyery flowar and fiaiit, and wotdd be 
made welcome l^ the Fair Family, mystical beings of 
the fairy sort, who would hospitably entertain him aa 
long as he liked to stay, and would also endow him 
with a prophetic knowledge of things to come. Only 
their rule strictly prescribed that the guest should take 
nothing whatever away when he quitted the island." 

^ Which of couxae somebody did," interposed Jane 
Dunning. ^ It's the regular way in *£sdry talcs." 

« Ton shall hear," Lacy oontinued. << But I ahoold 
have told you that, aa at the lake where 

' Toong St. Eerin stole to sleep,' 

no bird was ever known to fly over the water, though a 
•oft strain of music seemed at times to rise from i^ 
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bosom, and float on the breeze among the hills. Well, 
there was this interdict on the island, that nothing 
might be carried away. For manj a year had the 
Fair Family maintained their hospitality, and none of 
their visitors had infidnged the rule. But at length an 
ill-omened wight abused their benevolencci by con- 
cealing a flower* in his breast when he quitted their 
myiterious abode. As soon as he emerged from the 
cave, the flower vanished away, and the luckless pilferer 
lost at once his memory and his wits. And although 
the island is still there, and the birds still avoid the 
lake, and broken melodies hover round it in the 
twilight, never since has the cave in the rock re* 
opened, and ill-luck has attended the race of the 
Oymry." 

^* Is that all, papa ? " asked George, who had beei^ 
eagerly listening. '' I should like to visit that lake, and 
watch for the island." 

^' Yott would best take heed,*' his &ther answered. 
'' For an adventurous person, who once tried to solve 
the mystery by draining the lake, was scared from his 
enterprise by an awful form that rose from the water 
and warned him to desist on pain of seeing the country 

"For my part, Penelope," said Mrs. Dunning, <'I 
should be sorry to have my children's heads filled with 
aooh tales, if I were you. What do you," she added, 
Umiog sharply to Dora, "say to it ?" 

Aaastasia knew she was asking £>r a decision between 
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husband and wife. Sophia Donning interposed, and 
prevented an answer. 

'' I should like to know,** she said, in her uauil 
niatter-of-&ct manner, ^' what would have happened, if 
anybody had really launched a boat upon that lake." 

'^ The story would have been spoilt," said • Lacy; 
^' that^s all. As it is, it has no end." 

^' Yes," added Dunning, " there is the great charm of 
these traditions. They never come to an end.'* 

''No charm in our Chancery suits, Mr. Dunning," 
cried Ashley. '' But how do you know the story would 
have been spoilt ? Something might have happened.** 

''Just 80. It is what I meant. Thinking of sueh 
things is like musing of the people in yonder planet." 

And Dunning pointed to a pale star beginning to 
twinkle in the deepening sky. 

" Or like seeking the elixir of life," said Mrs. Lacy, 
with a self-betraying effort to join in the conversation. 

" Or gazing on the inscriptions of Nineveh," sug- 
gested Ashley. 

"Or exploring the sotirce of the Nile," said Jane 
Dunning. "For who knows what wonders mi^ 
come ? " 

" Stay, Miss Dunning," cried Lacy. " You are grow- 
ing too practical now for my island. Let us keep in 
the realms of Scheherezade." 

Who will not talk when the Arabian Nights are dis- 
cussed ? Rosamund and Emma, who had been sitting 
a little apart, talking chiefly of Philip and how ftr off 
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irere Iik holidays, caught some of the jamiliar nameSi 
and drew near to add their mite to the flow of words. 
It is said we may test the popularity of a fiction by 
the number of proyerbial characters it furnishes, types 
referred to everywhere, and everywhere recognized. 
What tales then shall rival the Arabian Nights ? Even 
in the company now rejoicing over them, if the story of 
the sisters who envied their younger sister were men- 
tioned, there was I fear one bosom to which the lesson 
might bring some misgivings. 

But now the sun was almost touching the crest of the 
Hatterill Hills, and the planet Dunning had noticed 
was brightening in the sky. The music might even 
then be floating over the enchanted lake. It was time 
to descend Into the plain. The children slid, and 
slipped, and gambolled down, still making Mr. Ashley 
their playmate, while the others followed almost as 
jocundly, if with less elasticity. The flat was soon 
reached, and the return homewards b^an. Home, by 
the route traversed in the morning, but with different 
adjuncts. Noon and sunshine had given p]ace to 
' evening and twilight ; instead of the (fining insects 
which then fiUed the air, dusky bats now flitted across 
the way; of all the birds then vocal in the thickets, 
the nightingale alone maintained its song. 

I need not tell how, after tea, a romping game at 
ioirkitBy in which young and old engaged with equal 
glee^ in the great hall, closed the festivities of this 
Iby-day. It had not been a day of unmixed pleasure 
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to all. It embittered AnaatasiA^s spleen, and it excited 
fteah solicitnde in Dora. She was acarcelj prepared 
for the realily of her sister's aversion. She had also 
noticed more of Penelope's peculiar manner mider her 
husband's observation. She was depressed bj theas 
recollections when she retired for the night, and thought 
with regret of With jcombe-in^the-Moors. Before lying 
down, she took out the flowers scattered over her 
mother's grave by Phoebe Layton, and did not seek 
repose xmtil she had looked long upon the &ded relics^ 
and often pressed them fondly to her-lips. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Negabiint fort^ qun sunt Terissima, pariter et affirmabiint qam 
mnltum aliena sunt a veritate, tantum nt soas opiniones taeantiir. 
Fisher : Epiac, BoffeiuU: DtMatr. Hau Till. 

Mbakwhile, the interferenoe with Featon^ nmnuige 
mus oocasicmiiig much (K)iiiiikotioii in Nedej. Featoa 
himself, stricken to the heart, compbuned bitterly both 
of the law and the law-makefs, and flui^ about a spirit 
of disaffection hitherto totally nnknown in the qniet 
and raral pariah. From his own master he strongly 
prayed that Sarah might be allowed to return to hia 
honse; his child, he said, pined for its only mother; 
there was no peace beneath his roo£ And, in his own 
homely language, he urged that man oonld noinamake 
a nnicm which God allowed, and that ihey who were 
joined in the sight of hearen had no omae to ftar the 
law of parliament. And Lacrjr, iHiile he listened to 
these aoRowM remonstrances, asked himself how men 
ooold be expected to fight for altar or hearth,, when the 
one was made a barrier between natural aifections, and 
Aeothtt kwHlsepoiM of its dearest ehaim? Bnt as 
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jet he deaired his indignant follower to moderate his 
grief, and await with the best patience he could an 
authoritatiye settlement of the question. 

It was still much agitated amongst the people. Mr. 
Lovett, the minister, had attracted a large congrega- 
tion to his chapel, by announcing that he intended to 
preach upon it. In his sermon, while stoutly maintain- 
ing the binding obligation of the Levitical prohibitions, 
he as sturdily insisted that this was not among them. 
Such had been the doctrine of the great founder of his 
sect, John Wesley. The old wives, always our chief 
rural polemics, followed his lead, and searched the books 
of the law with more vigour than ever. Protestants to 
the core, they nevet dreamed of any tribunal above the 
Word. But the mere existence of the prohibition was 
a puzzle and a stumbling-block. The table always 
stared them in the face in church, and with the habitual 
deference of their class, and in ignorance that not a few 
of. their own bishops would have supported them, they 
were loth to discredit it. 

Witham, their vicar, was busily studying the matter. 
He also ventilated it among the clergy of the neigh* 
bourhood. But he was astonished at the argumebts of 
his reverend brethren. Every 'one had a dogmatic 
opinion, but very few could give an intelligible reason 
for it. One would quote a comment he had read in his 
D'Oyley and Mant. There was another conunient on 
the other side, but that did not matt^. Anotiher 
reverend gentleman referred mysteriously to the cxea- 
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lion of Eve. Here, a stately rector talked vaguely of 
tlie practice of the early Christians; there, a precise 
curate, more vaguely still of the practice of the Catho- 
Hc church. The courtly and comfortable nephew of a 
courtly and supple prelate blandly defended the present 
rule as desirable in "good society." The strangely 
habited incumbent of a modem antique district church 
said indignantly, the whole question had been settled 
by the reverend Doctor Oldman, of St. Ignatius' Col- 
lie, Oxford. Being asked if he had read the reverend 
Doctor Oldman's pamphlet, he answered in the n^a- 
tive. Of prejudice and dogmatism Witham encountered 
plenty ; of knowledge and judgment very little. Not in 
one single instance did he find a man to lay his finger 
on a text, and say, There is the written word, there itf 
ihe eternal law. 

So he sought for such a text himself, beginning with 
the "well-wom eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, where, 
if at all, he might expect to find it. The result of his 
inquiry will be seen in a conversation he held with Lacy 
and Ashley, as they were strolling together in Holme 
Park, a few evenings after May-day. Lacy had intro- 
duced the subject by remarking, that the difficulty of 
discussing it was considerably increased by the timidity 
with which it was commonly approached. 

"There is no ground for such timidity," said the 
vicar. " There is really nothing in the matter to wound 
the most fastidious delicacy. The meaning put upon 
the expressions in Leviticus, by, as I am sorry to say, 

K 
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certain divines, even if correct, which I doubt, is quite 
beside the present question." 

" In fact," observed Ashley, "it is sufficient for our 
purpose, if we understand those expressions as simplj 
equivalent to ' thou shalt not many.' " 

^ Exactly," Witham answered. " Unless they relate 
to marriage — and some great oriental scholars declare 
they do not — they are superfluous to Christians. And 
now let us look at them. They begin with a general 
prohibition addressed to all who are ' near of kin.' How 
shall we discover who are near of kin? The words 
occur in other places of our English version lt>eside8 
this." 

" Why," remarked Lacy, " Naonoi describes Boaz as 
^ near of kin,' ^ one of our next kinsmen.' " 

" Surely," said the vicar. " We might expect, there- 
fere, to find some distinction on referring to the originaL 
And in fact, the words really used in Leviticus occur 
nowhere else in the Bible. Our Wyclifiites, translating 
from the Vulgate, wrote more exactly * next of blood; ' 
and say in their marginal note, only degrees of con- 
sanguinity are here forbidden. But we may accept the 
still stronger and more literal version of an en ^in ^nt 
living divine, 'flesh of his flesh.' We could hardly 
have a more explicit definition of consanguinity. Then 
this general precept is followed by other special ones, 
naming certain relations. I would appeal to Mr. Ashler, 
whether it is possible to press the general words be7<uid 
the specified cases." 
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'' Certainly," that genideman answered, '' we lawyers 
should not do so. Thus, suppose we ware framing an 
educational franchise, some people's crotchet, we might 
declare, those who are ignorant shall not vote. If we 
went on, those who cannot read shall not vote ; those 
who cannot write, who cannot cipher, shall not vote; 
then those only who could not read, wiite, or cipher, 
would be held ignorant for the purposes of the act.*' 

" Very well," continued Witham. " Let us then see 
the specific limitations here imposed upon a man's 
marrying his wife's relations. In considering them, we 
must steadily bear in mind that polygamy was lawful 
among the Jews. It is indeed distinctly recognized in 
the two yerses declaring the restrictions. They are 
the seventeenth and eighteenth. The first in the most 
absolute manner forbids marriage with a woman and 
her daughter, or granddaughter." 

" And of course," observed Ashley^ " implicitly, and 
not merely by analogy, with her mother or grand->^ 
mother." 

" But in one of the pamphlets," Lacy said, " I have 
found it suggested that this chapter contains no pro- 
hibition of a man'3 marrying his daughter." 

*' The suggestion is one of the desperate shifts to 
which some Interpreters are driven," the vicar answered. . 
<< It makes one blush to reply that the husband's 
daughter is also the wife's, and that this seventeenth 
verse clearly £>rbids their union. The injunction is 
repeated in the twentieth chapter. It as clearly pro* 
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hibits marriage with a stepdaughter or granddaughter.^ 
And to these restrictions there is no limitation in time." 

« They therefore continue in force," Aahlej said, 
** after the death of the wife." 

"Undoubtedly," replied Witham. « But such is not 
the case with the injunction contained in the foUowing 
verse. Before quoting it, I would anticipate certain 
criticism by observing, that for our purpose it is indif- 
ferent whether we read ' wife,' as the text now stands, 
or ' woman,' as the critics I mean say it ought to stand* 
Substantially it runs thus:— * Thou shalt not take a 
wife to her sister, to vex her, in marriage, beside the 
other, in her lifetime.' " 

"To vex her, beside the other, in her lifetime," 
repeated Lacy. "What question can be raised con- 
cerning the meaning of such plain words ? 

" The first phrase," Ashley added, " gives the reason 
of the law, and the others impliciUy prescribe that^ the 
reason ceasing, the law also ceases." 

" Yet," said Lacy, " I have found it gravely argued, 
that if you regard ' in her lifetime,' as limiting words, 
so you must ' to vex her ; ' and tiiat, therefore, accord- 
ing to this line of interpretation, where there %vas no 
vexation there would be no prohibition." 

Good heaven I " exclaimed the lawyer, indignantly ; 
18 It possible that any one can condescend to such 
paltry quibbling ? " 

"It 18 one sample out of many, I am sorry to say," 
repUed Witham. « Of course die vexation is presumed 
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tmiyersal. It is probably mentioned in recollection of 
Bacbel and Leab." 

"In effect," added Asbley, "and in legal pbrase, 
tbe words are surplusage." 

** Well," continued tbe vicar, ** every one must grant 
tbat, as our English text stands, tbere is no doubt about 
its meaning. It is fully expressed in tbe old Wycliffite 
version, ' thou sbalt not take tbe sister of thy wife, &c.,. 
while tby wife liveth yet.' Now, I apprehend, that 
where a restrictive law forbids an act within certain 
limits, without those limits the act is, by necessary 
implication, lawful." 

"Surely," the lawyer answered. "In such cases, 
quod non vetitum esty permissum intelligitur,^^ 

" And thus," said Witham, " this verse, in our trans- 
lation, clearly permits marriage with a ivife^s sister after 
the death of tbe first. Accordingly, the opponents of 
this marriage are compelled to assert, that the verse is 
not rightly translated." 

" Some of our translators," observed Lacy, " suggest 
in the margin * to another,' for * to her sister.' " 

" Yes," said the vicar. " But besides that there is 
no good authority for the suggestion, and that it is even 
given up by the most eminent opposing critics, such a 
construction would prohibit polygamy, which we know 
to have been lawful." 

" And which is indeed tacitly sanctioned in the pre- 
vious verse," tbe lawyer added. 

" Yes," said .Witham. " I shall not shock you by 
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detailing all the fearful paltering with which l3us text 
has been assailed. I find a learned professor daring to 
present a piece of sheer nonsense as the word of God. 
I find a brother minister saying, with strange levity, ifc 
may be this, or it may be that, but after all is probably 
right as it stands. I might say that such fruitless and 
irreverent criticism is of itself sufiScient proof that it is 
right as it stands. And I do say, that the almost uni^ 
versal consent of oriental scholars, from Sir William 
Jones downwards, together with the xmifbrm interpre- 
tation and practice of the Jews from the earliest time to 
the present day, is incontrovertible evidence that it is 
right as it stands. This verse, therefore, taken alone, 
rmdoubtedly permits marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister." 

" And so," observed Ashley, " its opponents rely on 
the sixteenth, forbidding marriage with a brother^s wife, 
assuming that to be the meaning of the text. They 
maintain, that by ' parity of reason ' this rule extenda 
to a wife^s sister, and being a positive prohibition, 
overrides what they term the inferential permission, 
conveyed in the eighteenth." 

'^ A vast deal of ingenuity has been exerted here," 
said the vicar. ^^ Others regard the latter verse as 
supplemental to the former; and having r^ard to 
polygamy, look upon it as forbidding, during a wife's 
lifetime, the marriage which the sixteenth prohibits 
after her death." 

"That object might surely be effected in a less 
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ambiguous manner," the lawyer answered. " But all 
the while these gentlemen are themselves arguing on 
a purely inferential deduction. This parity of reason 
is a mere gratuitous assumption, set up originally by a 
small sect of the Jews, always rejected by their priests 
and lawyers ; wholly at variance with the facts of the 
case, and not requisite to express any natural restriction 
otherwise omitted. It would in truth be odd to talk of 
parity where polygamy existed. But there never was 
parity in any country. Marriage has always been held 
to merge the wife in the husband ; never the reverse. 
On the other hand, the permission contained in the 
eighteenth verse is not inferential. It is the necessary 
result of the language there used." 

" So I believe," said "Witham, " And besides, even 
here the brother's wife is nowise regarded as a sister. 
In the twentieth chapter, marriage with her is visited 
with a far lighter penalty ; and in Deuteronomy, in a 
certain case, it is positively enjoined. It stands, there- 
fere, on a very different footing from the other marriages 
here condemned. Driven then from this position, our 
controversialists fall back upon one that is stranger 
stiQ. They say, that as at the creation man and wife 
were declared to be of one flesh, and the description was 
confirmed by the words of our Lord himself, the kindred 
of the wife are in the same degree the kindred of the 
husband, and are thus within the provisions of the 
law." 

"What!" exclaimed Lacy; "and so a husband's 
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brother and wife^s sister are themselyes brother and 
sister/' 

<< And thej are so conaidered, or at least their mar- 
riage is forbidden, in the Greek Church," the vicar said. 
'^But the western canonists more naturally recoiled 
from so outrageous a result; preferring to set logic at 
defiance by an arbitrary conclusion." 

'' Some most laughable conceits have grown out of 
this," said the lawyer. 

" I can well believe it," Witham answered. " Now, 
in reply to this aigument, we might say, with Sir 
Thomas Morels fellow-victim, Bishop Fisher, that one- 
ness of flesh is dissolved by death, and be content to 
leave the question there." 

'^ There was a parallel case," said Ashley, '4n the 
[Roman law of adoption. Adoptive brothers and sisters 
were not permitted to marry, pending the adoption; 
but if it ceased, the prohibition also ceased." 

" True," continued the vicar. " But, further, so 
important a rule, if intended to prevail, could never 
have been left to inference* And the theory is in &ct 
shattered to pieces by these very Levitical prohibitions. 
Plainly, if it were true, there would be no need to for- 
bid marriage with a wife's mother or daughter. Plainly, 
there would be no such distinctions as father's sister 
and mother's sister, or daughter-in-law and step- 
daughter. The son's wife would become his father's 
daughter, whereas, in the fifteenth verse she is expressly 
called his daughter-in-law. The eleventh verse, for- 
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bidding a man to mariy his Btepmotlier's daughteri 
specifies * by thy fether,' thus permitting him to many 
her daughter by a previous husband ; whereas, on this 
theory the latter would be his sister quite as much as 
the former. So again, in our very case, a brother's 
wife would be a sister, whereas we have just seen that 
she was not. I can only regard the hypothesis as 
another of the unworthy shifts to which these disputants 
are reduced, when they come to Scripture for support 
which it nowhere affords." 

"This transubstantiation of two persons into one," 
observed Lacy, '^ reminds me of another, derived like it 
from taking words too literally. I should have thought 
the meaning of those we have been considering was 
plain enough. They mean, that between husband and 
wife there shall be as full a communion of interests and 
affections and feelings, as if, like our first parents, they 
were formed of the same fiesh." 

And as he spoke, he seemed to repress a sigh. 

" It is so," replied the vicar, " that the phrase is 
interpreted by many of our ablest divines. In fact, I 
would say boldly, it admits of no other intelligible 
explanation. The comparison made by St. Paul con- 
firms this view rather than otherwise. And, therefore, 
the words have no bearing on our present question." 

"All this time," said Ashley, "we have taken for 
granted that the Levitical prohibitions are binding upon 
Christians. But I for one grant nothing of the sort. I 
believe that these regulations form part of the judicial 
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law of Moses, and as such are not obligatory tinder the 
Chriistian dispensation. Still, it is satis&ctory to know, 
that even if in force, they do not forbid this particiilar 
marriage." 

** They stand on very different ground from the ten 
commandments," Lacy added ; '* and I could fear that 
placing them together in church is only too likely to 
teach disrespect of the latter." 

" Yes,'* said the vicar. " The lawin Leviticus would 
be none the less divine, supposing it prescribed only to 
the Jews. But it is nowise inconsistent to adopt the 
double position, first, that the Levitical prohibitions do 
not bind ; secondly, that if they do, they do not include 
marriage with a deceased wife^s sister. And as the 
establishment of the second proposition renders the first 
immaterial, it was to that I chiefiy directed my attention. 
I have now no doubt on the subject. The marriage is 
not forbidden in the Old Testament." 

'' And still less, I ^ould think,'* said Lacy, " in the 
New." 

^'It may make one feel ashamed to mention the 
arguments against it, derived from the New Testament," 
the vicar answered. ** They are founded on John the 
Baptist's rebuke of Herod, in which case we need only 
say, the brother's wife, not widow, was in question ; on 
▼ery far-fetched interpzetations of the apostolic letter 
from Jerusalem, and of St. Paul's reproof of the 
Corinthians ; and on the oneness of flesh which we 
have abeady mentioned. They are all entirely over- 
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thrown hj our Lord's reply to the Sadducees, who put 
tke case of the seven brothers successively marrying 
one wife. Not a word of disapproval do we find, 
where, if at all, as in the kindred case of divorce, we 
might assuredly expect it. And thus I conclude finally 
that the marriage is not forbidden by the gospel any 
more than by the law.'* 

'^And what," Lacy asked, ''do you consider the 
positive law of the former on the subject ? '' 

'^ It seems to me," was the reply, *' sufiSciently plain. 
The Jewish converts were lefi; to the guidance of those 
who sat in Moses' seat; the Gentiles were commanded 
to obey the law of their land ; in most cases the Boman. 
In either instance the marriage would be lawful." 

" How then," again the host inquired, " did the con- 
traiy opinion arise ? " 

" That question," Witham said, " would lead us on 
to new ground. And as the shadows are lengthening 
&st, perhaps we had better postpone its discussion. It 
is enough now to know, that no scriptural rule fetters 
our judgment in the matter." 

And so the gentlemen turned their steps slowly 
towards the Hall, where Mrs. Lacy was expecting them 
at the tea-table. They had proceeded some paces in 
silence, when Witham spoke again. 

^'To me," he said, ''it is a most deplorable thing, 
that for the sake of supporting a foregone conclusion, men 
should thus palter with the sacred text. The theologian 
should disappear in the critic. The faith of millions 
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reposes on their English Bible. WhereYer our tongue 
is heard, this Yersion is read, and learnt, and loYed, as 
the Yety word of Grod. Such reYerence may be carried 
too &r, but it is at least an error on the right fdde. 
And once let an idea go forth, that CYen in the nearest 
and dearest relations of life our book is a deoeptiYc 
guide, — ^and these interpreters assert no less than this, 
*~and what a flood of unbelief and irreYerence yon let 
loose upon the land ! But, alas ! I fear the men who 
tempt this awful risk, already giYC Scripture only the 
second place in their rule of faith and practice.'' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



De ce qn'on a cheri la fatale presence 
Ne nous laisse jamais dedans rindifference; 
Et, si de cette vue on n'accroit son dedain, 
Notre amour est bien pr^s de nous rentier au sein. 

MOLIEBE. 



Qci£T and even was the usual tenor of the life at Netley 
Hall. An excursion like that lately described, — a drive 
to Malvern, — a shopping journey to Worcester, — the 
interchange of visits, — these were the only incidents 
that varied the daily routine. But all was not tranquil 
beneath this outward calm. I have already said, that 
almost from her first arrival, Dora Fleming was per- 
plexed by certain peculiarities in her sister's manner, 
which seemed to denote that her external joyousness 
was but a mask for some hidden but abiding grief. 
Every day confirmed the suspicion that such was really 
the case. But many had elapsed before any light 
dawned upon Dora's mind respecting the cause. It was 
soon after Mr. Ashley came to the Hall, that she first 
caught a glimpse of the truth. His friend's visit ap-> 
peared to infuse new life into Lacy. They were always 
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together. The lawyer's presence seemed to fill some 
void in his host's existence. Ashley became a com- 
panion to Lacy in all his occupations. The latter was 
very fond of planting, and of varying the laying out of 
his grounds. Indeed the power to make such altera- 
tions is a chief enjoyment in the possession of land. 
With his guest he would stroll over tKe park, now exa- 
mining the fences of the young plantations ; for, he 
would say, repeating a quotation in Evelyn's S^lva, — sl 
book he knew nearly by heart, — 

" If cattel or oon^ may eater to crop, 
Young oak is in danger of losing his top," — 

now discussing the opening or closing of vistas, or the 
cutting of new quincunxes in the lawn ibr flower-beds. 
Not seldom the ladies were invited to join in these 
walks, and while Penelope tmiformly declined, Dora 
sometimes, partly by her sister's persuasion, accompanied 
the gentlemen. Mr. Ashley appeared to enjoy her com- 
pany, and Mrs. Lacy was glad to please h^ hxaband's 
friend. And on Dora's part it must be owned tbat, 
though she would have been more gratified if her sister 
had come with diem, she still very much liked these 
rambles, during which the conversation both of Ashley 
and Lacy was liberally sprinkled with the fimits of 
extensive and not very common reading, and on liie 
latter's side often marked with some tndt of that huiiHv- 
lamy which had preserved the old drawbridge in all its 
obsolete dignity. 

Tbesi againj idien the wealher did not permit ezer* 
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else out of doors, the gentlemen would retreat to the 
library, and forget the rain over their iavourite authors. 
Mrs. Lacy seemed to have almost a horror of the library. 
And in the evening when the £imily were assembled 
together, the conversation would turn upon the morning 
occupations, and Penelope would sit silent as if some 
spell were on her lips. In truth it seemed as if the pre- 
sence of Mr. Ashley, so gratefiil to her husband and 
children, only served to increase the restraint which 
continually hung over herself. And, at last, the idea 
suddenly struck Dora that her sister regarded Lacy with 
some kind of fear, which rather repelled his cordiality ; 
while he supposed from this very cause that he was 
pleasing his wife best when he left her most to herself. 
It is thus that misunderstandings arise. By some course 
of self-deception, husband and wife had come to the con- 
clusion that each of them shunned the other^s company. 
So Penelope did not seek to interest him, and Lacy was 
unconscious that he was neglectLDg her. Had any one 
told him that he was doing injustice to his wife, he 
would have shuddered to his heart's core. 

Such a charge could certainly never be breathed by 
Penelope. There are some natures whose fear of giving 
pain by complaining becomes the source of more mis- 
chief than could ever result from their complaint. They 
suffer without a sign, until it is too late for redress, and 
when at length they aie forced to an avowal, it only 
occasions remorse in those who wronged them. But 
many drcumstances may occur to ruffle the exterior 
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immobility. Such a one to Mrs. Lacy was the visit of 
Ashley at Netley Hall. She strove, indeed, to persnade 
herself that she rejoiced in the pleasure it gave her hus- 
band. But she could not so deceive herself. She could 
not bear to see Lacy evidently deriving from a passing 
companion the delight which he ought to find perma- 
nent at home. A change, more or less marked, came 
gradually over her demeanour, and she lost some of 
that sunniness of aspect which made Mr. Dunning say 
there was happiness in every fold of her dress. The 
alteration, however, was unobserved, except by old 
Winifred Lane and Dora Fleming. 

The latter was careful to avoid showing any curiosity 
on the subject. The ground was far too delicate to be 
lightly intruded upon. And besides, Mrs. Lacy, while 
continually growing more intimate with her new-found 
sister, seemed at the same time, in a way it would be 
hard to describe, to beg that she might never be ques- 
tioned. She clung to Dora with an air and expression 
which said, Help me if you can, but do not ask what 
ails me. And for some time her sister had complied 
with the mute petition. But one day not long after 
Mr. Ashley's arrival, that indeed of the conversation 
reported in the last chapter, she happened to stroll into 
a small turret-chamber which opened out of the draw- 
ing-room, and found Penelope sitting there alone, in 
8uch evident and extreme despondency, that the long- 
suppressed inquiry broke from her Hps :— 

" ®«*er,»' she said, ^ dear aster, what is it makes yott 
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00 sad ? I have longed to aak before, but thought yoa. 
skhed me not. Why are you so chained ? '' 

** Changed 1 " Mrs. Lacy repeated. '^ Can you see 
that I am changed ? " 

She began with an accent betraying something like 
terror ; but it subsided before she ceased, even in these 
few words, and tears began to collect upon her eye- 
lashes. She drew her hand across, and looked at it, 
miirmuring : — 

"They are not the first, by many oh, Dora !" 

She fiung her arms round her sister's neck as she 
spoke, and nearly sobbed aloud. Bewildered, almost 
afirighted, by a passion of anguish such as she had never 
felt before, Dora could only clasp the mourner to her 
heart, and seek to tranquillize her by caresses. But the 
grief had long been pent up in silence, and proportion- 
ably violent was the first rush of its overflow. It was 
long befoore Dora could soothe her sister into anything 
like tranquillity. But at last Mrs. Lacy raised her 
bead, and said : — 

''Sister dear, you have seen my grief. I did not 
mean to pain you with it, but I could not help. Now 
you will hear the cause." 

Dora would have spoken ; would have assured Mrs. 
Lacy of her sympathy ; would have disclaimed any de- 
sire to learn more. But her sister hastily interrupted 
W, and continued with a firmer voice, but with con- 
siderable incoherence of manner: — 

"No, no; you will listen to me. I was very youog 

I 
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vtai I mamed— flcaioelj ei^teea — and Artbor was 
but little older — ^be was bardj twenty. I was deviar, 
bandsome, and accompliflbed ; a gay, lively girl; and 
nothing more. Recollect bow I was brongbt up^ Taken 
fitMn my borne a child — ^hardly knowing a mother — ^I do 
not mean to hurt yon, dear — ^what was my life after* 
wards 7 — My poor aunt intended well, I am sure. She 
gave us — ^Anastasia and me — ^the best of masters for all 
the showy arts of life, and if she neglected more serious 
matters, it was on system. We depended wholly upon 
her ; her fortune was only held for life ; marriage alone 
could provide for us. And she, a mere saunterer 
through the world, held that men were most easily 
caught by show. If she found me reading a book, she 
bade me go and practise; if I spoke of learning a lan- 
guage, she said dancing was more to the purpose, and 
she could not afford both. I played, and sang, and 
danced to admiration. We went &om place to place 
wi& the change of season, until there was scarcely a 
&shionable resort in the kingdom where we had not 
been among the idlers. But all this time I was a child, 
and kept in the background. It was my delight to 
assist at Anastasia^s toilet when she was dressing for a 
|)all — ^you know she is five years older than I — ^and to 
listen to her descriptions of her partners, and to hear her 
little confidences concerning her success. And on the 
promenade, when I was allowed to accompany her, I 
was not unflattered by the attention sametimes bestowed 
upon myself. At last we came to Malvern. There it 
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was Hiat my aunt xnadB my heart beat quick by prQ»> 
mmng me mj fast d^bot. it was a pirrate* paaly— at 
Lady 'Wiezham.'a — she still comes to MlalTem in tin 
aeason ; my first partner was Ardiur Lacy." 

Here tii^ apeaka; paused for a momait, and aeemed to 
gasp fine breath ; but she soon recoyered herself, and 
went on. in liie same sharp and hnnied maimer as before, 
appearing almost to jest at the anguish under which she 
was in fiict writhing. 

** I liked music and dancing for their own sake. 
Aunt Kigby used to say I showed it too much, and 
wanted air. Arthur did not seem to think so. I had 
heard so much about Anastasia's partners— their for- 
tune, Iheir family, their looks, complexion, height, age— 
I coold have told you none of these things about 
Arthur, and yet I danced with him three times that 
ni^t. As we rode home, aunt patted my cheek, and 
held up my chin, and praised my joU minoisy and caUed 
me her pitite friponney all which was her way wh^i 
die was pleased with me. For me, my heart was 
bounding with delight. I have often thought of the 
pleasure of that evening since, and I belieye it arose 
firom the first consciousness of my power to please; yes, 
and the feeling that I had pleased — not my aunt how- 
ev«r. Arthur called upon us the next day — ^I did not 
expect it in the least, though I wondered what made 
my anat so particular about my hair in the morning. 
What a diffezenee there waa in me I The night befoie 
I had been quite startled when I <Miee cai^ht sight ef 
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t mjBelf in a glass, and saw my flushed cheeks and 
Hlparkling ejes. I had danced as if I could never know 
fatigue. And now, my face felt hot indeed, but I 
seemed to be fixed to my chair. I found it difficult to 
utter a word, and did not know whether I was glad or 
sorry when Arthur took his leave. When he was gone 
aunt said I was ridicule a /aire peur: she talked a 
good deal of this frippery, and I caught it without then 
knowing French — but she did not seem angry; and 
when I came to think of the visit, I could not recollect 
that Arthur said much more than I did. 

<< To make a long story short, he proposed. There 
was — ^my aunt told me afterwards, in extolling her part 
in making the match — some opposition from his guar- 
dians, who pressed for delay ; but he was triumphant. 
Do not think, Dora, there was reluctance on my side. 
I adored him — ^and so I do stilL I soon discovered he 
was a very different being from any I had been wont to 
see. I admired as much as I loved. I used to hsmg 
upon his words with rapture. I often repeated them to 
myself when we had parted. He raised me above my* 
self. I felt elevated by his devotion. Oh, Dora, Dora, 
little did I deem the very superiority I then worshipped 
was one day to become the bane of my life ! 

*' Arthur left college to many me. I have heard 

that this termination of his career was much lamented 

by his friends, who had made sure of his attaining the 

liighest honours. He resigned them all for me. Aaaa- 

stasia had also become engaged, and we were married 
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ftt.the same time. For some years my bappinesB was 
complete. -My husband was delighted with me, with 
4mT children^ with everything. He taught me a number 
of things, and I loved to be his pupil. But it is very 
diffieult to make up for the waste of the years from ten 
to seventeen. I was deplorably ill-informed. For a 
long time Arthur was simply interested in supplying 
my defects, and amused by my mistakes. I was quick 
and sprightly in conversation, skilftil in all the little 
trifling of the hour, and popular enough I believe in 
society to satisfy his pride. But after a while he had 
some of his old college friends to stay at the Hall, 
men who had already gained distinction in the world ; 
among them Mr. Ashley. It was then in the quiet 
intercourse aroimd our own hearth that my deficiencies 
became painM at first to me, and soon I fear to him. 
He no longer smiled at a mistake, and I could see from 
his manner that he was annoyed his friends should hear 
one. I tried to please him by reading for myself, and 
made matters worse by pretensions I could not main-* 
tain. I ought to have been silent, but I did not know 
it till too late. 

^'And now, Dora, I had to watch the gradual es- 
trangement of him in whom my whole existence was 
centred. But let me do him no injustice. No one 
could perceive it but myself. You know him, Dora. 
Tou know the gentle courtesy which distinguishes his 
manner. It was always the same. No one but his wife 
could suspect that it concealed an alienated heart But 
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sumj and many n time in those sad days, whea I 
pvened my baby Minme to my boBom, I cotild tnihstp 
jmumui'ing— -Kih, Miimie, darling, may it nerer be yonr 
lot 4o ved with one mperior to yourself 1 

^ It was a foolish wish, Dora, bat dt expressed mj 
fteHng. — My children sared me from sinking into 
despondency. They formed a link between Arthur asid 
myself, which nothing could break. In their affection, 
I smoldered the forst angoish of my position, and was 
content to be loved as a mother. The cheerfolnesa of 
manner, whidi I forced myself to maintain, became at 
last habitual, and eren unaffected. Bat this outwwd 
gaiety was sometimes sadly checked by betraying aane 
into one of those mistakes which had been the origin «f 
all my grief— you have heard some of them, Bora, and 
you know how kindly they are set right — or into asi 
eoRpressioD which I folt, the moment it had ^passed iwf 
1^, wonld fall disoordantiiy on Arthur's ear. 

^ Still, sister, for the most part my lifo was agaa 
comfortable and contented. But these visits are too 
hflffd to bear. They remind me too bitterly of what I 

have lost See you not, Dora, how happy he now is? 

Oan you help seeing the change ? Could words make it 
plainer to me, that he is dissatisfied at home ? Is it not 
to say that his wife is a burden ? I cannot bear it, Doia. 
Indeed, I cannot bear it." 

And here Mrs. Lacy, who for some time had spoken 
witibi more composure than at first, again hid her fooe 
tKfm her sister's broast, and sobbed in a passion ufgtM^ 
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Bim, fllraiige thoughts chased one another 1ftiraii|§^ 
Do»*B mind, while she tried instiiictiTety to ccHMole 
&e mounier. Oae, the same which had soggeitod 
itsdf beforei became brighter and brighter, and at laidfc 
bvoke forth in words. 

*^ Sister," she said, pressing Penelope tenderlj to her 
heart, '^ you are mistaken.** 

Mrs. Lacy looked up eagerly and wistfully in her £ice. 

''Yes," Dora contmued, speakit^ with the slow 
wariness of one feeling his way in the dark, '' you have 
misconceived Mr. Lacy. You have been afraid of 
him. You have exaggerated his superiority. You have 
forgotten your own advantages." 

''Mine!" Penelope ejaculated. " My advantages I 
Where are they ?" 

** I seem to understand it all," her sister said, gainiiig 
confidence as with every word she saw her way more 
dearly. "Your interpretation of Mr. Lacy^s feelings 
has been imaginary. You have allowed your own 
merits to be suppressed by timidity. Being ill at eaae^ 
you have perhaps lost some of your natural charm of 
manner. Sister dear, it may all return* Trust me, 
you have lost nothing." 

"Would that I dared to hope it!" Mrs* Ltusy ex* 
claimed, with a sigh. 

Dora proceeded, with more animation : 

" Let me speak for myself," she said, " although it 
Bu^ seem bold. I think I should never seek to. gain or 
hoop a husband's regard, by exedlenoe resembling his 
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own. Sjmpathize with it, delight in it, be proud of it^ , 
I might But win his praise by the like, no. I fancy, 
people like best in others what they do not value in. 
themselves. Nothing so dull in a companion who 
always waives her tastes in &vour of yours. I would 
listen to my husboad^s talk, he should listen to my, 
songs. Does Mr. Lacy like music ? *' 

" He has not heard me sing for several years," Pene- 
lope answered, almost smiling through her tears. 

" Did you ever sing him one of his favourite ballads ? ** 
Dora inquired. " Now, raster, I shall ask you to sing 
one this very evening." 

Mrs. Lacy positively did smile. Dora left her soon 
afterwards, and went to her own room to think over this 
solution of a mystery which had perplexed her so long. 
She felt little doubt she had been right in her consola- 
tions. And while pondenng over these things, she 
fancied once or twice that she heard the notes of a piano, 
and guessed, with sufficient probability, that her sister 
vras rehearsing for the evening. 

Lacy and his friend Ashley had been out the whole 
day on a distant excursion, and fell in with Mr. Witham 
on their way home. Then followed the discussion 
already reported, and then they came in to tea. It was 
not until the younger children had been deqiatched to 
their repose, that Dora, in a timid voice, reminded Mrs. 
Lacy she had never heard her sing, and bagged to be 
allowed the pleasure. Ashley, who had been conversing 
with them, gave her his arm to the piano, and remained 
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to turn over her leaves, while Mr. Lacy and the vicar, 
talking with apparent earnestness at a distant part of the 
room, seemed not to observe their proceedings. 

* Penelope only struck a few chords byway of prelude, 
aiid at once began, in a voice of which the natural rich- 
ness was not to be hidden by a slight tremor :— 

** Rise up, rise np now, Lord DotigUs, she says. 

And put on your aimour so bright ; 
Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 

Was married to a lord under night" 

From where Dora sat, she saw that Lacy started at 
the first words of the ballad, and began to approach the 
piano. Before her sister had brought the fugitive lovers 
to '^ the wan water," he had come sofUy and stood near 
Mr. Ashley. Penelope seemed to feel that he was there, 
for the tremulousness of her voice increased, but per- 
haps only added to the pathos of the song. Mr. Ashley 
was too much occupied to observe him, and was startled 
to find him so close, when he turned round at the close 
to exclaim : — 

*' Why, Lacy, what a treasure you have been hiding 
aU this while ! ** 

" We will enjoy it now, at any rate," he answered, 
with a look and accent which brought a flush of joy to 
Penelope's countenance. 

And he came up to the piano, and with his wife be- 
gan to turn over certain folios of old music, and every 
now and then placed a song on the desk of the instru* 
nient for her to try. And at the end he himself gave 
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hat Hb httoA to reooadact her to ber seati and Docmtaw 
tiiat ber face was glowing with unspeakable satisfiwition. 
''Dora, dearetft," Mrs. Lacj wbisperedy wben tfaqr 
were aqpa ra trng for rest after the usual sendoe at 
^' jonbaire made me ^ bi^ypest of wobmd.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

''Indeed diese pnil)id>le8 (flie judgmenls of conncfli e ccle rii tliflfl ) 
an buskins to serre eveiy fixit, and they are like sm^imi aad/Miyw 



they haye nothing of their own; all that they have is in com- 
parison of others ; bo these topics have nothing of resolute and dog^ 
mafcieal troth, but in relation to such ends as an interested petioo 
bath a mind to serve upon them." — ^Tatlob, Uberiy (^ProplfiUf^ 
ing, Section vi. Nnmber 8. 

Doha Flbiuno was nearly rigfat in her apprdienmn 
of her brother-in-law's feelings. A short sketch of 
hn life will show how they arose. Arihiir Lacy was 
ma orphan. His mother was snatched away before 
ahe had time even to smile npon her babe, and while 
she was still in the first bloom of youth. Side at 
hearty his fitther fled the scenes where the blow had 
been sfcmok, quitted the land where her language was 
spoken, and roamed &r and wide in hope of nothing 
but the death which would reunite them. It was not 
until after an absence of ten years, that the wanderer 
found courage to revisit his home. His infont son had 
been confided in the first instance to the fostering care 
of Winifred Lane, then the buxom wifo of the gardener 
at the Hall, and was afterwards brought up diiefty 
hk .the family of Ur. Wiartoni ihe coten^rary licar of 
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ihe parish. Lacy, out of some wayward feiwyjr, wc 
not suffer any person of his own station to occupy 
house, but promoted Mrs. Lane to be housekeefer, 
and accepted the offered supervision of Wartcm, who 
was an old college friend, and a man of coneiderrtte 
acquirements and high character. The lessons both of 
the Hall and the vicarage had contributed to ihf 
training of the young heir, when Warton recrived a 
letter from his friend announcing his speedy return. 
It was what he had long wished; yet when he raised 
his eyes from the missive to the fiice of his pupil, the 
clergyman trembled for the result For tbe young 
Arthur was the very image of his mother, and Wartcm 
feared that the likeness was at least as likely to renew 
as to soothe the bereaved &ther*8 sorrow. 

And his fear proved only too well founded. Lacy 
could not endure the presence of his boy. He made 
some final arrangements for the friture, went abroad 
again, and died £ir away within a few years. Mean- 
while his son throve apace. The aelf-importsBoe 
into which he might be flattered by the dependants.at 
the Hall, was chastened and tempered by the in^ 
fluenoe of the vicarage, if the heir were to be prond, 
it should at least be of something better tlian the ex* 
temal aocidenta of his position. He had great natoiai 
SiAs ; let them be rightly and uaefullj employed. 
-And as many masters have sought to mould theif 
P^pUa^ «|i«ractera by holding hcAm tiiem some moddi 
^ «batr«ci pexiectioii, so Walton impnased on the 
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boy*8 fancy a yivid portraiture of hifl mother, and in 
her taught him to reyerence the whole of her sex. 
.^ But as the lad passed the limits of childhood, and 
pdrceived how, both before and afler Helen, in the 
loftiest dramas of human history woman had exercised 
a tremendous influence, for good as weU as for evil, he 
began to think that the charm by which she ruled 
must be fiuscinating indeed, too long to be himself en- 
cbanted, to sigh for a single idol who might concentrate 
his devotion. A yery paragon she must be, entitled 
to the world's praise, not as being his choice, but on 
her own deserts. No pretty silly shepherdess, no time- 
beguiling slaye, nor light-o'-love queen, such as Apollo 
might have chased, or Achilles quarrelled over, or 
Antony lost an empire for, would the romantic student 
place upon the throne of his dreams. The end of 
wiiidi high-flown sentimentalism was that he fell head- 
long in love with Penelope Fleming the first quadrille 
he danced with her, simply because she was a very 
pretty girl of seventeen, with spirits too high for affec- 
tation, but restrained by perfectly good manners. For 
when Mrs. Lacy told Dora that she cotdd not recollect 
what her partner had talked about at Lady Wrexham's 
ball, she might have added with truth, that there was 
nothing to remember. Arthur Lacy, who in many 
ideal interviews had rehearsed the homage he should 
offer to his future saint, uttered nothing when the hour 
catne but the most trivial of trivialities, and those he 
uttered with the bashfulness of a recluse. 
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And m fiust, a reelvue he had been. Warton was 
unmarried. He had been diaappainted ia h>Te ; and 
die deseriptions which he drew of his papilla mother 
were probably coloured by the enthuaiaam with which 
he recollected hia own Margaret Eminent himself in 
his day at Oxford, he felt itdly eqoal to the task of 
preparing young Lacy for that universily, and in truth 
sent him there amply equipped for the arena in every 
respect but one — ^that he was unacquainted with the 
real battle of life, as it is learned in a great schooL 
His pupil lived quiet and retired at college, jdeaaing 
himself pretty much in the direction of his studies, 
occasioning not a few whispers, satisfied with the i^ 
plause of the vicar of Netley, culling ornaments from 
all he read to deck the heroine of his romance. At 
home, in childhood and vacation-time, he was fond of 
listening to the gossip of his foster-mother, Winifred 
Lane; delighted at first to mt on her lap and turn over 
the leaves of ^e old £imily pedigree and gaze on its 
richly emblazoned shields, and afterwards to hearken 
to the mystical lore in which the prattling nurse loved 
to indulge. There was a wood in the neighbourhood 
made terrible to the timid by a legend resembling that 
«f the Wild Huntsman : there was a hillock not fiir 
^stant, fix>m the summit of which an illuminated man- 
sien was said to rise oecaaionally in the silence of night 
Warton's pnjal, neither in &ith nor in fear, had listened 
far the speotral hounds, and watched for the abiniiq^ 
windows. '< Such viaieiiB nev«r coow^** he said smiJkig 



to inn teachfir, '' when anybody is looking for Item,*' 
And Warton smiled too as he noticed the mixtave of 
belief and suspicion expressed by the remark. 

But people began to think, and to say, it was time 
isbe. young squire of Netley Hall saw other companj 
tiian an old bacheii^ clergynuui and a doting nurse. 
And the yicar thought so too. And, accordingly, among 
other introductions, Arthur Lacy made his appearance 
at Lady Wrexham's ball, and snapped his leading- 
strings once and for ever. Warton struggled hard 
for ^e year which would be crowned by a '^double 
ficst," but his pupil's impatience was too well backed 
by Mrs. Bigby's manoeuvres. It was beyond her hopes 
that Penelope shoidd find so particularly eligible a 
miitor on the very threshold of the world. Ann^iti^^i 
had met with no such fortune; nay,* seemed likely to 
linger still by her chaperone's side. The notable aunt 
would not allow the iron to grow cool. So, to tell how 
the lover warred awhile between his new passion and 
his affection for his tutor, and how love finally triumphed 
over reason, — ^all this is told in the words — they were 
married. 

And the vicar became reconciled to Ihe match, when 
lie saw the good sense, good-humour, and good taste 
which marked the whole deportment of the young bxide* 
What would not he have sacrificed for Margaret? And 
his late pupil was so prodigiously happy, and became so 
popular, and was so active in his habits and duties as a 
country gentleman, that Warton congratulated himielf 
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heartilj on the imccess of his long IsbonrSy unadorned 
though it was with academical honours. 

But years passed on. The good tutor had gone to has 
repose. Lacy had discovered that his wife was not alto- 
gether the companion who had haunted his early dreams. 
But the want of some perfections his &ncy had expected 
was so fuUy compensated by the sterling qualities which 
distinguished Penelope, that he would never have re- 
gretted their absence, if she herself had been content 
with her natural gifts. Dora Fleming's interpretation 
was substantially true. Mrs. Lacy had grown timid in 
her husband^s presence ; the timidity took the appear- 
ance of reserve; he respected it; and thus a distance 
came between him and his wife, which he deplored at 
least as much as she did, and which, having begun in 
mutual misunderstanding, might vanish away at one 
kind word. 

The spark was struck by Mrs. Lacy*s song. There 
was no need for explanation. Husband and wife eadi 
felt secure in the other's affection. One of the first signs 
of their returning cordiality was the tone which Lacy 
now assumed towards [Penelope, in discussing the intei:^ 
rupted marriage of Fenton and Sarah Lane. When it 
was first brought imder attention, he had indeed treated 
it gravely and anxiously, but after all left its settlement 
to his wife in a manner bordering upon the supercilious. 
But now, with warm interest, he repeated to her the 
substance of his conversation with the vicar and Aehkjj 
and enabled her to judge for herself on the scriptural 
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aargament. And when, a day or two after, the same 
gentlemen met in the library at the Hall to pursue 
tfee subject on other ground, Lacy begged his wife to 
join them with an unaffected earnestness, which pro- 
bably gave her more pleasure than anything else since 
-^le early part of their wedded life. 

Dora Fleming now shared to a great extent with 
Bosamund in the duties of the school-room, and won 
more and more upon the affection of George and Mary, 
and indeed of every one about the house, except old 
Winifred Lane, who had conceived a prejudice against 
her from the first, observed her rising influence with 
oonsiderable spleen, and was especially jealous of the 
attachment shown towards her by the children. Had 
she not lived in the house those threescore years, and did 
she ever know a stranger take such a place before? I 
am not sure that she did not, by some curious process, 
impute to poor Dora the distress which had befallen her 
daughter, of which, in fact, that lady remained entirely 
ignorant. 

, Dora was engaged with her little pupils, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Lacy met their friends in the library. The 
table was strewn with pamphlets and papers, and one 
or two great folio volumes were open on reading-stands, 
over one of which the vicar was poring when the hosts 
came in. 

^' What a happy thing it is," he said, looking up and 
smiling, ''that these remarkable piles of parchment and 
vellum contain so little worth preserving! For my part, 

K 
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I never enter the great catacombs of ecclesiastical wit, 
without feeling how completely the spirit has departed, 
and seeming in the very rustle of the leayes to hear the 
crumbling of the drj bones." 

''And yet, here and there you happen on some touch- 
ing memorial of martyrdom," observed Lacy. "But 
why a happy thing ?" 

** Because," Witham answered, " if it were known, 
or supposed, that the wheat was in anything like fair 
proportion to the chaff, we should be boimd to go on 
winnowing and fanning to the end of time. But as it 
is, an honour to the dust accumulating on these awful 
tomes. Let it lie quiet and undisturbed until their very 
meaning is ft»Tgotten,. and some future Layard, exca- 
vating in our great libraries, and reading them as plain 
Greek or Latin, shall try to make l^em rational by the 
imposition of a cipher." 

'^ At present, on the contrary," said Ashley, laughing, 
^ the fashion is to use the non-natural method for the 
purpose of confosing what is otherwise clear." 

** And then," continued the vicar, not heeding^ the 
remark, '^ these megatheriums of print do ofkr evah 
a constant supply of food to your uncandid controver- 
sialist ! No sensible man, whose lime is of value, and 
who is moderatdy honest, will come here for su p port. 
For every single article that he may find in his fav^oor, 
he knows there will be another at least as much against 
him, and of course he would not quote onewithoiife Ite 
other. But your didronest polemic is in his -g^tej* 
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Oat of a heacp of r^ase he unearths some rag to serve 
Ms ends^ some canon of unknown date and doubtful 
andienticity, some petty synod of some petty province, 
and waves' this rotten scrap in triumph before your 
eyes, in the belief that you will never venture to ex^ 
plore for yourself the musty charnel-house where he 
found it." 

" If yea did^" said Lacy, " his exultation would be 
^ort-liyed, I snppose." 

" To be sure," replied Witham. " Take our present 
subjects It is asserted, l^t though marriage with a 
wife's sister be not expressly forbidden in Scripture, 
yet the church, from the primitive age downwards, haa 
interpreted Scripture in that sense, and so concluded 
individuals. Now, protesting against the conclusiveness 
of such interpretation, we may stiU inquire into its ex- 
isteice, and for that purpose we must enter the archives 
I havte been describing. So here, under my hand, lie 
certain things called apostolical canons. Stirring up 
this dust-heap, Dr. Mildew has lighted upon a role 
a£^ting a man who has* married two sisters. Straight- 
way a song of triumph. Canons written in the very 
earliest age, possibly amctioned by the apostles tiiem*^ 
selves, a general condemnation of this marri^e* And 
8D Dr. Mildew fiaimts gloriously along, with all the little 
MOdewites singing in chorus arotmd him.'* 

'^And how long does their triumph endure?" Lacy 
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'^ Just till some one else goes to the dust-heap/' was 
the reply. '' I do ; and what do I find ? Whj, first, 
no one knows when, where, or by whom these canons 
were written. Not earlier, say judges, than the fourth 
century at all events. So much for apostolic sanction. 
Then I look them over. Sure enough the eighteenth 
says a man contracting this marriage shall not be 
admitted into the clergy. Is this Dr. Mildew's general 
condemnation? And why did not Dr. Mildew quote me 
the sixteenth and seventeenth? The latter closes the 
priesthood to any man who has married a widow, a 
slave, or an actress ; the former, to any man who has 
married twice at all. The twenty-fifth prohibits all 
but the inferior clergy, the readers and singers, from 
marrying at all after ordination. Are these marriages 
included in Dr. Mildew's general condemnation? The 
eighty-fourth reckons Maccabees among the canonical 
books. Does Dr. Mildew, in his English living, so 
reckon Maccabees? I fear Dr. Mildew cannot be con- 
gratulated upon his stirring of this dust-heap.*' 

'' In fact," said Ashley, ^' the canon quoted is a mere 
rule of clerical discipline ; and to extend its operation 
to the laity, is the same thing as if some ftiture anti- 
quarian should argue, that marriage had been alto- 
gether disallowed in the church of Bome, because it 
was forbidden to the priesthood. The canon establishes 
a personal disqualification, as others did of bodily in- 
firmities. We may admit that it expresses a certain 
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dislike of these marriages, but it does not convey a 
reproof. And it seems to imply that they were suffi- 
ciently common." 

" Certainly," Witham answered. " Let us see, then, • 
if we fiure better at another of these dust-heaps. Near 
the present site of Granada, in Spain, stood of old the 
town Eliberis; and there, in the year 305, was held a 
small provincial council. Our friend Mildew has brushed 
the dust from its decrees, and behold, it excommuni- 
cated for five years any man who should marry two 
sisters. Nor may we suppose this a slight penalty, 
for I find the same awarded to any woman who, like 
our Brownrigg of anti-Jacobin feme, should whip a 
female slave to death. But this coimcil has also puzzled 
the Koman divines, by prohibiting the use of pictures in 
churches and tapers on altars in cemeteries. ' Yet Mil- 
dew's E. E. edifice is splendid with stained glass, and' 
on his communion-table stand two noble candles. Now 
the Bomanists are consistent, for they, together with 
our own Bingham, depreciate this counciPs authority. 
We can hardly say the same of Mildew." 

** I see," said Lacy, " the tapers were thought to 
disturb the souls of the dead." 

"There are columns of Jesuit nonsense about it," 
replied the vicar. " Well, we will still follow Mildew 
through his catacombs. Another cloud of dust, and he 
has laid bare the council of Neo-Caesarea. Far a^ay, 
on the extreme verge of Asia Minor, in the year 314, 
there aflsembleda snug psp^ty of bishops, -and decreed' 
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— what? — that a maa might not mariy two sisters? 
By no means; but that a woman manjing two brothen 
should be excommimicate till in extremity. About the 
stone time, nearly the same bishops met at Ancyra, and 
having the subject of two sisters before them, did not 
jforbid the marriage. Again, at Laodicea, they declared 
second marriage to be lawful, and specified no except 
tion. And at Neo-Ceesarea they had decreed that any 
priest marrying after ordination should be deposed. 
But Mildew was in full orders when he married the 
bishop's living and daughter, and I have not heard any 
talk of his deposition." 

'^ And is this all the doctor can produce ? '* Lacy • 
asked, smiling to his wife, who was listening in silent 
wonder. 

" No,*' was the answer. " There is yet another 
authority. St. Basil, the great Father of the Greek 
Church, a man of much leamiag and considerable elo- 
quence, Bishop of Gsssarea about 370, is decidedly on 
Mildew's side. It seems these marriages ivexe commoBL 
in the neighbouring diocese of Tarsus, and its bishop, 
Diodoms, also a celebrated man, approving them him^ 
self, wrote to Basil for his opinion. You observe, this 
is after the above-mentioned councils. BaaLL's answer 
is extant, and contains an elaborate argument against 
the marriage, quite sophistical enough to be written in 
the present day. It is, in fact, the great araenal of our 
recent punphleteers. But Basil!s judgment would be 
wordi more if he did not diapan^ marriage altogethec^ 



And this is the whole evidence as to pEimidve custom 
diseayerable bj the most diligent raking of the dust* 
heaps." 

'^ Why/' said Ashl^, '^ it proves the reverse of wha$ 
is intended. It shows that this marriage was quite 
common. The Jews always permitted it. The Bomans 
permitted it. The apostolic canons show it to have 
been still well known, and leave it open to the kdtj. 
The decrees of the two oQundk, if indeed the latter be 
in point, must have been directed against a practice 
exisfcing in their respective provinces, and of course 
probably elsewhere. And St. Basil's letter shows, that 
whatever might be the rule in his own diocese, it 
was diffisrait in that of Diodorus. So far from having 
anything like ' consient,' we are positiveLy surrounded 
by discord." 

''But," Lacy suggei^ed, ''though the enactment of 
» penal law may prove the prevalence of a certain cufr^ 
torn, you cannot turn round and plead the same preva^ 
lenoe in defence of the custom." 

" Certainly not," answered the lawyer. " But unless 
the prohibition ware coextensive with the practice, we 
may conclude there was a differ^ace of opinion as to 
its merits. Mr. Witham will pvobably enUghton us as 
to Oiis." 

^ We will ocmsider the aiknce of eouncik presently^" 
the vioar mid. " Let va first follow Mildew in his stiU 
dsmty journey. His plight grows more painful as we 
pnocaed. He has stumbled on the Cowual of Ghaloer 
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don, A.D. 451, recognized by our cburch. That cotmcil 
confinned the canons of preyious ones, and theirefon:. 
says Mildew, those of Eliberis and Neo-Gflesarea. Bat, ^ 
alas ! Mildew knows while he speaks, that the confir- 
mation extended in our view only to the acts of General 
Councils, and positively did not include provincial ones 
like those now in question.'* 

^ Such paltering,'* observed Ashley, ^' would find a 
very plain name in our conrta of justice." 

" Next," continued Witham, " the doctor, still bur- 
rowing in the dust, fiimishes us with a list of more 
recent councils, all provincial, and nearly all French, 
in which this marriage was condemned. It would be 
easy to increase the list. But among those cited by 
Mildew, is that of Orleans, a.d. 588. And here we 
may thank the doctor for directing us to some informa- 
tion. These Orleans bishops were bold enough to set 
out the grounds of their rule, resting it on the spurious 
curse interpolated in the Septuagint Deuteronomy, chap, 
xxvii., and most properly rejected by our English trans- 
lators." 

<< What is that ?" inquired Ashley. 

''It is a singular and obscure incident in critical 
history," the vicar answered. '' It is only lately that 
it has been exposed to modem eyes, although, as I shall 
show you soon, the forgery served a piupose in its day. 
The suppoatitious curse might be read as forbidding 
marriage with a wife's sister. Now it is not mentioned 
in the apostolic canons, nor by the early councils, nor 
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by St. Basil, although to every one it would have lent 
considerable sapport. ^It is clear/ says Basil, while 
defending his own rule, ^ it is not written,^ ^ 

** And who," Lacy asked, ** then dared to curse 
whom the Lord had not cursed ?" 

" That," answered Witham, " will probably never 
be known. But I was curious to learn, if possible, how 
it was this impious fraud was first turned to account in 
France. And looking over the council records, I have 
found the report of a synod of Roman bishoj^s, in which 
the assembled prelates framed certain canons in answer 
to queries addressed to them by their brethren in Gaul. 
The date assigned to this synod by the Jesuit commen- 
tators is about 402. One of the questions asked, con- 
cerned the lawfrilness of marrjring a wife^s sister. You 
perceive that its mere proposal shows there was at least 
some doubt on the subject. The answer is confused, 
bat curious. The Koman bishops begin by referring to 
the exceptional rule in Deuteronomy zxv. ; state, in odd 
contrast with some modem arguments, that John the 
Baptist rebuked Herod, because the case was not within 
that exception; and conclude, that though there was no 
written rule respecting women, one might strongly be 
presumed: * For the law says,' — ^the words of this spu- 
rious curse. These bishops then mention Jacob's marry- 
ing Rachel and Leah at the same time^ and observe, this 
is not permitted to Christians. But what they mean is 
not permitted is far from clear, and in &ct seems to 
have been left studiously obscure." 
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'' I should oertainly iay/* xemarked Aahlejy who had 
beea reading the canon in qnestion, ^< that the fxameni 
of this rule wished to avoid expreasing an opinion, lb 
is strange thej should not refer to St. Basil or to the 
earlier councils." 

^' It shows very plainly ," the vicar said, '' that the 
question was by no means so settled as our modem 
polemics pretend. It also ftimishes us with the key- 
note ci the French prohibitions. And we may observe, 
that in spite of their quotation, the bishops at Orleans 
dispensed with their own rule in the case of new con- 
verts, recognizing their past marriages, and even, if the 
contract were annoimced at baptism, allowing future 
onesy within the forbidden d^prees." 

*^ Certainly," Laoy said, '' that does not seem aa if 
they considered the rule one of divine origin." 

" We may presently see something of the same kind 
in modem times," added Ashley. 

'^ Well," continued the vicar, " another case is yet 
more notable. The Cknmcil of Toturs, A.i>. 567, again 
one of Mildew's authorities, not ccmtent with quoting 
.the forgery, also professes to set forth at length the 
Levitical rules ; but in the eighteenth verse actually 
omits the phrase — adkuc ilid vwente — ^^in her lifetime,' 
with a purpose only too obvious." 

-^c Unless I saw it," Laqy said, ^^bb 1 do, I could 
hardly liave believed it." 

, '^ £very new prop," observed Ashley, " only 
to bring new rottenness to ihe building." 
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. ^^ YeSy" answered Witfaam ; '^ but I have not yet done 
wi^ tke doctor. Eyery one of these ErencH councils^ 
ezfiept that of Paris, a.d. 557, which he does not quote^ 
condemned also the marriage of cousins. Perhaps 
Mildew would too. Eirst cousins are certainly nearer 
of kin than a brother and sister-in-law. But the 
doctor, in his parish church, must marry cousins when 
they come to him for the purpose. What then shall we 
say of his quotation of these Bomiah authorities, in a 
sense not allowed by Bome herself? " 

No one answered the question. The chill of disgust 
seemed to come over all the little circle. 

"Not allowed, I say, by Bome herself," Witham pro- 
ceeded, a^ier a short pause. "Mildew's pretence is, 
that in these rules tke church merely declared the sense 
of Scripture. Now, we may admit freely, that scnne of 
thfiBe councils professed to rely on Scripture, misquoting 
Leviticus, or being misled by a fraud. We may admit 
alao, that a string of mediteval theologians took the same 
view. But these were aU private judgments, and were 
abrays controverted. They bind no church and no 
peESon. The primitive diurch never spoke collectively^ 
nor with ^ consent,* on the subject. The western church 
ooiy spoke to repudiate the reasoning of the councils 
and the opinions of the theologians. If she considered 
the rules scriptural, she could not dispense with them. 
Bat notoriously she granted such dispensations. It is 
idle to discuss their origin, and prate of Boigias and 
Soveres. Long before their time, Innocent III. is said 
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to have granted dispensations to certain Livonians yfbo 
bad married tbeir brothers' widows. And even earii^, 
it was not difficult to obtain them afier marriage, thotigh 
veiy difficult to obtain them for the purpose of marriage. 
The Cooncil of Trent settled the question, by declaring 
them legal : declaring, observe, that the church hfid 
always held them legaL It would surely be frivokHis 
further to follow Mildew, who assumes to understand 
the mind of Rome better than she does hersdf, and 
probably does understand it better than that of England, 
in his lamentable journey after church authority." 

** And BO this is the whole sum of ancient ecclesiastical 
evidence on the subject?*' said Lacy, interrogatively. 

'' It is," was the answer, '^ at least the whole evidence 
with which Mildew, now scarcely recognizable for an 
English churchman, emerges from his catacombs. But 
there is considerable evidence neglected by Mildew. 
There is the evidence of silence. The limitations of 
marriage were much discussed by the Fathers. St. 
Basil alone mentions the one in question. No General 
Council upheld the rule. The Council of Nice, A.n. 
325, did discuss the marriage of the clergy ; it also 
required the Novatian heretics, as a condition of re^ 
admission to the church, to renounce tiieir objections 
to second marriage; not a word did it say of marriage 
with a sister-in-law. Yet Mildew cannot pretend this 
marriage was unknown. The Apostolic Canons, the 
decrees of Eliberis, Basil's letter, prove the contrary. 
The truth seems to be, that these early rules were 
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nothing but local concessions to a very general prejudice 
against all second marriage/' 

/* A part, I suppose," said Ashley, " of the asceticism 
wbich so soon crept into the church." 

" Yes," replied the vicar. " Of course every rule 
excluding a wife's relation referred to second marriage, 
and narrowed the field. And it would be easy to pro- 
duce a much stronger and more continuous ^ chain of 
canons against the second marriage of the clergy, than 
against marriage with a wife's sister. Thus in France, 
the Councils of Valence in Dauphin^, 374, of Aries, 443, 
and of Angers, 453, silent as to the latter, all forbade 
the former. In &ct, there is scarcely a single pro- 
vincial council which deals with marriage at all, that 
has not this restriction on the clergy. It was fiercely 
demanded, though never ordained, in more than one 
general one." 

"Could you," Lacy asked, "give a brief sketch of 
what you consider the early law ?" 

" I should state it thus," answered Witham. " The 
Jewish converts to Christianity were left by our Lord, 
except where specially directed otherwise, to the rule 
of those who sat in Moses' seat; that is, they were to 
abide by their own customs. The Gentiles, with the 
like provision, were commanded to obey the law of 
their land; generally the Roman. In both instances, 
this marriage was permitted. St. Augustine at once 
adihits and deplores this early laxily in the case of 
cousins. But the primitive congregations made their 
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own roles of commrmion ; and becoming speedily tainted 
with oriental asceticism, and possibly misled by pair- 
ticnlar texts of St. Panl, soon began to regard marriage 
as altogether an inferior state of life. Very early libere 
was a great reluctance to take the sacrament at the 
hands of a married priest. Before long a kind of con- 
test, far from unknown in modem times, would a»e 
between the rigid and the lax. One rule would prevail 
in one place, and another in another. We haye Sisn 
the difierence between Tarsus and Gassaiea. Now 
experience and history combine to show, that in all 
such struggles, the more ascetic principle is likely to 
triumph. It is active and eager, while its adverauy 
is careless and easy. We need not therefore be snr- 
prised to find, that as the local rules were collected and 
commentated by popes and casuists, the code became 
continually more and more strict, until it at last aasmiied 
the portentous aspect of the Canon Law." 

'' The Canon Law makes no claim to be scriptoiay* 
said Ashley. 

^' No, indeed," replied the vicar. '^ We may satfeijr 
leave it to the ridicule of Jeremy Taylor; when that 
good bishop laughs there can be nothing serioua. In* 
nocent the Third swept away nearly half of it with a 
stroke of his pen. Dispensations evaded a great deal 
mere. An old writer has observed, that marriages were 
forbidden, not because they were, but that they mi^ 
become, unlawful; and weze.inade unlawful^ not that 
they might not be had, but that they might be had 
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fii^ for 8 prroe; which being disohaiged, l^e probifoi- 
tiion was also discharged, and the nuptials became law- 
ful i^ain artifically, which had before been naturally 
flm.* And thns we finally conclude, that neither the 
early church, nor her descendant in the west, ever 
regarded marriage with a wife^s sister as unscziptumly 
although in some provinces of the formar, and in the 
whole dominions of the latter, it was undoubtedly 
uacanonical/' 

<< But the Greek Church follows Basil, I think,*" said 
the lawyer. 

" Yes," was the answer. " The Greek. Church vigor- 
ously maintains the prohibition, along with the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, its All-Holy, and mueh tawdry and 
trivial superstiticm. We have now shown, first, in our 
former conversation, that these marriages are not ftr* 
bidden in Scripture ; secondly, in our present, that 
neither the primitive nor the western church ever, as 
a body, interpreted Scripture in that sense. The first 
of these condnsions might be sufficient for Protestants ; 
ffae second leayes Romanists at liberty. And so we 
find, as we i^ould. naturally^ expect, l^at in almost 
every State, Protestant or Catholic, these marriages are 
noFW lawfol. In many countries old prohibiticois have 

* ** Inqnibiis oomilrasooqiiiighimpniiibiisriiiit, noa qndd Bit^ ted 
ut sit, illegitimum^ neque iUegitumua fecenurt, nt non fieret, sed 
nt non sine pietio fieret; qao solute, solyitar nn^ impedimenti 
Tincultim, et mrsi^ fit arte, qaod pri^ fmt natoril Udtom.''—- 
Stvobnia, 1625. 
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been removed; in none have they been aggravated, 
except — ^in our own." 

'' We must now at last look at home," observed Lacy. 

" Yes," Witham said. " But that will involve some 
little English law, and I shall hope for Mr. Ashley's 
assistance.'* 

'^And I will do my best," that gentleman said. 
^' But for the present I cry a halt. I am choking with 
Dr. Mildew's dust, and would &in take a stroll in the 
park." 

" And I will go with you," said Witham. 

So they went, leaving Lacy and his wife to them« 
selves. Penelope came to her husband's side, and 
gently took his arm. 

" I cannot tell you, Arthur," she said, " how much 
I thank you for bringing me to hear all this. I am so 
glad to learn that there is no divine command to check 
poor Sarah Lane's natural affection. May we not allow 
her to return ? " 

" We will hear the rest of the argument, my dear," 
Lacy answered, with a fond smile. '^ I begin to hope 
they will be married after all. I, for one, certainly 
would not forbid the banns." 

And they parted with all the warmth of reawakened 
affection. 

Left alone. Lacy paced up and down the library, 
thinking over what had been said. He was pained 
and disgusted by the dishonesty imported into the 
controversy. 
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Nuaguam tutafdes! jou can never believe a polemic. 
You must take nothing for granted. You must verify 
every quotation. You must carefully examine the con- 
text. Nay, if the point at issue be of any moment, 
even this is insufficient. You must then study the 
witness for yourself ; become acquainted with his whole 
spirit ; scrutinize his especial objects under the light of 
cotemporaiy history ; separate what was local and tran- 
sitory from what is universal and eternal. Wanting 
such caution, to take a &miliar instance, you would 
never guess how our own Hooker is defamed and de- 
graded by modem ultra-episcopalians. So much for 
facts and authorities. In weighing arguments you must 
exercise the like rigour. With a special pleader's eye 
you must watch for duplicity. You must always treat 
your reasoner as an advocate. You must ever bear in 
mind that he does not feel bound to expose his weak 
points. If he were merely vulgarly selfish, there might 
be a chance of his self-betrayal. But he is cunning of 
fence, and you must stand on constant guard. Espe- 
cially where principles are at stake, you must beware 
of fighting about words. The pope, for instance, is a 
great word, in Oxford protests and the like. There 
may be popes of Oxford as weU as of Rome. But woe, 
woe ! it would be an endless task to set forth the Protean 
fraudxdence of polemical controversy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'* So pleasant their vain conceits are, that the^r hinder their or- 
disiary tasks and necessary business ; they cannot address themselves 
to them, or almost to any study or employment ; these fimtastical 
and bewitching thoaghts so covertly, so feelingly, so urgently, so 
continually, set upon, creep in, insinuate, possess, oyerc(Mne, dis- 
tracty and detain them, they cannot, I say, go about their more 
neoessaiy business, stave off, or extricate ^emselves: but are ever 
musing, melancholizing, and carried along, as he (they say) that 
is led round about an heath with a Puck in the night.*' 

Anatomy of Msi«aiicholt. 

Meakwhile Anastasia Dunning rigidly persevered in 
her determination not to suffer Dora Fleming to cross 
her threshold. So Mrs. Lacj called less frequently than 
of old at the house on the Parade. But my readers 
have already seen that there was no reciprocal exclu- 
sion. Mrs. Dunning did not disdain to idsit at Netley 
HalL On these occasions Dora ventured by degrees 
to pay some attention to the lanryer, in the hope at last 
of conciliating his wife; and thus she soon acquired, 
unknown to herself^ a certain influence over his 
plastic and yielding temper. And the more intimate 
she became vdth him, the more she was perplexed hj 
the gloom which not seldom came suddenly upon him* 
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PeeuiUBrj difficulties are olten the last the world aos- 
pects, as thej are also the last revealed to a next fidend: 
how should inexperience like Dora's divine such a 
cause of tcouble ? She saw that her conversation gene- 
rally availed to dear Dunning's brow, at any rate for 
a time, and she xejdced to afford the relief, without in- 
trading upon his confidence. But I, although with 
some anticipation of the course of time, must now par- 
tially raise the veil. 

The month of May was drawing to a close, when two 
persons, whom my reader has met before, called at the 
house on Malvern Parade, and inquired for the lawyer. 
He was out, as usual ; but the visitors told the clerk, a 
yawning awkward youth, that they woidd await his 
master's return, and would sit in the office in the mean- 
time. As soon as they were ensconced, and the attend- 
ant had retired to gaze listlessly on the sunshiny Parade, 
one of the strangers, who were no other than Dora's 
companions in the coach from Cheltenham, pointed with 
a knowing look to the prospectus of the Pontredoc Min- 
ing G(»npany. His ally seemed to relish the jest, for 
both broke into the suppressed chuckle with which 
vulgar scoundrels exult over a dupe. But Mr. Trapp 
soon restrained his own hilarity, and also cautioned his 
friend Mr. Swift not to display his pxmy &cetiousnea6 
in the lawyer's presence. In no great time the latter 
entered the office, and with a shy, embarrassed air re- 
ceived the off-hand greeting of his visitors. During the 
next few minutes no one spoke ; Dunning seemed to be 

l2 
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collectiiig himself for an effort ; his guests to wish him 
to b^in. 

It is unnecessary to detail the conyersation which at 
length ensued. The Pontredoc bubble had already 
been a great drain upon the lawyer's resources, and he 
had expected the present interview with the resolution 
to sacrifice the past advances and risk no more. But 
he cotdd not escape the grasp that was on him. Ca- 
jolery and menace by turns soothed and alarmed the 
unfortunate victim ; flattering hopes once drew from 
him the exclamation — '' It is like seeking the philoso- 
pher's stone ; " hesitation and doubt at last succumbed. 
When Mr. Trapp bade Dunning good day, he had de- 
posited in his pocket-book a slip of paper, having the 
words — ^Accepted, Henry Dunning — ^written across it, 
and bearing a stamp which might render the owner of 
that name responsible for a considerable sum of money. 
It was true there was an understanding that the in- 
strument was only to be held as a security, and not 
negotiated ; but whoever had seen the triumph glis- 
tening in the eyes of Messrs. Trapp and Swift, as they 
crossed the lawyer's threshold, would place little credit 
in their fulfilment of the pledge. 

Dunning himself hardly dared to lean on the rotten 
reed. When his visitors were gone, he drew a long 
breath, like one relieved from a nightmare. Fido^ who 
had shrunk from the presence of the strangers, ap- 
proached his master at the sound, and tried to gain 
attention by caresses. 
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" Poor Fido ! " said the lawyer aloud, " what dost 
thou know of mines and acceptances? — 'Hadst thou 
my foresight, wouldst thou skip and play ? ' — Come, 
let us stroll among the hills." 

And they went; the frolic gambols of the little 
spaniel consorting strangely with the la,Dguid, depressed 
air of the attorney. Dunning^s old folio Burton^ which 
he had had ever since he lived in the Queen's Gateway 
at Trinity, opened naturally at the page containing the 
heading of this chapter. He had often read the passage, 
and applied it to himself. But those who are best ac- 
quainted with their own distempers are often their 
worst physicians, and Dunning only smiled at the 
warnings of the cynical anatomist. Nor, until some 
time afler his marriage, was his castle-building followed 
by any specific evil. But when his wife began to con- 
trast her position with that of her sister, to complain 
of the narrowness of her means, and fret over the de- 
ficiencies of her establishment, then at last his reveries 
acquired a certain worldly taint ; presenting him with 
visioDS of fortunes made as it were by magic^ of specu- 
lations resulting rapidly in boundless wealth, of a 
splendid release from the drudgery of parchment and 
tape, and magnificence encircling his wife and daughter. 

And as if to foment such ideas, the world was about 
that time seized with one of those periodical propen- 
sities to gamble, which, when they do come, seem to 
upset the prudence of the wariest of men. Every day 
that Dunning read his newspaper in the bow-window 
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of the Pablic Lilmuy, he feond aocounts of gigftntic 
profits arisiiig from most tm^Mtmiinng schemes, and of 
indmdnals who, bj some fortanate enterprise, sprang 
suddenly from comparatiye poverty into enormous 
wealth. Snch tales excited a general cnpiditj; and 
the public, debarred from the hazaxdons iascinadon of 
the old lotteries, was inventiiig new ones even more 
perilous in their charms. 

Dunning became infected wilh tbe prerailing fever. 
With itching fingers he wandered over the hill-side, 
and conjured up Eldorados in impracticable deserts; 
in a mood when it seemed no such difficult matter to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers. In that mood Mr. 
Trapp found him, while travelling in search of sap- 
porters for €he Pontredoc Mining Company. Mr. Trapp, 
shrewd and supple, saw what a nibble he had, ^Hay^eA 
dexterously, and hooked his victim. Not, however, 
with perfect ease; for Dunning, thoroughly alive to 
the manners of a gentleman, rather recoiled from ihe 
adventurer. But the ^^ accursed thirst" triumphed 
over this repugnance, and even submitted to the down- 
right vulgarity of Mr. Swift, who was introduced to 
Touch for the company's respectability. 

The embarrassments which ere long involved the 
lawyer, imparted a darker colour to his revmes. He 
fiew to them now, not as intervals of relaxation, but 
§otr oblivion of care. He wiis right in con^Moing his 
qieculalaon to the researches of an alchymist. The 
in&tnation is the same in both eases. In both the 
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victim 18 led on, step hf step, ever flushed by hope, 
always promisiDg himsdif t^at the present outlay will 
ensure the grand result, loth, from day to day moie 
loth, to Qonfeas himself deceived, imtii, on the very 
brink of success, his means suddenly &il, Ihe project 
breaks do^ni, the crucible explodes, adventurer and 
alchymist are ruined, and may almost be deemed 
^^VPy ^ ^^ desolation they have wrought falls upon 
themselves alone. For the confidence of a successfiil 
issue may become so strong, that the speculator may be 
tempted to '^ borrow" from any resources within his 
reach, even though Ihey be there only as a sacred trust 
And well it might be for Dunning if he had not suffered 
himself to tamper with the funds which, in a younger 
and more hopeful time, he had ^propriated to his 
sisters. 

It was a pity that he had not confided either in them, 
or his brother-in-law, or even in his wife. Sophy and 
Jane loved him as sisters do love an only brother; for 
many years he had he&a. ahnost a father to them ; 
had he but opened his perplexities, they would have 
strengthened him to escape. But he was debarred by 
the shame of owning he had been duped ; by the fear 
of causing distress ; and most of all by the Ungmn^ 
hope that a turn of the wheel might yet make all things 
well. He could not bring himself to utt^ the woivL 
He could not bear §or an instant to make Sophy tin2& 
a rq>roof, or to overcast Janets sunny smile. Yet as 
time drew on, he felt a miseral^ want for a confidaot; 
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one who would hear his tale without reproaching him, 
would deal lightly with his weakness, and giye him 
courage to bear the consequences. Such should natu- 
rally have been his wife ; b\it not such, very far from 
such he might fear, was Anastasia. Yet, if possible, his 
counsellor, so his feminine disposition desired, should 
be a woman. In this wavering mood, then, he met 
Dora Fleming; prepossessed in her &vour by his wife's 
severity, and afterwards quite captivated by her own 
demeanour. To her he had more than once been on 
the point of beginning his story. But here again his 
procrastination intervened, and so Messrs. Trapp and 
Swifb found their victim unprepared to resist this 
moming*s assaidt. 

. Attended by Fido, the lawyer now strolled listlessly 
up the winding valley, and climbed the Sugar-loaf to 
that point where he had sat with Dora on the May-day 
excursion. Perhaps he indulged in some chimerical 
idea of meeting her. He certainly looked long at the 
tall poplars which marked the situation of Netley Hall. 
But at last Fido, after many vain manoeuvres, succeeded 
in gaining his attention. And no stray visitors, of whom 
there were now beginning to be more in the village, 
who might observe his occupation of roUing pebbles 
down the hill for Fido to chase, would have guessed 
that his mind was full of bitter care, though they might 
remark his pale and serious coimtenance. 

In the midst of his abstraction a sudden impulse 
moved him to visit Rose Cottage. He started up, and 
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descended the valley at Yihat was for him quite an un- 
usual pace, inspiring his companion with new activity 
by the briskness of his walk. He entered his sisters' 
garden by the upper gate, and found Jane engaged in 
trimming the roses which gave a name to her abode — 
flowers for which Malvern is renowned — ^and singing 
her favourite song while she plied her pruning-scissors. 
There was such a complete air of domestic happiness 
about all the dwelling and about herself, that Dunning 
could not bear to ruffle it, if for a moment he had so 
intended. He fancied his approach had been unob- 
served, and turned to retire ; but he was mistaken. 

"Henry," cried the silvery voice he once loved to 
listen to, " Henry, you are not to escape like that. 
You must come and look at my roses, and see what a 
splendid promise of blossom I have." 

And she tripped up to him like a girl, and took his 
hand, and led him with gentle force towards the bushes. 

" See," she continued, " here is your favourite Pro- 
vence, the real old-fashioned Provence, fuller of buds 
than ever I recollect. You shall have plenty this 
summer.'* 

" There may come a blight," said the lawyer, with a 
dim smile. 

" Pho, dismal ! " Jane exclaimed ; " there's not an 
aphis on the bush. Look ! " 

He did look, or affected to look; but he could not 
assume the appearance of satis&ction. 

" I shall call Sophy to scold you/' said Jane, " if you 
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make 8uch glocHny prophecies. Slie would tell joa it's 
ungiwteftil/' 

^She 18 very good,'* Danni&g answered, meehani- 
callj; '^aad 00 are 7011. Better— -*4et me go now, 
Jane dear. Til call again in the erening." 

And he broke away from her. She, rather disoom- 
pofled by his manner, did not resome her aong, and weat 
in to Sophy, and consoited her. Bat tibe aieters had 
solved their brother's late pecoliarities, by attribnting 
them to domestic troubles^ inteiference with which 
would only make matters worse. They now supposed 
that Anastasia had been more than commonly perverse, 
and commiserated what they were unable to remedy. 
So wide of the mark may be the conclusicms of intimate 
and familiar fnends. 

So with whatever design Dunning called at Bose 
Cottage, it remained unaccomplished. Nor did he fnlfil 
his promise to repeat the visit in tiie evening. In the 
interval he had conceived another idea. He had played 
a few hits at backgammon with Emma afiter tea, when 
his wife made her usual oomplaint; and he, instead of 
evading it as he was wont, pushed away the board, and 
g^itly asked his dax^ter to amuse herself for a little 
while. Emma, obeying rather his look than his WGriSf 
quitted the room. 

^' My dear Anastasia," then sud the lawyer abroptlyt 
** are we living as economically as we can ? '* 

" Sir ! " exclaimed the lady, with all the pride ef t 
good housewife flf»ikHng in heac handsome eyes. 
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Dajtming, wonderiiig at hk owa «i{s«craiioe, repeated 
his question in nearly the aame wordB. 

^Yoa know that we are, sir," his wile answered^ 
"If yoa do not, yon do me injustioe. EeonomieaJiy, 
indeed! More econosnicatiy 4lian I ever expected to 
live! Are you blind to tlie pains I take? Are yoa 
going to eomplain of extravagance ? *' 

'^ No, my dear, no,^' Dunning sud, Benroosly. " Bat 
indeed it is a matter of groat tmportanee/' 

" Why ao ? " Anastasia demanded. ^ Wliy particu- 
larly now? What makes it auddenly neeessazy we 
shotdd lay by more money than I presume we do now ? 
Emma's future I regard as secure ; she will marry Philip 
Lacy ; Penelope t)wes me that satisfaction. No dowry 
will be asked ; in due time she will inherit my fortune 
— ^it is so settled, you know, sir. What on earth need 
can we have to retrench ? Have you been extravagant, 
sir ? Why, I ask, and I have a right to ask, is economy 
a matter of great importance ? " 

It was a question Dunning was by no means prepared 
to answer. Lay by money I he had thought to himself; 
what a dreary explanation I should have to make I 

"Nay, my dear, nay," he said aloud, coniused and 
hesitating. " I did not mean to doubt your prudence ; 
but it is always well to be provided against a rainy day. 
I am quite aware of Emma^s expectations. I will call 
her back, shall I, my dear ? " 

Anastasia said no more, but probably thought much. 
Her husband summoned Emma to resume her game. 
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Thej played as usual the remainder of the eyening. 
The little conyersation with his wife suggested two 
topics of consolation to the lawyer; the alliance with 
the fiunily at Netlej Hall, and the settlement of Anas- 
tasia^s fortune. Crumbs they were, but welcome to 
one half &mished. He had thought of another with 
more complacency ; that his acceptance would not be 
due for three months, eyen if the imderstanding about 
its negotiation were broken, and that in the meantime 
some great relief might arise. On the other hand, he 
had supplied his wife with a theme for perplexity and 
comment, which was not unlikely to trouble the peace 
of his household more often than would be pleasant. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^ No error is fhlly confiited till we have seen not only that it is 
an error, but how it became one ; till finding that it clashes with 
the principles of truth established in our own minds, we find also 
in what way it seemed to harmonize with the principles of truth 
established in that other mind, perhaps so unspeakably superior 
to ours." — Carltle. 

Ashley's visit at the Hall >vas now drawing to a close. 
It was nearly on the eve of his departure, and towards 
the close of a glorious day, that he and the vicar and 
Lacy were assembled at *a rustic seat placed on one of 
the knolls of the park, shaded by some noble beeches, 
alid commanding a fine view of the Malvern Hills, and 
the rich intervening landscape. They bad come there 
for the purpose of resuming their former discussion, but 
a spell seemed to bind every tongue. If it is always 
sad to think of the motives which favoured the English 
Reformation, sad to think that vile men, for vile objects 
were the harbingers of that glorious dayspring, sadder 
still it must be closely to scrutinize those miserable 
agencies, and see how here they lefl a blot in the great 
charter of religious freedom, not found elsewhere in the 
Protestant world. 

At length Ashley made an evident effort to break the 
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silence, and spoke as one presuming his hearers to be, 
like himself, thinking of Henry the Eighth's reign, and 
to sympathize with his own feelings. 

" I know scarce anything in history," he said, " more 
touching and noble than the conduct of Catherine. See 
her, a lone woman^ teased, flattered, reasoned with, im- 
plored, threatened, by Mountjoy and Dymoke and their 
IfeUows, urged in eveiy way to diaown her marriage, and 
yet maintaining it to the last, not for the sake of her 
rank and station, but of her honour and virtue. When 
they reminded her to obey the king, * She had,* she 
said, ' always been, and always would be, obedient, not 
damaging her soul, of which she knew well, if she 
should condescend to the premises, it should be direetly 
against her own conscience, and to her damnation- in 
another world.' When they threatened to visit her 
refusal upon her dau^ter, she trusted ' her daughter 
had learned not to fear those who had power ov^ the 
body, but only those who had power to destroy both 
body and soul.* When tbey charged her with vain- 
glory in insisting upon her proper title, ' she had rather,' 
she declared, 'be a poor beggar's wife, and sure of 
heaven, than queen of the world, and in doubts* Can 
we not imagine how Granmer's cheek burnt when he 
read in their rep(»i;, that on their quoting his judgment 
to her, she indignantly disowned 'that shadow's' 
authority, and again claimed her appeal to Borne ? " 

^* Granmer's martyrdom,** Lacy observed| after a 
pause, '' expiated a multitude of sins.*' 
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*^ It lias at least aared hia frioids a world of troubUe,'* 
the vicax added. *' He muat be reckoned aiaong those 
who have been ibrtnnate in their death. It was he, if 
I reeoHect light, who soggested the kill's oonaoltatioii 
of the unirermties.*' 

** TeSy" answered Ashley. '* But in truth this melan* 
choly business brought ruin or disgrace to erery one 
who touched it. It oYerthrew Wolsey; it beheaded 
More; it seduced Cranmer. It made some reformers 
equivocate, and Pope Ckme&t cringe. It boi:ight and 
aold sevend famous universities. It left an inddible 
stain on the English Keformation. Nor need we wonder 
at this tissue of disgrace. Assuming Henry's marriage 
to have been un£t in itself, prohibited in Scripture, or 
frowned upon by the church ; or again, to have been 
irregulariy contracted ; it had now endured unquestioned 
for more than seventeen years. All these objections were 
cooaidered when it was made. To Protestants, the re^ 
■opening of the question should have seemed an attempt 
to pervert the s^ise of Scripture; to Catholics, an 
endearvour to dqgrade the authority of their church. 
But on the one hand, Heniy had laid heavy obligations 
upon Cement; on the other, his divorce would be pro- 
pitious to the Reformation. The Lutherans generally 
opposed it; the Calvinists supported it; the pope tern* 
pomed with it: till at last Henry, at Cromwell's 
memocable suggestion, obtained the famous statute, 
^ that our send King Henry i$ the Head of the English 
Church ; ' perstiaded Cranmer to pronounce the divorce; 
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and actaally married the unfortunate Anne. Tbetratt- 
length the papal decree went forth, declaring the 
first marriage to be valid, and proclaiming him ex< 
mimicate, unless he restored Catherine to her rights.^ U 

^^ The whole question/' said Witham, '' turned tqpon' 
the ralidity of the dispensation granted bj Pope Juikn' 
the Second.*' 

'' Yes," replied the lawyer. '' We may state it thm. 
The king's advocates alleged the dispensation to be 
against the Levitical law, and therefore in excess of ihe 
papal authority. His opponents urged, that if the 
Levitical law were still binding, which they denied^ the 
case came within the exception in Deuteronomy. It 
was replied, just as it is now, that while the prohibition 
was part of the moral law, the exception belonged only 
to the municipal law. No such picking and choosing, 
it was rejoined, could be allowed ; of two rules, that 
could not be the inferior which had the effect of annul* 
ling the other ; and besides, it was begging the questioa 
to assimie either for a part of the moral law. But thia 
argument for the king was disparaging to Glemeat'e 
predecessors and papal in&llibility ; another might find 
more favour. The dispensation, it was said, was bad 
for informality, and as having been obtained on fidte 
pretences. Poor Clement, beleaguered by the emperor, 
bullied by Henry's emissaries, repeatedly wished 
Catherine were dead; and querulously declared, that 
as Charles had been bom to ptdl down the tempond 
power of the church, so she was sent to overthrow k« 
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flfntitiial kingdom. He yielded, however, 8q &r as to 
gnatWolsey and Camp^gio conditional authority to 
amml the marriage on the last-mentioned grounds. 
Bat when these were recited to the queen, she answered 
bj producing the original brief of dispensationi free 
from the defects imputed to the hull; and by solemnly 
denying the alleged ^Ise pretences. Then the delegated 
authority was found to be insufficient. Messengers were 
despatched to Rome to procure its enlargement, honestly 
if they could; if not^ by downright preconcerted iraud. 
It seems probable that, but for political changes, 
Clement would have granted all that was asked. As 
it was, great delay ensued; the cause was revoked to 
Rome ; and Henry, reverting to his first line of argument, 
made his appeal to the universities of Europe.*' 

'' How their judgments were obtained," said Witham, 
'' may be gathered from the treatment of my own. 
Oxford, says Wood, would never have pronotmced as it 
did, but for the 'king's thundering letters.' And in 
the State Papers, we find the arts employed fiilly 
described by the royal agents themselves, Longland, 
bii^op of Lincoln, Fox, and Bell, in their report to the 
king. Convocation was inveigled, or cowed, into dele- 
gating its authority to a commission appointed by the 
Faculty of Theology. To pack the commission was 
comparatively an easy matter. And thus after all, the 
decision was not really given by the university, but 
only by deputies, over whose selection it had no control. 
Let it go for what it is worth." 

X 
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^'It was much the same at Cambridge,** AAky 
resumed. ^' And as fi)r foreign imiTersitieSy oonsid«nfig 
their great number and eminence^ very few anawerB 
were obtained, and those not all favourable, nor wholly 
uninfluenced by unworthy means. But it is only fitir 
to say that every chaise of this kind may be retorted; 
and so the reluctance of Oxford and CSambri^ u 
ascribed to hatred of Anne Boleyn's reforming teuels; 
and their sisters abroad are said to have pronouaoed 
nther for or against the emperor, than against or for 
the diyorce. Similar considerations are imputed to the 
reformers; of whom, Calvin was &.vourable to the kiogi 
and Luther adverse. But looking generally at tlie 
paucity of these opinions, together with the very great 
trouble taken to obtain them, we may safely affirm, that 
in the judgment of nearly all western Christendom, 
Henry's marriage with Catherine was not deemed con- 
trary to Scripture." 

'^And thus," added the vicar, *'is borne out tiie 
conclusion of our great Jeremy Taylor, that up to this 
time ' there was almost a general consent upon this 
proposition, that the Levitical degrees do not, by aaf 
law of God, bind Christians to their observance.' '* 

'' But the ' plea for passion,* *' Lacy said, ^ then woke 
them from slumber.** 

" Yesj** answered the lawyer. " Armed with these 
questionable authorities, and provoked by the pope's 
in'esolution, the king induced Cranmer to annul his 
marriage, and wedded Anne Boleyn. Clement ezcom- 
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maoicsLted him ; and he, by way of retort, in 1533, 
4Hrried an act tiirongh parliament, depriving th^ 
Brinoess Mary of her rights, settling the crown on the 
t^^fefl^endants of Anne, and setdng out the first statutable 
i|ax>hibition8 of marriage, among which was one fbr- 
. Mdding it with a ^ deceased wife^s sister.'' There needs 
no Boman Catholic slander respecting Henry^s previous 
rektaons with Anne's elder sister, to make the hypocrisy 
of tile whole transaction sufficiently infamous." 

" And such*' — exclaimed Lacy — " so vile and vicious 
«-^i8'the source c^the existing limitation." 

** Well," Ashley proceeded : " it is important to 
note, that in this first statute, the marriages afiected are 
specifically described as being ' within the degrees pro- 
hibited by God's laws.' We need not follow the royal 
Bluebeard through all the rest of his law-making and 
im-making. It was always subservient to the passion 
of the hour. The reference to the divine law was 
always preserved. His last act on our subject was passed 
about seven years after the first, and declares that all 
persons may lawfully marry, * that he not prohibited by 
Godti laws;^ and that *no reservation or prohibition, 
God's law except J shall trouble or impeach any marriage 
without the Levitical degrees.' All these statutes were 
repealed in QUeen Mary's reign; the last and another 
were revived in her sister's. The two latter are still 
the law of the land." 

" The last," observed Witham, "is the act mention- 
ing the Levitical degrees." 

H 2 
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^' Just 80," the lawyer answered. ^ And if the matter 
rested there, the question what were those degreefty.^ 
what was prohibited bj God's kw, would, so &t li^ a 
wife's sister is concerned, be left perfectly open. Bdtit 
has been held that one of the previous acts, containing 
the list, was indirectly reviyed by Elizabeth's, and is 
conclusive. I need not trouble you with the reaseni 
which make me think that this is a historical error, a 
blimder in a matter of mere fact. The love of Mtf 
courts for precedent is apt to perpetuate error." 

'< But, at the same time," Lacy said, " a mistake is 
always liable to correction." 

<< Undoubtedly," Ashley replied. " A question settled 
on a wrong principle is never settled permanently. I 
have heard it said by no mean legal authority, that 
there wants but a judge with courage equal to the occa- 
sion, to declare that this marriage, not being forbidden 
by (rod's law, is not forbidden by ours. Now, iti ^ 
such cases, the law remains in perpetual uncertainty, and 
great latitude must be allowed to private interpretation:** 

** In fact," said the vicar, " a man may then act oil 
his own conscientious conviction, in the hope that if th^ 
law is put in motion against him, it will be found to b^ 
really on his side." 

" I think so," the lawyer answered. " And now we 
may proceed rapidly to the end of our sketch. In 156S, 
Archbishop Parker published his table of degrees, B^Mne* 
what extending the prohibitions of Henry the Eighth'^s 
earlier statutes." 
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>^.0f roonrse," Lacy remarked, ''that table had no 
effect in law." 

i ^f^ Ko more than if jou or I had published it Bttt 
ift;I603, the convocation of the clergy imluckilj sane* 
liojted it in their 99th canon, and thus made it, as ia 
aasi^rted, the law of the English church. And here we 
We arriyed at the fount and origin of all the modem 
miaduef. It is, I believe, nothing but a desire to main* 
tun, in a high sense, the authority of this church, that 
has led its partisans to pervert Scripture and &bricate 
evid^Qce in the manner we have seen.*' 

'' You must recollect,** Witham sai.d, '' that our church 
is not alone in the matter. The Westminster Assembly 
also adopted the rule, and it governs the Scotch Pres- 
bjterians to the present day." 

'^ Yes. B^t it was always repudiated by the English 
Puritans, l^he Nonconformists of Elizabeth's time dis- 
taaguiflhed in their Directory between the prohibitions of 
God. and man. The rule is now stoutly contested among 
the Presbyterians of the United States; and has found 
fftot a few eminent opponents, among whom I may name 
Chalmers, in Scotland itselfl Moreover, it is certainly 
not iaw in the former coimtry, and probably not in the 
latter. The Episcopalian, or if you like, Anglo-Catholic 
cburch in America, is without the rule. But for the 
present I wish to follow the conduct of our own church. 
You see the words of this 99 th canon declare marriage 
wiihin the degrees expressed in Parker's table to be in 
every case prohibited by the law of God. Henry the 
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EigbthlB earlier statutes say nearly tlie same thuig. 
Boman Catholics deny it, on the authority of ftbodr 
church. We, as Protestants, admit nothing for the law 
of (jTod which is not patent or necessarily implied in 
Scripture. We too, therefore^ must conclude statatM 
and canon to be &lse ^" 

'< £xcuse me," the vicar interposed ; '^ should we 
not, at Inoet, say mistaken?" 

'^ Who is to correct the mistake?" Ashley asked. 
" It is a matter of vital import." 

'' The canons should be revised,'' Witham answered, 
in a hesitating tone. " Convocation ^ 

^' My dear sir," said the lawyer, *^ I see you fed the 
difficulties of the course to which you point. Would 
Convocation remedy the evil ? Yet surely it were a 
scandalous thing for this English church to be standing 
daily with a lie in her mouth. And it is not only 
humble people like myself who say she seems so to 
stand, but many of her prelates and ministers. Why 
then do not we, why did not Jeremy Taylor, quit her ? 
Because we ignore or explain away this canon, just ss 
the Roman Church does those of Eliberis about pictures 
and tapers." 

'^ Ignoramus,^ Lacy remarked, ^ is not a new escape. 
Neither is it altogether a good one." 

" I grant you," replied his friend. " But I presume, 
for their own sakes I presume, that others use it as well 
as we. Please to consider the 55th of these canoBS. 
That requires tiie bidding prayer to be alteays.wui 
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befere sennon, in the words there aet forth. Now Mr. 
Widnm's Dr. Mildew and his party are rather fond of a 
bidding prayer, but which of them adheres to this— * 
Ye- shall pray for Christ's Holy Catholic Church, that is, 
for ike whole congregatian of Christian people dispersed 
throughout tfie whole world f^ What Mildewite will 
accept this, our canonical definition of the Catholic 
Church, in the plain sense of the plain words ? '* 

^^ One man's fault cannot excuse another's," the vicar 
said, pensively ; but then broke out with some warmth : 
^I grant, I grant all these inconsistencies. I wish to 
Heaven we could be quit of them. But are they not 
irremediable?" 

"Nay," Ashley answered; "some inconveniences 
haye been removed. One case, you will observe, is as 
good as a thousand. Now the 62nd canon makes a 
clergyman liable to ecclesiastical penalties for marrying 
minors by banns, without the express consent of their 
parents : it has long been overruled by statute. The 
77ih prohibits any man from keeping a school without 
the bishop's licence : it has been nullified by law a 
score of times. The very act we are now coming to 
overrode the canon law. Parliament has the remedy in 
its hands." 

"Parliament cannot control conscience,** said the 
vifiar, relapsing into his former pensive tone. 

"• No, my dear sir ; God forbid it should try ! But 
psvliament can prescribe beforehand the terms on which 
preferment ahall be held in the English church. It 
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has done so by its acts of Uni£>rmitj and Sabscnftiai* 
And mark, among the Articles of Religion thus JOtde 
part of our statute-book, the twentieth decktres^ < K^ 
not lawful for the church to ordaia anything tiiat is 
contrary to God's Word written;^ and therefore ,4ii 
article, by those who think as we do, may be held to 
invalidate the '99th canon altogether." 

*^ The binding force of the canons,** observed lux^i 
" is very equivocal, is it not?" 

'' Laymen are not bound by them at all,** answered 
the lawyer. *^ And the clergy are only bound by tkovi 
through the ecclesiastical courts. It is a vulgar eixor 
to suppose that any minister gives any promise or pkd^ 
respecting the canonis. He is only required to obey 
them; never to say they are either politic or scrip- 
tural. He tacitly accepts them as ejdsting -de facto; 
he pledges himself to nothing as regards their authority 
de jure; ttad still less to any opinion respecting their 
abstract merits.*' 

" That is perfectly true,** the vicar said. " I never 
signed the canons, any more than any other Englishum 
ever signed the statutes at large.** 

'^ The last would be an awful thing to do,** Aflhky 
observed, laughing. ^^Well; what I wished to dboir 
was that the authority of these canons, even over chnzoh- 
men, is of a very ambiguous character, and entirely 
subordinate to that of parliament*. The common-iaMr 
courts wUl always 'compel their decrepit ecclesiaitiflll 
sisters fo respect a statute of the realm. • But there it* 
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ki^ claas of the population who are totally beTond the 
^9oettaia8tical regime. The diflseuters know nothing of 
'^i^ canons." 

-A M And 80," said Witham, '^ it has been snggeatedy even 
^ a high quarter, that we may have two laws." 
o « We may glance hereafter at that remarkable no- 
tion," continued Ashley. '' But now let us resume. It 
i^^^ well-known old maxim that a marriage once con- 
tracted is not void, merely because it was prohibited. 
'Unless actually annulled by the separation of the 
parties, it used to be held valid. Henry the Eighth's 
statutes conferred the power of separation on the eccle- 
siastical courts. Until their sentence was given, the 
civil courts held the marriage to be good. It was void- 
able, but not void." 

^' And that," Witham said, << only during the lifetune 
t»f both parties." 

. ^ Yes. The ecclesiastical courts acted only pro 8<ilut€ 
animoB, to prevent a continuance in sin; and, therefore, 
when either party was dead, there was. nothing to put 
'tiiose courts in motion. In this case the marriage be- 
came good for all purposes. Such, then, till lately, was 
the state of marriage with a deceased's wife's sister. Not 
>forbidden in Scripture ; not pretended to be so by the 
'Western church before Henry YIU., nor then, except in 
•Rngland ; lawful or unlawful afterwards, according as 
•'lie, or Mary, or Elizabeth occupied the throne; then held 
. good if imdisturbed, — ^what wonder if it has been con- 
^-stantly regarded as innocent and honourable? Shall we 
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be surprised that numbers of these marriages "w^^ 
contracted, that society viewed them with no diidike, 
and that disputes as to their legality were almost un- 
heard of ? I think not. But we may well be surprised 
that when one such dispute was threatened, and a 
peerage was at stake, our high-churchmen should take 
advantage of the urgency of the occasion, to rivet upon 
our necks a yoke never before borne in the west; caor- 
firming indeed all previous marriages of the kind, but 
making all future ones void. Yet this was done by iJie 
act of 1835." 

*^ A £itality of shame seems to pursue the probilntion," 
Lacy remarked. 

^' Look closely at this piece of episcopal craft,'* said 
Ashley ; " for to certain spiritual peers it owes its pre- 
sent shape. They converted what was meant in miti- 
gation of the law into an aggravation of it. They, the 
very men wbo rested their whole case on the identity 
of consanguinity and affinity, yet distinguished them in 
their legislation. They, the men who professed to be* 
lieve this marriage a breach of God*s eternal law, yet 
consented to wink at past infringements. And then, to 
crown all, the same men, when taxed with this douUeo 
dealing, had the audacity to pretend, imtruly, that they 
had not touched the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
matter. We have only legitimatized some scoies 
of children^ said they ; their fiuhers and mothers ace 

no more married than they were before 1 Ohf fie, 
fie I" 
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A silence of some duratioa followed these indignant 
w<nds. 

" Mr. Witham," Ashley then said, " perhaps I should 
aak pardon for my plain speaking. But I could not 
help it. Thanl; Heaven, we are now at the end of this 
wretched history. This act, called Lord Lyndhnrst's, 
but Tery different from what he proposed, is the last we 
have to deal with. It made all future marriages within 
the prohibited degrees absolutely void. But it does not 
specify those degrees. K they were uncertain before, 
they are xmcertain stilL If parties might then marry 
without reproach, so they may now. It is not a case in 
which any man has a right to judge his neighbour.'* 

*^ The solemnization," Lacy said, '< may be obtained 
now, as it used to be." 

" No doubt about it," the lawyer answered. " There 
is no differ^ice.'* . 

^^Is there not," Witham asked, ^'a tacit deception 
of the minister, who in ignorance performs the cere- 
mony?" 

''Not more, I think, than before," replied Ashley. 
'^ It. is a case of conscience for individuals. They are 
not bound by the canon, if the clergy are. In the 
solemn charge of the marriage-service they are only 
Inquired to speak, if their union would be ' otherwise 
tfaaa as Grod's word doth allow.* They believe, of 
oourse, that God's word does allow their marriage. 
They are asked for nothing more. They can be asked 
for nothing more." 
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'^Bttt they know,** the vicar persisted, <<ihat:t})f 
ceremonj is worthless. Thej know that tliey ^xf 
making the minister perform a sham.** 

"Pardon me," said the lawyer, "they do not cc^ 
aider it so in the eye of God. The purely legal question 
they may regard as uncertain.*' ..f 

"But the minister," Witham urged, "is bound 1^ 
tlie canons ; and would be liable to penalties for 
knowingly celebrating the marriage. Can it be dg)^ 
to sufiei; him to perform it unknowingly ? Is ,it 
not obtaining an advantage by a suppression of thfS 
truth?" 

"I do not decide for others," Ashley answered; "nor 
do I say how I would act myself. I have before sog- 
gested that the canon may itself be unlawful, and 
in effect void. But all need for casuistry, if such 
it be, would be avoided by marrying in a foreign 
country." 

" And so," observed Lacy, " there is one law for th^ 
rich and another for the poor." 

" It seems like it," said the lawyer. " But there k 
another view of this part of the subject. We are told 
constantly by our opponents, that were a man alloweJ 
to marry his 8ister-in-kw,'they could not Kve togeAer 
unmarried without imputation. I answer flatly, they 
can many. They have only to go to Denmark, or 
I*nMBia, or France; or to visit our own kinsfolk aciM 

the Atlantic, in order to return indissolubty united. It 
^ould seem dear, thertdbre, on their own showing, thai 
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Mth parties cannot travel abroad together, except for 
tMs purpose." 

'^ There are few foreign countries, I think you said,^ 
ofM^rved Lacy, ^' where the marriage is not lawful.^ 

''Scarcely one out of the Greek church," was the 
reply; ''and even there, it is said, the role does not 
iftclUde dissenters.** 

'*We are now approaching the social view of the 
qu^ion," said the previous speaker^ ''But what a 
miserable idea is tMs you have just suggested ! What ! 
are the upholders of this restraint so consciously weak, 
that without the help of the law they could not save 
themselves from sin ? Do they, who discover some 
subtle mischief in these marriages, feel themselves so 
open to temptation, that unless strengthened by the 
law, they would be in danger of falling? Do they com- 
I^ain that the removal of this restriction would deprive 
them of the society of their sisters-in-law, they, who look 
upon this affinity as guarded by divine command? And 
if they do condescend to this low and selfish ground, 
tball they not be told there is full as much hardship 
on the other side, and the balance must at least' be 
neM level? And if they speak of pain and compassion 
for their neighbour's sin, shall we not remind them this 
has been the excuse of inquisitors of all time ? And if 
liational sin be alleged, what mortal shall dare erect 
himself into a judge? " 

" For my part," Ashley s^d, more coolly, " I think 
4liat wherever the residence together of a man and his 
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•ister-in-law would be qaesticQable without the law, it 
is jvust as questioiiable with it. Wlierever-it is safe wiA 
it, it would be safe without. Why, it's ridiculous to 
pretend that passion and instinct can be r^ulated by 
act of parliament. Legislate to all eternity, you will 
never make a man fed towards a sister-in-law aa he 
does towards a sister by birth. I Should laugh at ihe 
simpleton who said he did.'^ 

During the latter remarks the vicar had risen from 
his seat, and strolled a little apart, musing upon the 
history they had gone through, and thinking also of the 
idea expressed in the heading of this chapter. How 
was all this tissue of error woven ? What were the 
principles of truth which of old furnished its pattern? 
Alas, were there any ? At first we might see nothing 
but an undue weight given to particular texts of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, favouring the asceticism 
of the Gnostio converts, and tending to make maniage 
regarded altogether as an inferior state of life. We 
might see this feeling more distinctly in the frequent 
refusal to take the sacrament from married priests, and 
in the general antipathy to second mairiage. We might 
think that the fourth centuiy canons were local com- 
promises with these prejudices. We might perceive 
the further development of the latter in St. Basil's ex- 
position of Leviticus. Knowing that Basil's view was 
much controverted, we might imagine his followers in 
•n evU hour ftdsifyii^ the Septuagint in his behalf. 
Wo should then trace the growth of the monastic spii^ 
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and observe popes and councils aympathetically tnul- 
ttpljing the matrimonial impediments. We should 
vatch the &ntastic theory of mystkal canaanguinity^ till 
TCB found marriage forbidden with the cousin of a god- 
i^bold. We should feel how intolerable the system must 
have become, and what scandalous facilities it must hare 
o0ered to inconstancy. We should then recollect that 
no great council had bound the chiurch upon the subject, 
though that of Nice probably had it in mind in dealing 
with the Novatians. We should require no mercenary 
motives to explaih the introduction df dispensations, 
though we should not wonder at their lucrative nature 
being soon apprehended. We should know they in- 
volved a virtual declaration that the rules were no part 
of the divine law. And we should food this declaration 
made actual by the C!ouncil of Trent. 

Such might be a rude history of the mind of the 
Boman church in the matter. A bad oppressive tyranny 
haa there been himianLzed by bad but gainful means. 
Sut among us the same tyranny was found to serve 
a king's caprice; became pliable to his passion in 
ephemeral statutes ; vanished with his Catholic, re- 
turned with his Protestant daughter ; was espoused by 
the church under the headship of the besotted James; 
and by modern prelates has been pushed to an extreme 
of rigour never known before. What then maintains 
this unholy alliance? What, but the most despotic 
principle of Popery ? The English church has spoken ; 
she alone can unsay what once she has said; while 



^a.iti-tnxe; true, induce of *exa«^;^ 

.0^ and the ^ ;^^^\^ ^^T?*: 
right reason and the good -ense of ^ "^^^^ „, 

pa«dye obedience «xd an ^'"^'^ ^Z^,^^^ 
^ in England. ^-^^ ^^'^ "^f^TZ^ 
Ld no., I-^'^P^.- - ^"^^^%^ 
support of a lyranny elsewhere «^~f^' Jf^^^y^ 
Jfbeen here perverted, plain facte «^^^ 
substituted for arguments, and passion preferred befof 

^"tlm had reached ^ point iuj^^-^ 
^hen he was roused by a step ^'^.^^^ 8^ ^ 
looking up. perceived Mrs. ^ -^ ^J^^^ 
through the twilight trees, wiHi her two fouu» 
chUcSn. Hewenttomeether,andaccon.p|^x^t^ 
back to the seat where he had left her husband and 

«Well, my dear," the former then eaid, «you« 
just in time to hear that we are all convinced the« 
nothing to hinder our forlorn swain ftom ™»fy^ 
except the expense of his wedding journey. If ^e^ 
Sarah could only elope Uke their betters, and come W^ 
in aU honeymoon happiness, not a finger could be »» 



to ruffle it." 



" It would be quite romantic " his vife ansirerttV 
smiling. . 

« Oh, but,*^ said Asliley, " they migbt offend again^ 
social etiquette and expediency. We have not y 
thought about that." 
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* "Time enough," Lacy replied; " time enoogli. One 
port of society will have enough to do to set up its 
l3Si% as law over the rest. What would these rooks 
tfilft are cawing over us say, if a few piim birds bade 
them clip their wings, and not £y gadding about the 
country?" 

"'"Hieir screams would remind our Winifred of the 
Hed Bride," answered Penelope. '^ But I am the bearer 
of a petition—' What makes papa stay so long in the 
park, mamma? He promised to show us the magic 
lantern ; and see, it's getting quite dark.' Is that right, 
Minnie dear?** 

The little girl looked up in her father's face with a 
shy smile. He caught her in his arms, tossed her on 
his shoulder, and bore her, laughing and beating him, 
towards the Hall; where, before long, the promised 
exhibition went off with complete success. 

When Lacy quietly thought over all that had been 
said in these conversations, he perceived that, standing 
akme, they would probably do great wrong to a select 
but very worthy section of the supporters of the present 
law. There were not a few who, while admitting the 
silence of Scripture, and disowning any allegiance to 
church authority, yet maintained the restriction to be 
civilly and socially expedient, conducive both to do- 
mestic happiness and to the public welfare. Such 
persons would be manifestly exempt from the censure 
cast upon those who perverted the sacred text to sup- 
port a foregone conclusion, or mis-stated historical facts 

N 
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to bolster up a tottering spiritual despotism. Their 
Tiews would be entitled to tender and respectful ooi^ 
aideration; and if in the end thej could not obtaii^ 
our assent, they would at least depart £K>m the <^^ 
cussion in possession of our unabated esteem. But 
this part of the question is entirely apart from those 
already considered, and may shortly fin^ attention by 
itself. 

And another omission also rose to Lacy's mind in the 
course of this review. In conducting an argument, it 
is always desirable to avoid all collateral issues, and 
to neglect inferences for which there is no foundation. 
But an unfair opponent may represent this siLence, which 
is really a sign of strength, as a mark of weakness. 
Now it is not seldom said, that if we deny the abiding 
fierce of the Levitical prohibitions, or even refuse to 
interpret them by " parity of reason,** we are then left 
without any divine rule to guide us in r^^ulating 
marriage, without any religious restraint upon the in- 
dulgence of our passions. To state such a proposition 
should be enough to confute it, and history in feuct 
shows that the multiplication of such prohibitions has 
been actually favourable to such indulgence. And the 
Christian law, including whatever of the Jewish it 
fulfils, is not a systematic code. It furnishes the prin- 
ciples of all legislation, but it does not take the legis- 
lator's place. It is not the letter, but the spirit. It is 
a never-failing guide to every conscience, but its specific 
commands are very general and very few. In reducing 
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tbem to practice, we shall be better led hj the tenor of 
tlie \vhole Book, than by the words of any single text. 
In such wise we shall be least likely to violate the 
divine principle of Christian liberty — " Judge not, that 
ye be not judged." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



So have I often seen a purple flower, 

Faintmg through heat hang down her drooping head; 
But soon refreshed with a welcome shower. 

Begin again her lively beauties spread. 

And with new pride her silken leaves display; 

And while the sun doth now more gently play. 
Lay out her swelling bosom to the smiling day. 

Fhineas Flbicbok. 



'' So, Mr. Dobson, here we are all wondering whatfs 
kept James Fenton away from his place in church this 
morning." 

The speaker was one of several tidj dames groiip#d 
together round the porch of Netley church at the dose 
of morning service, a Sunday or two after the conTCVA- 
sation recorded in my last chapter. For all reply the 
old clerk shook his head mysteriously, and put on ill 
the dignity of his office. 

'' And I did not see Sarah Lane in the Hall pew, 
neither," said another wife. 

Mr. Dobson remained deaf and dumb witii im- 
portance. 

" And old Winifred," added Mrs. Sharpey, " tfaitt 

b. V* 
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nerer missed since I can ' remember,- and that's a 
matter of forty-and-fite years if it's one, she was awaj 
too." 

" You don't mean that ? ^ said the village dignitaij 
evasiyely, and condescending to smile; "you're never 
6o old as that, Mrs. Sharpey ? " 

" You put my name in for the bishop, Mr. Dobson," 
the matron answered tartly, "and if you're airaid of 
your years, Tm not." 

"'No offence, Mrs Sharpey," said the clerk blandly, 
" but you carry them so well." 

" Are they gone to be married, Mr. Dobson ?" timidly 
interposed Mary HiUman, a rosy-cheeked lass who had 
come xmperceived to the group. 

Every eye turned indignaiitly upon the intruder, 
who thus blurted out the question which was trem- 
bling on every tongue. Mary blushed, and drew back; 
but not out of hearing. Sarah Lane was . an old crony 
KMf..hers. 

,' "Winifred married! " cried Mrs. Sharpey with wilful 
iwonderstanding — " where's the girl's head running ? " 
•('•'^Like the rest of them, after a ring," lisped Mrs. 
T^himper, a middle-aged widow in very smart weeds. 
« Are they, Mr. Dobson ? " 

. ** Suppose they are," replied the functionary hypo- 
thetically. 

. " Could I keep to sit with her in church," asked 
Mrs. Prudence, " the same as I do now with James and 
libi. Pratt?" 
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/ Mn. Pratt was FenUm's temponuy hoaaekeeper in 
'Sarah's absence. 

" Could I go on with her in the Penny Club," hhoc^ 
vrared Mrs. Whimper, '^ and with girls of my own to 
'farii^ up ? " 

'^ Will Madam Lacy let her stay teacher in the Soar 
'day school ?** inquired Mrs. Quickset. 

" Will our vicar let them come to the table ? " de- 
manded Mrs. Straitlace. 

, *^ Tut, tut,*' said Mrs. Sharpey, '^ look in your Bibles^ 
neighbours. See if any of you can find there that th^ 
may not marry.** 

<< But there's the table of degrees," suggested Dune 
Straitlace. '* It's put up in church, you know." 

^' It's not everything I see in church that I'll be 
bound by," Mrs. Sharpey answered; ''nor yet in the 
Prayer-book, if I can't find it in the Word. And yoa, 
ma'am, when yoxt saw that strange parson that took 
our vicar's place once, with his kneelings and bowings, 
and turning his back to the people, because yon saw 
that in church, did you hold it fi>r Christian wtHsUp 
according to the Word ? Why, ma'am, you said it was 
the mark of the beast." 

'' As for me," quoth Mrs. Whimper, '' I shall go with 
Madame LAcy." 

''That's the safe side, Mrs. Whimper, oertaiidy," 
observed the old clerk slyly. "But you don't know 
yet that they are gone to be married." 

" Gone or no," said Mrs. Sharpey, with the dogmatic 
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eaoMence ^e claimed in right of her age and her 
memory, '' my mind's made up. At first, to be sure, I 
fmafor laying great stress on the table. But the table's 
not. m the Bible. Tell me a text, neighbours. Tell 
me a scripture. Till ye do that, I shall say that James 
and' Sarah may marry by the Bible, if they mayn't by 
parliament. And if they do, I shall hold them man 
sad wife." 

Mrs. Sharpey did not know that one more learned 
$hmk herself had said, " The Bible is the only statute- 
book of the kingdom of heaven." 

^' Well, ladies," quoth Mr. Dobson with official polite- 
ness, '' time will show. And if I may be permitted to 
aay it, we may all profit by our yicar's discourse this 
morning; and though I say it that shouldn't, rery 
powerful he was; and when we come to think about 
this matter of James and Sarah, or any the like, just ask 
ourselves — ^Who art thou that judgest thy neighbour ?** 

** That's true every word," said Mrs. Sharpey in 
patronizing approval ^' And the asking may still many 
on ill thought, and stay many an ill word." 
• With this the little ring of gossips dispersed. A few 
days served to clear up the mystery th^ had been can- 
yaflsing. James and Sarah returned to Netley as man 
and wife. For some time there was a good deal of 
coriosity as to where they had been, and how they had 
been married. But upon these points they kept their 
own counsel, and nothing exact was ever known, al- 
though a vi^e idea sprung up, that like many another 
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young couple in puimiit of wedlock under 
they had flown to Scotland. Mrs. Lane declared 
had witnessed their marriage; Lacy and his 
cepted her word ; the vicar did not consider it 
his duty to inquire in what way they had evaded.^1 
apparent English law. At a future day this tole] 
n^lect might bring Witham under some obloquy, if 
more practical hardship. Meanwhile, he admitted the 
new-married pair to the communion ; Mrs. Lacy. mwA- 
tained Sarah in her place in the Sunday school ; Dame 
Prudence continued to sit with her in church ; and 
Widow Whimper remained with her in the Penny Clab. 
Fenton's baby chirruped and crowed again on its step- 
mother*s lap ; and Winifred Lane, in the fulness of her 
satis&ction,. even bestowed some passing marks of cour- 
tesy upon Dora Fleming. 

Ashley had returned to his professional duties in 
London, and Netley Hall resumed its usual quiet, whiek 
indeed had been scarcely ruffled by his Tisit. But the 
late discussions developed a much greater intimacy witk 
the vicar than had previously prevailed. He was riding 
one day with Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, when he expressed 
his views respecting the late marriage. 

« My conscience,*' he said, " ib perfectly clear. I feA 
no doubt that this marriage is lawful in the eye of €iod. 
I am advised it may be good by the English law : pcvK 
sibly, if contracted within the coimtry ; not improbaUy, 
if in Scotland ; almost certainly, if in many foreign lands. 
I feel bound therefore to presume that it has been wdl 
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i, exactly as in the case of any other persons 
I only by repute know to be married. I do not 
it a minister's busdness to be over-active in 
'telisving people from the responsibility of receiving the 
Mttrament unworthily. And neither as man, minister, 
IMrGhristiaii, can I anywise regard this young couple 
m-* notorious evil livers.* " 

*' I rejoice heartily at the end of the business,** said 
La0y. '^ Since last we talked of it, I have been sur- 
pfiHBd to find what a mass of opinions there is in favour 
<tf the marriage.** 

^ Tou should have seen the baby's delight,** added 
Penelope, ''when Sarah came back, Never did I see 
so much joy in so young a fiice.** 

'' And yet they say the affectionate aimt must become 
an xmjust step-mother,** said her husband. 

" They slander my sex who say so,'* Mrs. Lacy 
answered. " Every feeling of her heart would prompt 
her the other way. Of all women she is likely to be 
kindest to the children.'* 

«** Montesquieu agrees with you, my dear madam,** 
8^ the vicar. "The new wife, he says, becomes the 
mother of her sister*s children, and there is no unjust 
step-mother at alL*' 

" But they pretend," Lacy urged, " that the permission 
of this marriage will introduce jealousy between sisters.** 

^'Another libel, and a worse,** replied Penelope. 
" So we marry so lightly,, or are we always thinking of 
ote* husbands marrying again ? ** 
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A look, and a very fond one, passed between Hfb. 
Lacy and her husband. 

" You are right, Mrs. Lacy," said Witham. <* We 
do not live in constant anticipation of death, thongli wd 
should be alvrays ready. And still less do we habitually 
contemplate the survivorship of those who are dear to 
us. But may I say that this libel &ll8 also severely 
upon us ? What man even of the most ordinary virtae 
ever dreams of second marriage during his first wife's 
life ? Beally I should hope that most men would shud- 
der at the idea." 

'' So should I," added Lacy. ^ These gentlemen do 
take a very humble view of wedded love. I almost 
doubt whether any married man ever wrote on their 
aide of the subject.'' 

'^ Oh yes," said the vicar, " a bishop who had brc^en 
several others of the so-called apostolic canons." Thej 
laughed. 

" Besides," Lacy continued, *' in this light I cannot 
imagine any difference between a sister-in-law and any 
other woman. One^s house must be hermetically sealed 
against everything feminine that is not hideously u|^ 
or fabulously old. What a world 1 " 

"And so," said Witham, "our Archbishop Grindsl 
would not allow a minister to have any woman in his 
house who was tmder mxty, except mother, aunt, aisler, 
OP niece." 

" Not mentioning a sister-in-law," observed Lacy. 

*^No," answered Witham; "and many old 
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dmw &e nine line. But then again people tdl m thia 
k a woQum^s question.'* 

''^ Wliat do thejT mean b7 that, Mr. Witham?*' aaked 
Penelope. 

^^Well,** he replied, ''I rappoae, that women are 
mote com&rtahle as the law stands." 

''But how?" Mrs. Lacy persisted. ^'Excuse me, 
but I don't understand it at all." 

*^Nor do I,** answered the -vicar, after a pause of 
nUher ludicrous perplexity. 

'' I never read of the question being raised in 
America," said Lacj, ^ where the marriage is lawful ; 
and yet there ladies love to speak their minds in 

public.*' 

* 

** And I find it generally admitted," added the vicar, 
" even by its opponents, that in this country wives in 
thetr last moments often urge their husbands to con- 
tract it." 

'< I do not wonder at that," remarked Penelope. '^ I 
believe I should myself." 

'' There is," said Witham, ^ a most remarkable one- 
sidedness in all the views put £}rth on this part of the 
subject. Every one seems to think only of some par- 
ticular case within his own knowledge, and to be deaf 
and blind to the experience of any one else. Now sup- 
pose, for my own share, an example I should think not 
very imoommon xmder the present law: A widower 
witk a sister-in-law presiding over his household, and 
much loved by his children, becomes desirous of marry- 
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ing again. It; is plain the aunt nmst be banished ^h^a 
the step-mother comes, or the house would be diiFide^ 
against itself. Here the law would positively have ^f^ 
tered evil." • - ., ' 

"And in that case," said Penelope, "it might >^ 
truly called a woman's question, for the sister-inj-iaw 
would be deprived of the happiness of her lif<^ ^^nd 
might sometimes have to retire to an inferior positioB.** 
" Yes," answered her husband. . " But then agaia "wb 
are told there are plenty of .women, and it's very hard 
we can't choose somewhere else." 

"Affection being of no consequence," aud the 
vicar. "Your expression reminds me of that canon 
of Eliberis which made the plenty of girls, copia 
pudlartmij no excuse for a man's marrying his daughter 
to a pagan." 

' " They charge us too," Lacy observed, */ with merely 
putting forward a « plea for passion.' " 

" There is less passion in these marriages than iat 
any,** replied Witham. "They are generally ci»b- 
tracted in mature life, as being the best guarantee for 
the happiness of the fionily." 

"Again, it is argued," said Lacy, « that a retro^ee- 
tivc act, such as any act must be, would exhibit aa 

nndue tenderness or ikvour for people who had violated 
the law." 

« That mifi^t have been thought of when Lord Lynd- 
to^a act passed.- anawered the vicar. "Theawne 
«8nment waa naed and answered when the marriage of 
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friiista was first made lawfuL Bat in truth there would 
bef^no favour in the case ; nothing but the reversal of 
iitjtu^ee. And as for violating the law, it is not certain 
these marriages have done so. And it is certain there 
hiis been no moral delinquency." 
-y^Then a sort of antipathy seems to prevail in some 
^;tiiaterB against the marriage,'* Lacy observed. 

^ Surely no ground for legislation," Witham said. 
'^^'Arie we to cut down this beautifdl orchard because 
some people faint at the smell of apples ? " 

'< Afler all/' continued Lacy, '^ the great argument, 
and almost the only one worthy of respect on the other 
side, is, that the present law enables parties to live 
together, both during marriage and after the wife's 
death, who otherwise could not. The other day I spoke 
too scornfully of this." 

''But here," the vicar answered, 'Ms a conflict of 
interests. One man wishes to marry his late wife's 
sbter : another to live with her without marrying. It 
is said, not quite truly I think, that both cannot be 
grat^ed. But if natural right, by which here I mean 
the liberty allowed by God, be on one side, and only 
social etiquette, or sectarian wishes, on the other, surely 
tbe former must prevail. And even as the law stands, 
iher^ must be many cases where a brother and sister- 
in-law could not prudently reside together : change it, 
at^d there will still be many where they may. The 
bakmce of inconvenience seems to be decidedly against 
it. Besides, the rule is restrictive, and requires yerj 
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Strong jiutificaticm. It migbt easaly be pnelied to quite 
absard extremes, resting as it does on mere opnion, not 
to say prejudice. And I am not soiprised to find Arch- 
bishop Whately saying of it, ^ Such a meddling eysfeeitat 
of government amounts practically to a most intolentMe 
tyranny.' " 

"It seems to me," said Lacy, "that these peo0e 
have no right to complain at all. For if the law leete 
changed for the public, they might form a sect by ^hem- 
selves, like the American presbyterians, maintaining 
the rule as a matter of discipline. Of course then mem- 
bers of the sect could live together as they pleased." 

" That would be a real return to primitive times," 
the vicar replied. 

"How would such a sect be called?" inquired 
Penelope. 

" If you will pardon a long word," was the answer, 
" we might term them Monadelphagamists." 

"Wedders of one sister," said Lacy, laughiog. 
"Well, as I observed before, I have found a great 
multitude of opinions, from the most opposite quarters, 
all concurring to &,vour this marriage. Says Southey, 
—of all second marriages these are the most suitable. 
Says Franklin, — such wedlock may naturally be ex- 
pected to be happy, and so he has fotmd it. A cloud 
of witnesses testify in its favour from Germany and the 
United States, in both of which it has long been com- 
mon. But of all evidence, perhaps the strongest is that 
of our own country, where the marriage is held so 
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peculiarly desirable, as to be constaatly contracted ia 
t))f) fsuoe of eyeiy hazard." 
, 1 " And 60,*' observed Witiham, ^' tbe opponents of the 
^sesent law are taxed with the inconsistency of repre- 
sejating it as at once both nugatory and oppressive." 

'^ As though there were no oppression in being forced 
to. shifts in order to evade it/' Lacy exclaimed; ''no 
oppression in the doubt which the law hangs over our 
heads; nor in the sanction it lends to intolerance. 
I^o oppression, again, to the poor, who perhaps need the 
relief most. None to your own order, my good sir, 
which is entirely debarred. But I have done with 
indignation." 

" Ay," added the vicar, " we may now regard the 
whole debate with calm. But we still cannot help 
feeling the truth of those words of our great preacher, 
the fervent Jeremy Taylor, who, in defending the mar- 
riage of cousins, uses and combats all the arguments 
that we have gone through, — * It is a hard thing, that 
they who do converse, and are apt to love, should be by 
men forbidden to marry, when by God they are not.' " 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Lacy, " that Sarah Fenton's 
will be a happy marriage. And I wish her joy with all 
my heart." 

And as if to express the warmth of her words, she 
put her horse into a canter, and led her companions 
merrily along, the sunshine streaming over her like a 
radiation of her own happiness. For, since the evening 
when she sang the fate of Lord William and Lady 
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Margarety a second spring seemed to have dawned upon 
her path, and she walked again among the flowers of 
her bridal dajs. And upon none did the sweet in- 
fluence of her hew joy descend more charmingly, aa to 
none was it more due, than upon her long-lost sister, 
Dora Fleming. Surely no dark spirit could haunt a 
house illuniined by so beaming and gracious a presence; 
no cloud be at hand to overcast so promising a marniDg. 
Ah, mortal, mortal, 

Jjtt the night come before we praise the day. 
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'- ■ CHAPTER XIIL 

Tbe way to make thy sonne rich, is to fill 
His minde with resl; before his tnmk with riches ; 
For wealth without contentment climbes a hill 
To feel those tempests which flj oyer ditches. 

But if thj Sonne can make ten pound his measure, 
Then all thou addest may be called his treasure. 

Geobob Hebbbbt. 

Mat had danced by ; spring had passed into summer ; 
and the young Lacys were counting the days which 
intervened before the beginning of their brother Philip's 
hoHdays. "Philip," "Philip," rang in aunt Dora's 
ears from morning till night. Philip would take the 
wasp's nest in the bank of the garden. Philip would 
go with George to fish in the Leddon. Keeper would 
be glad to see Philip. Philip would mend Mary's 
.£olian harp. When Philip came, Rosamund would 
go to the Malvern assemblies, if there were any, and 
Rosamund knew with whom Philip would dance too. 
There was one at Malvern who woxdd be at least as 
glad as Keeper to see Philip. 

It was the second week in July when Philip came 
home, prepared and entitled to enjoy himself to the 
uttermost. What holidays can rival a schoolboy's ? 
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Idle men have none: before we can relish a vacation, 
we must have found work for onr hands to do, and have 
done it with all onr might. The university man works 
as hard in vacation as in term. The merchant trembles 
for his argosies while inhaling the sea-breezes. The 
few days spared to the physician by his patients are 
haunted by the fear of a relapse. The opposition states- 
man broods over disaj^xmited ambitLoiL. The mimster 
of state — ^what holiday have ministers of state ? Only 
the lawyer seems permitted to renew the delights of 
boyhood, and to revel in a freedom like tiiat of release 
from schod. And how lawyers do enjoy their long 
vacation I That it may be never lost to them, is per- 
haps no groundless wish under the growing tyranny of 
Qui Bono? 

Philip Lacy deserved to be happy. He had had to 
heart the earliest letter which his mother wrote him 
when he first left home, and which was Oiearly to tlie 
effisct of one addressed in the like case to another soo, 
whom his motiier lived to see achieve as homoarable an 
eminence, and die as universally lamented, as any trtirtew 
man of liie age. /' And don't connder it, my dear, as 
the cant of an old woman, when I admonish you above 
aU tilings not to n^Iect your religious duties. I would 
much rather see you a good than a great man; and it is 
no uncommon thing for learned men to fbiget what is 
the most material part of their duly : bat remember j if 
you do not remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth, you need never look for comfort in your otd 
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age.'' And Francui Homer, botib good and greats was a 
XQodel for all aspirants. 

Tim letter contaiiLed a Ingixer lewon tBazi any worldly 
wasdom. A portion of the latter was coimeyed in Mr. 
Laey'a answer some time afterwards to m applkatioii 
£rom Lis son for means to meet on excess in his expexx- 
ditiire. Many a lad kares school witib the idea timt 
money is a sort of self^sowing plant, which* grows and 
hloflsoms, and drops its froit into* yoier hand, without 
Iproabling yon for, any enlture. So Lacy, while com- 
plying at once with his sonV request, enclosed an ex-* 
tract from a letter, headed, — ^^ OHTer Cromwell to his* 
Yery loving brother Bichard Mayer, Esqtiire, at Hursley, 
these," and running thus : — '^ I hear my son hath ex- 
ceeded his allowance, and is in debt. Truly I cannot 
ooBunend him. therein; wisdom requiring his living 
within compass, and calling for it at his hands. And 
in my judgment, the reputation arising from thence 
would have been more real honour than what is attained 
the other way. I believe vain men will speak weH of 
him that does iU. I desire it to be tmdarstood that I 
gpidge him not laudable recreations, nor an honourable 
carriage of himsdf in them. ; nor is any matter of charge 
like to fall to my share, a stidi with me. Truly I caa 
find in my heart to allow him not only sl- sufficiency, 
but more, for his good. But if pleasure and self-satis* 
Action be made Ihe business of a man's life, and so 
much cost laid out upon it, so much time spent* in it, 

2 
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as rather answers appetite tlian the will of God — ^I 
scruple to feed this humour.*' 

Philip had laid these lessons to heart. For the resfc 
his &>iher had been pleased to discover, even while he 
was quite a child, that his ruling taste, to adopt the 
common division, was rather classical than mathematicaL 
Lacy was himself a classic, and he had &ncied at coU^ 
that the habit of close reasoning and the feeling of certi- 
tude induced by too exclusive a pursuit of the piu?e 
sciences, not seldom engendered those natural aliies, 
scepticism and dogmatism. Latterly, too, he had once 
or twice mused with regret of his forsaken career, and 
was glad to hope that his son's name might occupy the 
place once promised to his own. And though such 
regret had now vanished, he still rejoiced that Philip 
had chosen the more humane branch of letters, not 
unaptly so called. 

So Philip came home to a right warm greeting. The 
old fashion of kissing was not abandoned at Netley 
Hall, and the well-grown stripling was nearly over- 
whelmed with those caresses, which in the interval 
between boy and man are not unfrequently embarrassing. 
Philip, however, bore up with good grace. More bois- 
terous was the welcome expressed by old Keeper, who 
barked, laughed, and seemed really ready to jump out 
of his skin for joy. 

Of Dora Fleming Philip had heard repeatedly in 
various letters, and had formed his own idea. It was 
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hot exactly accordant with tnith. Gonsidermg her as 
his aunt, and knowing how she presided over the lessons, 
lie had imagined her of somewhat matronly presence, 
and was rather surprised to be introduced to a person, 
'past indeed the first freshness of youth, and very pale, 
but still far from the prime of womanhood, and of that 
#weet and pensive loveliness, which rather steals over 
tlie heart with gradual fascination, than carries it away 
captive at first sight. Of such beauty the reign, con- 
firmed by time, is more likely to be durable than that 
Ifcchieved by sudden conquest. Dota was prepared to 
like her nephew by many a talk with Bosamund, to 
whom, in spite of the disparity of years and of disposi- 
tion, she had become more a confidential friend than an 
aunt. But ^hy should we say in spite f For so in 
truth the fastest friendships are formed, like the masonry 
of the Eddystone, where the rugged angles of one stone 
drop quietly into the cavities of another, and bind 
together into a mass that defies the wrath of wind and 
wave; while the hasty sympathy of like for like 
resembles the cohesion of smooth surfaces, which may 
indeed require a strong pull to separate them directly, 
yet slide easily off each other, and are probably never 
reunited. 

But Philip was soon to learn that Dora's popularity 
was not universal. Mrs. Winifred Lane, though moved 
to some fleeting complaisance at the time of her grand- 
daughter's marriage, had never overcome her first 
peevish prejudices against the stranger. And when 
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PbSlip, irlia sb hear of die finoilj iiad afavays been an 
especial favoonte iriiii her, eame to zeeeire her -wd- 
oome, she mm not long in afaewxng lier Texalian. 

^ And what mig^ ye ihink 4tf Ifjae Fleming, Master 
Pbilip?" ahe aaked. ^ She that la come to torn all 
our heads topsy-^tiirfj ? Suse I cannot think nhat 'tis 
Miss Bosamnnd can see in her great stszing eyes, and 
thin white ftee. And aa^orlOnnie and Master Geoxge, 
whj, I migfat saj she has bewitched them. And idiat 
do you Ihink, Master Phifip ? " 

^ Nsff nmse," he anaweied, smiling, '^it ia ahnoat 
too aoon to aaj yet Bat ererj one seems to iike her, 
if I may jndge by my letters. I thon^t she had been 
older.** 

'^ 6he*8 an artful minx, Master Philip/* exclaimed 
Wimfred, hastily^ <" and " 

^ Nnnse, muse,'* he istexnipted he r 

^ I b^ pardon," she said, with lingering Texatkm ; 
^ eextainly it's not my place to apeak aoch worda. Bit 
it does cross me, I own it, to see a stranger pot into the 
house like this, and loved, and cherished, and made 
modi, d, and all to the dispar — par— ^par-— " 

^< Miss Pleming is my amit, you know, mirae," 
Philip interposed, helping Mrs. Lane to be rid of her 
k)ng word. 

^ But why was she not named long beCbre? Tfaenels 
a mystery about it, Master Philip ; mod duit's what I 
don't like. I don't like these aunts that drc^ £Knn the 
diouds, or no one knows where, and take the plaoe (hat 



otlierB— -^-Bnt it's no matter. Only, d'ye mix^id wliat 
day the Holj InnooeiitB fell tihis year ?" 

'' JNToy naraey indeed I don't," Philip answexed, se- 
psesBmg a smile. 

^ Why, then, it iras a Thursday, and it was a Tluixxi- 
day Miss Fleming croflsed our threshold.*' 

'^ And to-day's Thuxsdaj, nurse, and I am oome himke 
£com. BchooL" 

'< Ye can't cross the dtarm so, Master Philip," said 
the old dame. *^ I have not li^ed at the Hall all these 
long years not to watch the ran of diicgB. And I 
never knew the wsming to he wrong. 'Twas cm 
Childermas day, Master Philip, that master's mother 
that's sow a saint in heaven, was taken fix>m us, and 
he left a babe in these arms." 

Wim&ed allnded to a popular snperstitian, well known 
in many regions, that the day of the week on which the 
anniyersary in question &11b is unlucky thronghout the 
year. Upon Ihat day should no work be b^gun ; the 
plough should not be put into Ihe ground, nor the sickle 
into the harrest. It is of ill omen to set out on a 
journey on that day, or to Teoezve a guest, or, most of 
idl, to have a child bom in the house. Philip tned to 
4KX>the Mrs. Lane's apprehensions, and proceeded on his 
round of greetings. 

But these were not confined to hia home. The sun 
Lad not very long flung the shadow of the Malvern lulls 
over Herefordshire the next morning, when liie new- 
comer started on feot to make a visit to the fairiiionahle 
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Tillage. He wasone af.tfae lev penoDB toifdioin Mm 
Dmiiiiiig condeBoeaded to be gracioiu^ legazdmg him. am 
ihe fature suitor of her Emma. To be sore, it 'nam 
looking forward rather fir: mimberleai iTrnimnlaiam 
might intenrene to break a match, projected in theTorjr 
va£ancy of the ooiuuiSy and deddedfy- mieqnaL But al» 
present matters seemed promising enough 

8oy accompanied onlj hy Keeper, the yonng pi^pn 
took his way towards the fiMniliar hills. Who does not 
remember the delights of the first walk after coming; 
home from school, the joy of revisiting the fivomite 
hanntB of old time, the scenes of onr childhood^s ad- 
ventures ? Philip's conrse lay chiefly along a fiiotpath 
•winding throngh the fields, here shaded by the hazels 
well known in nutting days, there crossing ^e ganj 
common where he nsed to play at Hare and Hoonds, 
now traversing a hop-garden with its gracefnl festoons 
and dusters, now swe^ing round a field where the 
com was waving under the light breeze, and then 
descending a nigged bank to a rustic bridge over the 
brook where Philip caught his first trout. Eveiy step 
of the path recalled some pleasant passage (^boyhood; 
and despite his present errand, the wa^larer not un» 
frequently paused and lingered oyer the memoiiea of 
the ground. 

But at length he emerged upon the common under 
the hills, and then for the first time became impatient 
to reach his destination. Glad he would have been to 
pass through the ridge instead of over it, but no tunnel 
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T^t pierced the stubborn granite. Philip, therefore, 
ioT the nearest point, stayed not to contemplate 
llie fiimiliar prospect, and descended rapidly to the 
fSUige. Heedless of the bustle already animating the 
Eaeade, he soon reached the lawyer's door, and banished 
. Bmma, who was of course expecting the visit, from 
the drawing-room with his knock. Mrs. Dunning 
ncaeired her guest with much affability, questioning 
hdm about some of his school-fellows with whose names 
she was acquainted, and* congratulating him on ex- 
ohanging the thraldom of school for the independence of 
oolkge. So little she knew, like many others, of the po- 
sitLon of lads in the Sixth Form. But Philip accepted her 
oompliments as they were meant, and only hoped he should 
like college as well as he liked school. The first sug- 
gestion of a topic on his own part was rather imfortunate. 

** What a very nice person Aunt Dora seems to be I " 
he exclaimed. 

" Oh, yes, certainly," answered the lady. " Mourning 
always becomes that sort of complexion.'' 

; *^ Indeed, aunt," said Philip, ^ I was not thinking of 
her looks." 

^ Why, I should have thought you had scarcely had 
time to see anything else." 

^'Oh, but then I had heard so much about her in 
letters." 

^'I belieye she is a great fayourite at Netley Hall," 
Mc8. Dunning said, drily. 

Happily at this juncture Emma came in, and inter- 
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rupted ihe oonversatum. Her motli^ observed 1^ 
HM^ eml3ariiuBsme(at yri^ which Ihe coubzhs met, sad 
her good homour returned. Philip looked with deli^^ht 
upon #te hloomii^ &oe whidbi had oft^i risen to Ibs 
&ic3r at echoed, when some pveoocioin ooxoomb ww 
boartiBg of a bewty in his fiumly drde; wUleEmn., 
with much deeper feeling, bent her eyes turudfy to the 
ground, and onlj returned his gaze by stealdi. A td- 
-▼ial cony^rsadozL ensued. Philip showed great eaaoutf 
Tespeeting the promises of the season, inqturing if the 
Tillage were considered iuU; was there any oelebrKty 
amraig lite Tintors ; were there to be any assembfies ; 
qoestioDfi <mly one degree removed from our xmiToaal 
English resource, the state of the weather. But at 
length the mention of Mr. Dunning made Enuna ny 
«he would call him. No^ Philip would seek bim: a 
contest which ended in. their undertaking the quest in 
company. On the way Philip recollected ihat Emma 
was rather proud of her flower-garden, and tiuliier the 
young pair digressed. 

Vain it were to record 1^ aignificanoe there giren to 
the praises of dahlias and carnations. The oonfereaoe 
was interrupted by the appearance of Dunning, who 
came to shake hands with Philip, with a coontenmoe 
m<»e cheerful than usual. For alreaify the lawyer had 
overcome the first anxiety of his new liability : thene 
waa peace before him for a month or two, an age to a 
man of his temper ; for who could tell what might not 
happen in &at time? The mine might be suocanfol ; 
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hi that caee not only woold his aoceptanoe be sale, but 
hiB p$evao3iB inTestments irould return cent, per oent., 
and lie would be able to congratolate his sisters on a 
large increase of their little property. But eTon were 
IMb not so, there was that lidi branch <£ his fanil j in 
i&e sortih ; he should not be sarprised at receiving ft 
Jfigaoy frcxQ ih&t qnarter ; not that he was aware of any 
death likely to occur ; and he did know i^eiy well ikaA 
ihere were many ezpeetattons better founded than his; 
tfl£Ql, zncKre improbable thii^s had happened, and two 
months was a long time. His proiesaional eaanngi, 
^smaU as they were, sufficed bod^ to defray hk own 
charges and to pay his sisterE^ income. In such guise 
did Dunning allow his £incy to pmsoe dhimeras And 
crerlay despondency with hope, dnring has -daily walks 
along the hill-side. 

JSe was paatial to his nephew, whose fiank and addye 
tanper presettted him wi^ a rivid picture of his own 
dbfieiencies. £b jidmired what be iislt unable to 
laiitate. So he accosted him wiiJi a heartiness whidbi 
delighted Emma, who seldom saw her father excited to 
anything like warmth. After a while, Piulip signified 
ins intention of calling on the Miss Dunnings. The 
lawyer, always glad to vitdt Bose Cottage, aaiid ite 
would go too; and Emma would hsffre propcead to 
iMCompany th^n, bad she not feaned a i«monrtranoe 
£»m lier motiier. As it was, the genl^emen set &ir3x 
alone, and soon arrived at the residence of the wolrthy 
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''Ah, Philip," cried Jane, coming to meet laOi 
vritii both hands held out, '' this is really very good df 
you, to come here so soon. And how well you' tit^ 
looking!" 

'' Jane has a design upon you, Philip," said Duittiifig, 
indulging in very humble facetiousness, and addi]% 
in a pretended asidey "you forget that he has left 
school now, Jane." 

Jane laughed in her chirruping manner, and bespoke 
her graver sister, who just then came through the 
French window of the little parlour. 

'' Miss Dunning, permit me to introduce Mr. Philip 
Lacy, who has left school now. Does that content yon, 
Mr. Henry Dunning ? " 

''There's no occasion for the Henry," quoth the 
lawyer. 

" Dear aunt Jane," said Philip, after shaking hands 
with Miss Dunning, " do pray call me as you alwi^ 
used ; for if my imde recoUects some transfonnalioo 
on passing from school to college, at present I M 
none." 

"In his case," obserred Sophia, with a smile ibst 
took the^ edge off her words, " it was a change fitm 
one idkneas to another ; or pexhaps a change like the 
silkworm's^ which does all its wovk before it's of sg^i 
and 18 never heard of when it cornea ont as a ilj- 
Tell me the time, Henij, idien joa were really ix^ 



n 



''The flilkwonn little thinkB,** replied DonBiiig, 
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taming the charge vith some adroitness, "for how 
much industry it is preparing the material, nor how 
VfijQch toil will be spent to buy the fabrics made 
from it." 

*^Mj poor gown/' said Jane, expanding the breadth 
of hex skirt. " And — ^" 
• " Sic vos rum voUsy^ added the schoolboy. 

"Not applicable, my dear Philip," answered the 
lawyer, rejoicing to air the relics of his scholarship. 
" The sheep wants his fleece, the bees their honey, the 
birds their nests. But what good is the siikworm's 
eocoon to the fly ? " 

" For whose good," asked Jane, " do people go to law, 
their own, or " 

" People go to law," said her brother, " because they 
like it. It gratifies the pugnacious tendency of the 
human heart, without exposing the combatants to per- 
sonal hazard. A person who has never been engaged 
in a lawsuit, especially in Chancery, has no idea what 
a constant source of entertainment it is. Believe me, 
Jenny, every man should go to law once in his life, or 
)ie will not know all the delights of which humanity is 
siiisceptible." 

Jane hummed Malbrook, as remembering a song to 
tl^t tune, in which L- A-W is treated with more free- 
dom than respect. Dunning paid no attention to the 
implied sarcasm, and presently departed with his nephew, 
intending to accompany him to the crest of the hills. 
His unusual gaiety had been regarded with different 
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ieelmgs hy bis sisters ; tte yoonger, pvone to view 'the 
bright side of things, rejoictd to see hhur in sadi gmA 
B£ints ; to Ihe elder they only served to east a deqMr 
gloom over his ordinary demeanour ; like the gteam of 
]%ht which sometimes raises hopes oa a tainy mmdng, 
but which the weather-wise know portends a ihiaam^' 
wet day. 

'< Jane,*' die said, when the visitors had disappeared, 
« I am sore there is some weight oppressing Heary^ 
mind. I have noticed it before, and thought of qaes* 
tioning him, but ieared to aggravste what I might not 
be able to mend." 

'' Really, Sophy,** was the answer, '< I was quite 
struck by his uncommon cheerfulness.*' 

''It was too abrupt, Jane. I noticed him par> 
ticularly, and could see a sort of effort in his manner^ 
It was fit^ and forced, zaiiher than even and mi* 
affected.** 

" Anastasia,** suggested ihe yotmger sister. 
''I fear there's more than that," Sophia answeied. 
« Ai.d I sometimeB dunk we 60 Ai]»rt»>i» itgutie.. 
Fm sure ^e's much attached to him. I can see it erai 
in her superfluous care of his health. Quackeiy of iJiflfc 
sort is always kiod^-hearted. But our Broi^r is jam- 
ing some secret grief, and it vexes him the miore 
for being kept secret. I wish we could overceme hift 
reserve.'* 

^ Well, well, Sophy, you must ezenae me if I ebocie 
to rejoice in the change." 
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It would bare been weU if Anastaaia kad bestowed 
some cf the care to which MiaB Duimiiig alluded, upon 
lier husband's temporal af^rs as well as hia bodilj 
health. She would have effectuaUy preserved him from 
the snares in which he had become enveloped. But out 
df either a dislike to trouble, or a real want of interest 
in such matters, she had never pushed her authority 
be^wnd the strict household circle. Within that nar- 
row, though all-important ring, she took her fiU of 
the sweet poison of dominion, but she would not incur 
aaj responsibility, nor waive her right to complain, by 
stepping outside. And so, if she were to discover her 
husband's difficulties only by means of questions, she. 
rn^ht wait until they were suddenly revealed by the 
i^pearance of his name in the gazette, or of an execu- 
tioai in his house. 

Dunning parted with Philip at the top of the ridge,, 
watched tiie free and buoyant stride with which the 
young man bounded down the declivity, Keeper gam- 
boiiaag around, stooped to caress his own Fido, and at 
length took his way homewards. His nephew pursued 
a flteeple-cbase course across the country, availing him- 
sdf of hia license as son of the squire of Netley, to 
trespasB heedless of hedge or ditch, and clearing the 
brook that lay in hia track by a flying leap : a ieaX 
which reduced Sleeper to the alternative of swimming 
over, or going a long round to gain the bridge. Now 
Keeper, although a rough-haired dog, had somehow 
been disgusted with the wat» in his youth ; perhapa 
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as boys are at times with Greek, by being plunged in 
it against their will; and so, after gazing awhile fiiee 
the rustic at the ever-flowing stream, which 

Bolls, and will roll, still rolling on for ever, 

he scampered off for the bridge, not heeding PhS^'s 
laugh. And such was his knowledge of the cotintiy, 
that he rejoined his young master before he had reached 
Fenton's cottage, near the park gates, where Philip mm 
going to call. 

The gamekeeper is generally a favourite with tiie 
boys of a &mily. They love to accompany him through 
the preserves, to learn the mysteries of trapping vermin^ 
to be shown the nests of the game, and to be taught to 
make and throw a fly for trout. For in the country 
almost all boys are naturalists. Then, 'too, they are 
allowed now and then to have a shot themselves, in 
defiance of the game-laws and in ignorance of mamma. 
Philip Lacy had been indoctrinated in the keeper's cnft 
for many a year, and did not forget his old preceptor 
now that he was old enough to sport himself. He was 
delighted with the present appearance of Fenton's ool^ 
tage. The garden was in beautiful trim ; the parlour 
in the neatest order; everything bespoke happiness and 
content. Sarah came to meet him with her brightest 
smiles, and the little boy laughed and crowed as Philip 
tossed him up in the air. The marriage seemed to have 
thriveii wonderfidly. Philip had not heard how it was 
opposed, and was profuse in his congratulations. Then 
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Mlowed some inquiries concerning ihe head of game 
and similar matters, and then at last Philip returned 
home. 

In the coiu*se of the next few days he performed all 
the tasks that had been laid out for him, except one. 
in ibe dusk of an evening, while the bats flitted to and 
iso under the trees, a grand attack was. directed against 
the wasps whioh had effected a lodgment in the bank of 
tibe garden-hedge. Philip led the forlorn hope, by in- 
serting a damp fuse, composed of gunpowder and brim- 
stone, just lighted at the end, within the sally-port of 
the enemy's stronghold, and Greorge supported the 
assault by closing the same pass with a ready-cut turf, 
so that none of the foe might escape. Fumes rising 
from the ground, showed that the cavity within was 
filled with the noxious vapour, and that further opera- 
tions might be undertaken without danger. Where- 
upon Philip boldly struck a spade into the bank, and 
a0on gratified Greorge's silent expectations with some 
large cakes of comb ; the most perfect of which, after 
immersion in scalding water, would furnish bait for 
the fishing in the Leddon. That excursion followed in 
due course, and was tolerably successful, the young 
sportsmen obtaining a very fair basket of trout. Then 
Philip restored Minnie's -ffiolian harp to order and to 
tune, and it wailed its plaintive music through the 
house at the pleasure of the wind, but to the displea- 
sure of old Winifred Lane, who objected to such play- 
ing with the elements of nature, as she learnedly termed 

p 
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die air. And m there 0C1I7 xemaiDfid far Philip to 
escort his mo£her and BoMunund to Mahrom AsaeaMjf 
whenever such festiyity might occur, and to daiaoe 
there as his nater foretold. Nor was this long 
ddayed. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

H n^t iBDune taat soit bonBe^ 
Yieilk ou jenne, mondaiiie ou aoime, 
Ke si religieuse dame, 
Taut Boit chaste de corps et d^aiae, 
6e I'oa Ta sa beanlte luittn^ 
Qui sd 86 delecto en I'oyant 

BOHAN. SS UL BOBE. 

MccE Maltsbn, as it ma called of old, yna by this 
time Tezy weU £lled with company. LiTalidB, Iiypo^ 
ehondxiacSy and idleis Bwaimed in the pretty Tillage, 
.and kept it in a state of pe:rpetoal animation. Many a 
iraletadinarian, who had shuddered at the idea of five 
mimztes' exertion before leaving town, was here aMe to 
dimb to St. Ann's Well before break&st, to quaff a 
glass of l^e pure sparkling elixir, and regain his departed 
appetite. For no doubt Hygeia would smile on such 
eSarta as those. And in the evening, how pleasant it 
uros to sit or recline on Bt Ann's Deligh^ and watch 
the various parties that were ascending the Beacon, 
^winding hither and thither, now vanishing round a spur 
of the hill, again appearing upon a higher torn of the 
si^zag path, while the music of a band came gently up 
from the Parade, or those bewildered chimes rang out 

p 2 
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their '' Away with mekmcholj,^ and below yon spread 
the £ur rich plain of WoToestershire, with its cities and 
villages, its woods and fields ! There is joy merely ki 
the recollection. 

Malyem, too, though continually growing with a per- 
verse obstinacy, as yet preserved many of the privilege 
accorded to village-hood, and was not so prim and pre- 
cise as places in their town-hood or city-hood, like 
Cheltenham and Bath. Yon conld do more as yon 
liked, and felt in less danger of having yonr costome 
pnlled to pieces, figuratively I mean of conrse, than at 
those older and better-grown haunts of fiishion. This 
made the village a fiivonrite resort of oddities, people 
who retain a fancy for the modes of the last generatioDi 
or differ in opinion with society as to things in general 
Yet it was not so completely unsophisticated as to be 
innocent of cards and dancing ; and assemblies, held 
irregularly in the course of the season, fiimiahed the 
dowagers with their whist-tables and the damsels with 
their quadrilles. .They were ofi;en promoted by some 
cliqne of young bachelors who might be lonnging in 
the village, who appointed themselves stewards, secured 
the rooms, and provided. the music. Beading parties 
firom the Universities — sometimes so called by courtesy 
—are not nnfrequentiy public benefactors of tiiis sort, 
and have the tact to overcome that reserve among our 
countrymen, which De Tocqueville ascribes to their 
fear of making acquaintances they might afterwards 
wish to disown. 
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' In the summer now referred to, Malvern was indebted 
for its festivities to a few idle saunterers, who began to 
iirgh for some variety in a life which had become mono- 
tonous. Thej had ridden races on the Link, that wide 
common at the foot of the hills which was of old a royal 
cliase, until the powers of all the horses in the village 
were most accurately ascertained, and racing lost its 
interest. They had exhausted the sights of Worcester 
and the beauties of Eastnor. They had played billiards 
till the sound of the balls was tedious in their ears. 
They had smoked away their time in unfrequented 
spots, imtil they were tired of the very fragrance of 
their cigars. One among them, and only one, had con- 
nections staying in Malvern. It was he, FiUnk Seymotir, 
who started new game. 

'^1*11 tell you what," he cried, springing £rom the 
groimd, where they were all listlessly lying, " we'll give 
a baU." 

^< A ball !" echoed his wondering companions; ''what 
freak has seized Seymour now ? " 

" And why not ?" Frank asked. " I remember when 
I was reading " 

He was interrupted by a general laugh. 

''As you please," he said. "The long vacation I 
spent in Torbay, our party got up a ball, and we had 
all the country within a dozen miles. It was voted the 
best dance anybody recollected. All the girls were sure 
of it." 
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''You knew some one theace, I sappoae, SepncxiT^** 
obaerred sd^id Matt Wadhanu 

'' G^tfunlj," Fnink ancnresred. '^ And ao I do bete, 
m get my aunt to be lady patEanesa.*^ 

''K Lady Wiestham will honour ua bo &r/' quoth 
gay Tom Philips, ^ difficulties yaniah." 

*' It shall be done," cried Seymour, ^ and done 
quickly.** 

And all the party ahouted, '' It shall be done." 

It was done. The ennni that had hung about the 
projectors vaniahed like a morning mist, as they threw 
themselirea into the necessary preparations, and each 
assumed the control of some particular department. At 
first the baronet's wife, upon whom Seymour had reHed 
for support, made some little difficulty; but she was an 
ardent friend of infant schools, and her nephew over- 
came her scruples by giving a charitable colour to hia 
proposal, and undertaking that the ball should be sub- 
servient to the interests of one of her favotdite institu- 
tions attached to the Abbey Church. And having onoe 
promised her countenance, her ladyship entered into the 
scheme with all her heart, and used every eSbrt in her 
power to make it triumphantly aucceasfiil. 

Now, Frank Seymour, it must be oon&ssed, was not 
entirely nngle-minded in the part he played on tfak 
occasion^ Light-hearted, independent, and twenty-five^ 
he waa b^inning to tire of the fiivditieB in which hia 
life had been spent, and to turn his thoughts towaida 
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Ae h&T&a. of domestic felicity. But one ejQSect of a 
^n:v6LaaB life is to make its fiillower hard to pleue» On 
mtmy a &ir face had Seymour gazed, and flirted with 
many a noted beauty, without discoreting the diann 
tiiet could airest his wandering fancy. Seeking no 
fortune with his future wife, he thought himself entitled 
ta demand much rarer endowments ; and wherenrer he 
went, he amused himself by endearouiing to decipher 
any countenance which struck him as unoommon, and 
liMn oocreoting his physiognomy, if posaLble, by a per* 
aoDal acquaintance. So &r his &8tidiousnesa had found 
nothing to satisfy* its somewhat ambitious requirements^ 
and to his infinite yezatian he was still heart-whole 
and &ncy £ree. Beware, my^ dear reader, of potting off 
filling in lore until it is too late. You may dally with 
the shadow, until the substance ia entirdy beyond your 
reach. 

Dniing^ his present stay at Malvem, Ehink had 
aareKal times met Emma Dunning. He crossed her 
BCHocietimes in his walks. Sometimes, while he was 
poring over the Times in the news-room, she would 
pass the glass^^oor which divided it from the library, 
and on some or other pretence he would lonnge in after 
her, and obserre what book idie required. He of course 
&und no difficully in diacoTering who she was, and how 
aonneeted. Emmaf s was one of the fices in which he 
toed to interest himaelfl She was Tery pretty ; die 
looked reasonably clever; her drcumstances, he thought^ 
were not so bnlliant that a proposal from him could be 
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Other than flattering. Here, then, was another image 
to add to the yisions which thronged upon SeyvMor's 
memory, numerous and bewildering as the phw i tohs 
that haunted the opium-eater. 

According to his usual habit, Frank had speeohtti 
upon Emma's character, until he was anxious to briag 
his conclusions to the test of acquaintance. But Ais 
was not perfectlj easj. Ladj Wrexham's knowledge 
of Mrs. Bigby's nieces had never been intimate, and was 
now confined to Mrs. Lacy. The latter, Seymour was 
aware, was Miss Dunning's aunt ; but still no mens 
were open of obtaining the desired introduction. In 
the midst of. these perplexities, and while his friends 
were complaining of the tedium of their. days, the ides 
of the baU flashed upon Seymour's mind, and offered a 
method of at once relieving their ennui, and accomplish- 
ing his own wishes. No doubt the Dunnings would go: 
as steward, he could introduce himself: or better. Lady 
Wrexham would present him to Mrs. Lacy, and throngh 
her he [could easily make the acquaintance of her te- 
cinating niece. 

. Great was the flutter excited in many a £ur bosom 
in the village by the announcement of the approaching 
festivity. • Infinite was the cajolery practised upon pfl^tf 
and mammas, first for leave to go, and then fixr new 
finery to go in. Let us suppose that papas and mannnss 
were generally humane, and indisposed to thwart the 
laudable ambition of their young people. Let us msp^ 
pose, therefore, that there was every prospect of the 
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gftyeet assembly that Malvern had ever seen. And 
ttipeeially, let us not forget that, at Lady Wrexham's 
iMtaanee, Mrs. Lacy consented to be a patroness, and 
that the party which she considered as her own included 
-Imp siflter\<) family and the Miss Dunnings ; for those 
ivorthy spinsters loved to see younger folks dance and 
be merry, and did not themselves object to a quiet 
xabber. 

Aa for Emma, if it is quite Mr to tell a maiden's 
secrets, her anticipations of the ball were concentred 
round the simple probability that she should dance 
more than once with Philip Lacy. Little could she 
dream that she had excited another's admiration, and 

t 

that a suitor, untroubled by Philip's boyish diffidehce, 
was even now hovering round her steps, and looking 
forward to the ball for an opportunity of proving 
whether her other qualities were equal to her personal 
attractions. 

Early in August the much-expected evening arrived. 
Beautiful were the decorations of the hotel containing 
the assembly-rooms, great ^the crowd of spectators out- 
ade, long the train of equipages freighted with belles 
and cavaliers. The young stewards might congratu- 
late themselves and the infant schools on the perfect 
success of their exertions in behalf of amusement and 
of charity. Mrs. Lacy was among the first comers, and 
at once formed a party with the Dunnings. Philip, 
of course, claimed Emma's hand for the approaching 
quadrille, and danced with her, to the great admiration 
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of tlie lawjer^s Bistera^ who were partioiilarfy prond' of 
their zdece, Jane praiaiiig her livelj temper, Sopb^r 
eoctolling her pradence, bodi imitmg in commendatkar 
of her appearaace, and each in torn telling the oAov 
that when she wba Emina's age she was very mneh lika 
her. Uhlbrtiinatelj both oould not be right in thia 1mA 
airtiele. 

When this quadrille was over, and while ^e daDoen 
were perambulating the saloon, Seymour came v^ to 
Mrs. Lacy, with Lady Wrexham leaning on his arm^ 
and was by her ladyship presented in fiirm to the msa- 
tress of Netley Hall, and to Bosaammd, who had not 
been ei^aged. Dora, it mtot be needless to observe^ 
was not of ^e party ; and Lacy had gladly stayed at 
home to bear her company. He entertained a comical 
kind of disdain for balls. Seymour's aunt conTersed 
with Mrs. Lacy, and he talked with Rosamimd, engaged 
her for the next dance, and soon led her away to join iL 
She was still too much of a child to interest him, but 
he amined her exceedingly, and had won a Tery &ir 
place in her esteem when he brought her back to hor 
mother's wing at the close of the measure. By tbafc 
time Lady Wrexham had flitted away, and Seymoar 
extended his liyely diit-chat to Mrs. Lacy, and soqb 
took an opportunity of requesting an introduetioii i» 
Mrs. Dunning, beside whom Emma had just finmd a 
asat. In a ^w minutes he carried the young ladj off ta 
danee, procured a partner for Bosamnnd, and engaged 
her fbr hie vtf^H^tk 
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ShiHp, meantime, had beeci pezfennmg tibe dutiea of 
a oaralier in another part of the assembly. Betanuirig^ 
now* to hia Mends, hia eje immediatelj Hg^ted xxpm- 
Smma and her partner, and an nneam&vtabla feeling 
aaose suddenly in his breast. A flmh s^aead onrer h» 
olweka deeper than that called fordi fay enaiciae, and 
bending^ down to Mrs. Laoy, he asked:^— > 

^ Who is that, mother, dancing with Einma? " 

^' Mr. Seymour," she answered; '' a nephew o£ Lady 
Wre(sham*s. And a yery agreeable peraooLha seema" 

Philip looked again at the couple in qnsetioa. Seymomr 
waa BO handsome, waa paying so much attentioii to his 
partner, and Enmia appeared to listen to h.im with so 
much interest, that the schoolboy felt wrath. He could 
not help percdTiDg tibe superiority which the pcdished 
man of society possessed over his own inezparienee ; he 
JU M gi n ed Emma perceired the same thing, and was 
enjoying his rival's aoeomplishm^its. Bival, hower^,. 
is hardly the word : Philip waa rather enrioua than 
jealous ; he was angry with hia ycmth, his nudadressei. 
Mt inferior presence* He was yezed with Seymour, 
and with Eznma. There were plenty of people in the 
roonL whom she knew : what buainess had she to be 
danoing with a strange? It waa the petulance of a 
schoolboy, but it was sufficiently exasperating; 

Emma all the while, perfectly unconscious^ of the 
Ibelings she was exciting, waa in fiiet enjoying a kmd 
of conTersation which waa almost entirely new to htr. 
Seymour was wdl yeraed in Ihe art of flattery, and 
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especially skilful in its most insinuating form, the en- 
couragement of self-indulgence in vanity. Few can 
resist the allurement to talk of themselves, if the bailfc 
be offered wit^ due adroitness. ' It was little wonder 
that Emma, addressed perhaps for the first time in her 
life with that refined and delicate gallantry which may 
mean either much or little, should be at first puzzled 
and then pleased. There is to a novice a great charm, 
not immixed with m3rBtery, in the' genial stream of 
elegant nothings which long familiarity with polished 
society enables an adept to pour forth. Airy they are 
indeed, and evanescent ; as little to be remembered or 
recorded, a noble satirist has said, as the changes of 
hue in a pigeon^s neck, or the strains of an .£olian 
harp, or the flashes of the Northern Lights. But then 
they are also as beautiful, and melodious, and brilliant. 

Under cover of tliis elegant skirmishing, Seymour 
decided before the end of his quadrille, that his partner 
was a girl of talent and spirit, who only required a little 
cultivation to be an ornament to any position. Now, 
thought he, if he could only contrive to fall in love, 
here was the promise of much amusement, and some 
hope of attaining that settled happiness, . for which he 
had long been sincerely sighing in secret. But it is 
never easy to fall of one's own accord, and least of 
all so to &11 in love. And in this case Enmia's vety 
simplicity and inexperience might make Seymour's pre- 
liminary condition unusually difiicult of fulfilment 

Having secured her hand for a subsequent waltz, her 
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new acquaintance restored her to Mrs. Dmming's pro- 
jtection, and mingled with the throng. Emma found 
Jiex^BQlf sitting by Philip, and marrelled that he allowed 
h^r. to take her place without uttering a word. Excited 
.with dancing, pleased, and happy, she wanted some one 
to talk to, and looked naturally to Philip for the oppor- 
tunity. Philip was mute. People passed and repassed, 
suggesting a number of remarks which Emma desired 
to make, but which expired for want of a listener. Her 
mother was chatting with a dowager on the other side. 
Enmia pouted. Philip, unable to avoid glancing at her 
from time to time, saw it, and took no heed, persevering 
like a martyr in his statuesque demeanour. Emma 
grew provoked at such obstinate n^lect, fidgeted a 
little, and tapped the floor gently, but quickly, with 
her little foot. Still Philip continued obdurate. 

'' Philip ! " at length exclaimed the impatient girl, 
''how tiresome you arel Have you nothing to say, 
and such a capital ball ? " 

'' I fancied you had had talking enough for some 
time,'* said the morose Philip. . 

Enmia smiled. Coquetry is so tempting even to the 
best of girls. 

" Mr. Seymour seems a very pleasant person," she 
remarked. 

'' Yes," said Philip. . And he rose and went away 
into the card-room. 

Emma smiled more decidedly than before. A girl of 
seventeen is so much older than a boy of the same age. 
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Site liie wind in tiiat ^piarter, my sweet ooz? «be rrai^ 
Hiink to lierself. It's ratiber early yet 

Fx&snAj BoBannmd La/oj availed herself of lihe eoil 
waoated by PMlip, and a lively gosaip ensaed bitwil 
die two maideni, in tiie cocine of wiiich Emma 
lioned tiie oddity of liis late manner. Theybotih 
dnt liae deserved wJiatever condign pnniihinent a bdU 
TOom affinds the means of inflicting. Dsaoe fcSlaw&i 
dance, and there were no sigaB of the offender. M Isit 
S^monr came to remind Miss Domm^ of hest eogag^ 
ment to waits, and die immediately took his arm, wliis- 
pedbg hastily to her &iend :— 

^ Ihope Philip will oome in now.^' 

Hdlip, devouring his chagrin, was leaning on ihe 
back of Sophy DunningVi chair at a whist-table, ani 
apparently watching the worthy spinster's play, whOa 
in &ct he did not know hearts from diamonds, or dabs 
from spades. Hb was vexed with himself, havipg 
rapidly come to the penitent candusian, that he bad 
been vezy silly, if not very rude. But then he though 
it was unkind of his coudn to smile, and to praise 
that hateful Sqrmour. Still he had been ill-temperod 
before that, and perhaps he had no right to compfada. 
Besides, he was engaged to dance widi her again, and 
she must have thought his manner very strange. De- 
cidedly he had been a great fod ; he would go and 
confess, and make his peace. 

With this intention he returned into ike ballroom. 
There the £iBt object that met his eyes was Emma, 
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xaoad in the iraltz iriih that wme odiong 
fi eyja iuu r. Oh, for the xesiBtless magic of coqixetey, tbst 
tees «Jiike the savige and l^e polite, the high-bred 
imaad and the aimple rustic I As Eniinft, sweqpiiig 
MHBd i^ ring, pMKd the spot where Philip atood 
tenafixed, she raised her ^ea to his, and Jodbed at 
Idm with B smile w> radiant with pleaaore, liiat his 
bsBXt sank within him ; and he fell back among the 
wowd, retreated once more to the qcuiat g£ the card- 
mom, and resumed hia post behind Miss Dmming^a 
oiaair. Philip, k ahould be remaxked, did not waits, 
the cultivation of the gay science being voted infira 
dig* at his schooL 

Bttt this second fit of ire was more transient than the 
izBt. The young Eraste of this new ^^ D^pit Amoureux " 
toed to persuade himself that he felt nothing but a vexy 
warrantable disdain towards one who had teased him 
in so wilful a manner. He would show her he was ncA 
in the least hurt; oh, no; he was in the best humour in 
te world ; to exhibit his indifference he woxild at once 
ckim his engagement. Fortunately it was for the next 
aet. He soon found Seymour and his partner making 
the round of the saloon, and directly accosted bis £ur 

*^l believe, Emnu^ I am to hove the pleasure of 
dancing die next quadrille with you." 

For reply. Miss Dunning relinquished Seymour's aim 
with a bow, and accepted diat which Philip tendered 
her. Already she had repented her girlish revenge. 
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and was prepared to make amends hj exhibiting ksr 
most gracious htmiour. But, alas for the perverse 
that waits on all such quarrels, her cavalier would 
give her the opportunity. He talked fast, and trni 
to be amusing, but it was in abrupt and spasmodit 
sentences. He interrupted Emma, when she was ahool 
to speak, and affected to anticipate her words. Is 
short, if his aim had been to afford a contrast the maris 
un&Tourable possible to the winning and graceful d&» 
portment of her previous partner, he could not. hare 
achieved it more completely. Emma was annoyed and 
hurt. 

These little passages were not unobserved. Seymour 
noticed the. familiarity of '' Emma,** easily learnt the 
connection which authorized it, and scrutinized the 
young couple with some curiosity. His experience 
soon read the whole story. The diffidence on the one 
side, the affection on the other, the cross-interpretations 
which had produced the quarrel, were all plain to his 
practbed eye. Now here was precisely the spur to urge 
his. own pursuit. He resolved to pay assiduous court 
to Mrs. Dunning, and so gain ground to follow up the 
advantage afforded him by the waywardness of his ad- 
versary. Anastasia was flattered by his attentions, 
which reminded her of what in her younger days she 
was more accustomed to desire than to receive. She 
readily acceded to Seymour's petition that he might be 
allowed to wait upon her the following morning. 

Philip Lacy danced no more with his cousin, but hid 
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hinudf in a corner of tlie caxd-room. His petulance 
'was already punished, and he felt it He longed to ask 
Emma^B pardon, and one word woold have been enough, 
hat pride resisted the impulse. Quadrille succeeded to 
valtz, and waltz to quadrille, and he heard the blithe 
findns with tired ears and an aching heart. And this 
was the evening he had been expecting so long ; these 
were the delights he had anticipated so fondly. Would 
that the evening were over ! Would it had never 
b^pinl 

It was over at last. Philip was discovered in his 
lurking-place by a scout despatched to seek him by his 
mother* Mrs. Lacy was going home. She put her 
arm through her son's, but he hung back. Should he 
leave in that temper ? Should he not even say, ^'Good 
night ?'' His mother, who had observed perhaps more 
than he thought, favoured his wishes. They passed 
near Emma Dunning, and Philip held out his hand. 

« Good night, Emma," he said, « I beg ." 

" Good night, Philip," she interrupted him, blushing 
slightly, and taking his proffered hand. 

He ventured to press her fingers gently, and felt that 
the pressure was returned. Afler all, the evening was 
not 80 entirely miserable. Philip went home happier 
perhaps than he deserved. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Very many among ns of the detgj, not seldom before we Iwm 

cat our first hair, or even left off onr childish babblings; before we 
have entered the sanctuary or learned the mere names of the 
sacred books; before we know the authors or the alphabets of the 
New and Older Testament; — if perchance we have gathoed, and 
that not of our own reading, but by hearsay only, two or three 
reverend words ; or are skilled in the cutting of a cassock, or critical 
i^ the &8hion of a waistcoat; straightway donning the hues and 
weeds of holiness, stand forth as sages and masters, lords of God's 
heritage^ chief men of the scribes and lawgivers, styling ourselves 
children of the kingdom, and demanding of others that they call 
ns — ^BabbL — Gbbqobt Naziavzsn, Or. iL § 49. 

Theqphilus Withah was truly described by Bosamund 
Lacy, when, in first meatioiuDg him to her aunt Dora, 
she called him a distinguished man. Inheriting more 
than a competency from his &ther, free to choose liis 
own pursuit, or competent to liye without one, from 
early youth he had aspired to holy orders. The vicar 
of Arlington, his native parish, was a man advanced in 
years, but not decayed in ppwer, of truly venerable 
aspect and singularly gentle speech, beloved and revered 
by all his flock. The district over which Mr. Bemard^s 
cure extended was an oasis in the desert of ecclesiastical 
riot. Dissent was neutralized and almost charmed 
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awaj, where the clergyman insisted on r^^arding the 
Biinister as his brother and fellow-laboarer. And sm 
for internal controversy, its voice never profaiMd the 
pulpit of that fayoured church. Young Witham grew 
vp in happy ignorance of theolc^cal quarrels. He saw 
the honour and love which everywhere attended his 
reverend pastor^s steps; and almost in childhood he 
eonceived the ambition of winning the like for himself. 
And his &ther, who would have |»referred a more 
wcxridly career for his son, still yielded to his desires^ 
when he perceived their strength. 

So Witham went to Oxford with his mind made up. 
One distinct aim ruled all his studies ; all his exertions 
were directed towards one goal. Such unity of purpose,, 
even if served by only moderate talents, could hardly 
&il to achieve success, and Witham's abilities were of 
no common order. Prizes and honours rained upcn 
him as he advanced. His fellow-students sometimea 
asked among themselves — was it possible he would bury 
himself in the church ? No living was in his femily 
to provide for the poverty or veil the stupidity of a 
younger son; and if there were, Witham was neither 
poor nor stupid. The same triumphs which crowned 
his course at the university, awaited him in the 
forum or the senate. But all such insinuations fell 
fruitless on the calm aspirant's ear. He was already 
pre-ordained. 

Yet at college he had soon learned that the halcyon 
sway of Mr. Bernard was almcHst exceptional in the 

Q 2 
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churcli* Oxford itself was one cauldron of theological 
wrath. And when Witham looked abroad, he conM 
see little else than war ; parsons at daggers-drawn wiA 
their parishioners ; archdeacons rebelling against tiieir 
bishops; bishops excommunicating their metropolitans^ 
In very deed was the church militant. Apices fidd-^ 
the tinj needle-points of faith — were fought for like 
the body of Patroclus. The miuuter the difference, the 
less visible the distinction, the fiercer grew the fray. 
And no wonder ; for the more like two things are to 
each other, the more difficult it is to define their dis- 
similarity ; and so the largest volumes have been written 
on the least important controversies. No wonder; for 
in such contests neither side feels safe, and each is &in 
to hide its own insecurity, by out-hallooing its opponent. 
No wonder; for such quaking partisans are ever likely 
to turn traitors, and would conceal by their clamour the 
imminence of their defection. 

And is it for us, Witham might think, to smile or 
weep as our mood may be, at the battle of Latin and 
Greek for their impostor fire in the Holy Sepulchre at 
Easter ? What but our Chesterfield-bom decorum 
preserves us from scandals as flagrant? And should 
he, with his eyes open, enter this turbulent arena? 
Ah, yes: for he remembered the peace of Arlington, 
and the benign devotion of Mr. Bernard; and with 
God's blessing, such peace should prevail, too, where his 
own ministry was cast; such devotion should, for their 
own welfare, win him the afifection of his flock. 
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. Hi3 fellowship entitled him to orders* Stipend was 
^secondary consideration with him, and he was anxious 
^ be at work. Under sach circumstances work is not 
^ard to find. Witham soon accepted the management 
fjf, a parish in a large manufacturing town. But this 
£rst. experience grievously disappointed him. Arling- 
Um^ SL secluded rural parish, was like a free island of 
the sea, unharmed by the storms that beat against its 
shores. St. Mark's, Ironborough, resembled a petty 
Ita^an republic, embroiled or overrun in every quarrel 
of its neighbours. Witham was not one to be easily 
disheartened. For some time he bore up manfully 
against the troubles of his new cure ; could he haye 
foreseen any chance of vanquishing them, he would 
never have declined the task. But they were invincible. 
He could not act independently of his neighbours, and 
his neighbours were not generally of his mind. If he 
remained he could not avoid the controversies which 
had almost turned away his heart from the ministry 
altogether. He would not engage in them, and be 
resigned, 

Netley was his next preferment, and contented him. 
True, it afforded no audience, as Ironborough did, to be 
captivated by oratorical display. < Perhaps that was a 
temptation removed. True, again, there were Metho- 
dists in the parish. There was no proselytism. Witham 
copied the demeanour of Mr. Bernard. The people 
were quiet and simple ; and the short time which, at 
the date of this narrative, had passed since the new 
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xniziister's induction, had sufficed to gain bim much of 
their r^ard, and to give hiin hopes of haring fonnd tkt 
haven which he sought. 

His first trouble arose out of F^iton's marriage, fie 
had, as has been said, tmhesitatinglj admitted the yomig 
couple to the communion. The fact was notorious, and 
was widely discussed in the surrounding eoimtrj. The 
laity were usually on Witham's side, the clergy agaiast 
him. The laity were quiet and reserved; the clergy 
were angry and clamorous. Witham was preached al^ 
talked at, railed at. Not one syllable could he be 
provoked to utter in reply. His silence £umed the 
wrath of his assailants. Words were their only 
weapons, for the law was with Witham. He, and he 
alone, was judge who among his parishioners were 
worthy to communicate. His adversaries might exhaust 
their breath and their ink; they could not put him 
upon penance* 

About this time a new church was to be consecrated, 
at no great distance from Netley, in all the pomp and 
ceremony with which it is now fashionable ibr the 
English clergy to rival their brethren of Itome. Invi- 
tations to attend were addressed to the neighboozing 
incumbents, except Witham, and several eminent men 
were expected from other parts of the countiy. The 
day arrived, and the solemnity w^it off to everybody's 
satis&ction. Fair girls in rosaries, &miliar with church 
vestments as with lace and ribands, were charmed with 
•the correctness of each dignitary's costume; palecuxatas 
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fai M. B. uraistcoats, learned in church architectnre, if 
aot in Scriptare, were enchanted bj the rich propriety 
and typical significance of the new temple. And in 
truth our children will owe many thanks to this gene- 
nrtion, for t^e graceftil and picturesque structures which 
m^ everywhere either replacing the hideous blocks of 
the last, or simply resuming the form they wore before 
being profaned by modern parsimony and bad taste. 
We may perhaps pardon almost any puerile or pedantic 
symbolism, instrumental in bringing about so happy a 
revival. 

The ceremonial was over, and the company dispersed 
among various houses in the neighbourhood, where 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner, whichever fashion might 
please to term the meal, was provided with the usual 
En^ish hospitality. We propose to accompany a party 
of reverend gentlemen, who adjourned to the new rec- 
tory, a comfortable hal)it:ation, adjoining the burial- 
ground, and in architectural harmony with the church. 
Most of these " representative men " were pale and thin, 
with foreheads sleek and pointed, and prominent eager 
eyes. Of such, the hair was cropped close as a round- 
head's ; the cheeks were as smooth as a woman's ; the 
habiliments square as a quaker^s. These were the fops 
of the church, effeminate and affected. Others, how- 
ever, were there, of aspect manly and robust. Such 
was a jolly-looking dignitary, of active bustling carriage, 
with a tongue as loud as it was restless, something be- 
tween a porpoise and a Newfoundland dog, but liking 
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the water best Hot, Archdeacon Laud. Such again 
a tall and handsome man, of composed and easy 
dressed Kke a gentleman, the Reverend Richard HoAer. 
But these were exceptions among the general hod 
above described, of Messrs. Juxon^ Wren, Montogu, 
BancrofV, Goodman, Andrews, and others. Thej were 
conversing of Witham's laxity of discipline* 

^' Such encouragement to sin," said Juxon. 

*^ Such a violation of the churches rule,** said Bancroft. 

" Such a breach of his ordination vows," said Montagu. 

" How so ? " asked Hooker, " I recollect nothing 
against it in mine." 

'' Are we not all pledged to obedience, sir V " demanded 
Laud. 

" But to obey what or whom ? " Hooker inquired. 

" The church and her holy ordinances," answered 
Goodman. " Hear the church." 

" Where has she spoken ? " again asked Hooker. 

*' In her canons, sir," replied the archdeacon peremp- 
torily. 

" We obey them of course," said Hooker. " Our 
schoolmasters are all licensed by our bishop." 

'^ I have no schoolmaster ^ sir," quoth the veneiable 
divine. " I am my own." 

'^ Ofortunatos nimiuntj^ exclaimed Hooker aotto voety 
alluding apparently to the pupils, 

'' But you do not defend Witham 7 " Wren asked* 
" Surely you do not sanction this marriage ? " 

" Not I," was the answer. « It is forbidden. That 
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is «bougb for me. But I know no other grounds to 
condemn it." 

** What I " cried the boisterous archdeacon^ ** why 
sl^tmld you look for any, sir ? The bare suggestion is 
rebellion against the church." 

■ ^* I suppose," observed Hooker placidly, " in Paris 
you would attend our ambassador's chapel ? " 

^ Indeed," exclaimed Goodman indignantly, " I should 
nerer be guilty of such an act of schism." 

" And where then should you worship ? " 

'^ At the cathedral of our blessed Lady ; at St. £us- 
tache ; at St. Roche ; at any sanctuary of the church." 

" And would Witham be a rebel in that church ? " 

" Why, sir," said the Johnsonian archdeacon, " you 
do defend this marriage, sir« I see your drift, sir ; but 
Socrates himself, sir, could not drive me into a comer." 

" Nay," answered Hooker, smiling. " I think he 
would be sorry to try^ I am sure I should. But with 
your pardon, Mr. Archdeacon, I do not defend this 
marriage," 

** You must be well aware," remarked Bancroft, with 
serene superiority, '^ that our sister of Bome has &llen 
into several errors ^*' 

" Stay," interposed Goodman, " I must protest against 
that statement." 

" Several errors," continued Bancroft, " but none of 
them &tal to her catholicity. Such we may deem her 
laxity in this present matter." 

" Surely," said Hooker, with a bow* " I recollect 
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our nineteenth article, and I am also aware that ecdina- 
tion by his soi-disant grace of Westminster is Ti£d in 
cur church.'* 

Bancroft and others seemed to wince, while Goodman 
faintly smiled. 

** I distinctly think Witham wrong,** oontnmed 
Hooker, '^bnt I cannot shut my ejea to the fiicfc ^lal 
in another great branch of the church, whose catholicify 
we all admit, a different rule prevails. And may I ask, 
was not the American bishop of JonesviUe preadiing in 
yonr church the other day, Mr. Juxon?" 

^' Certainly he was,** replied Juxon ; '' and a more 
zealous or orthodox Anglican it would be hard to 
find.** 

'< And you would not object in return to administer 
in his church ? ** 

'' I shoidd esteem it a privilege to be permitted.'* 

*' And could you there, sir, object to this marriage as 
uncanonical ? '* 

'^ I know,'* Juxon answered, " that our American 
sister is still struggling in bondage.*' 

'< In what bondage ? ** Hooker asked. *' She is ab- 
solutely free to order her own discipline. This veiy 
question has been raised in her synods, and deliberately 
dismissed. She refuses to adopt the rule. Here then 
is a branch of our own, of the Anglican church, which 
is at issue with us on the point. We must therefore 
consider ours as a local ordinance, the policy of which 
is open to discussiob.*' 
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" Ooiy in Conrocation," said Wren. 

'^No, sir/' shcnted Laud, frowning npon the last 
speaker as a poacher on his favourite preserve — '^ Oon- 
Tooation, sir, is the only place for such debate. There 
alone can our canons be revised. Out o£ Convocation it 
is flat rebellion against the church. And in Convoca- 
tkaif sir, the question will be scouted. I know the mind 
of Convocation, sir." 

" Of course, Mr. Archdeacon," said Hooker, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders, '' you never marry minors by 
banns without their parents' express consent?" 

" I, sir, I..." hesitated the turbulent dignitary, — 

^ Parliament is a tyrannical assembly, sir. A perse- 
cuting body, sir." 

*' But we,'' observed Hook^, " have come voluntarily 
under its lash. We were not obliged to take orders. 
We did so with our eyes open." 

" They dare not do it, sir," cried Laud, following his 
own idea. '' I defy them. It is impossible. I would 
resign mj I would excommunicate them, sir." 

"But you would obey them," suggested Hooker 
blandly. 

" No, sir, I would not. My obedience would be ren- 
dered where it is due. To the church and her own 
constituted authorities, sir." 

" I should emigrate," said Bancroft. 

" I should join the Eastern communion," said Mon- 
tagu. 

" It can never be done," said Andrews. 
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'^ There seems to be an unfortunately strong feeling 
on the other side," observed Hooker. 

'' Only among the depraved and vicious, sir," said 
the truculent archdeacon. 

^'IncludiDg a bishop and an archbishop or two," 
Hooker interposed softly. 

''Archbishops be anathema," shouted Laud, rising 
from table. ''Witham is a scandalous priest, sir, and 
will yet be put down." 

" Constituted authorities I " murmured Hooker to 
himself — " Our excellent archdeacon is certainly arch- 
pope." 

And the assembly broke up. 

There seemed little or no prospect of the archdeacon's 
prediction being fulfilled. Witham pursued the even 
tenor of his way, troubling himself very little concerning 
the intolerance of his brother ministers. After all, the 
countenance or society of such as Laud and his mates 
was not so eminently agreeable. They were but puny 
representatives of those divines of Charles the First^s 
day, whose names they bore. Perfectly at ease in his 
own mind, preserving the affection of his parishioners^ 
and making way among the neighbouring gentiy, 
Witham could well afford to smile at the arrogance 
and pity the anger of all such clerical blusterers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

This stontlie I maintaine 
'Grainfit forrests, vallejs, fields, groyes, riveTS, pasture, plaine. 
And all their flatter kind, so much that do relio 
Upon their feedings, flocks, and their ferdlitle; 
The moontoine is the king; and he it is alone 
Above the other soyles that nature doth inthrone. 
For monntaines be like men of brave heroique mind. 
With eyes erect to heaven, of whence themselves they find; 
Whereas the lowlie vale, as earthlie, like itselfe, 
I>oth never farther looke than how to purchase pelfe. 

Deatton's Poltolbion. 

August was now drawing to a close. The Haryest had 
been some time cleared from the fields; hop-picking 
was already beginning in favoured localities. The time 
was £ist approaching when the domestic circle at the 
Hall must lose two of its members ; Philip was going 
to read with a tutor for the few weeks preceding his 
appearance at Oxford ; and George was about to com- 
mence his career at the same school which his elder 
brother had just quitted with honour. And his mother 
was proud and delighted to think, that the advice with 
which she would wish to launch him on his voyage 
might all be comprised in the exhortation — "Be like 
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Philip, mj dear boy, and you will be all your mother 
can desire." 

Before this was said, there was a kind of parting 
excursion, in which our jfriends from Malvern would 
participate. I need not follow Frank Seymour in his 
labours of courtship. It would be simply like tracing 
the flight of a butterfly. He had made great progress 
in Mrs. Dunning^s esteem since the ball ; he had become 
a considerable favourite with Emma ; and he managed 
to amuse the lawyer. So that on all hands he was a 
welcome guest at the house on the Parade. His com- 
rades had marvelled at his constancy, had vainly tried 
to turn him aside by raillery, and had one by one aban- 
doned a scene of which they were heartily weary. But 
Lady Wrexham still sojourned in her villa, and Sey- 
mour still occupied his lodgings, dividing his time pretty 
equally between his aunt, who marvelled at his steadi- 
ness, and his flame, who afforded him no warmth. Ye% 
he saw very clearly, that to Emma he was just an enter- 
taining companion, and that she was obliged by the 
pleasure his visits gave her father and mother. But 
that was all, and likely to remain all. Seymour felt 
there was no hope of supplanting that first girlish 
attachment, which he had been so very ready to despise. 
And vwhat might seem curious, he felt it without any 
particular disappointment. In fact, he was sometimes 
on the verge of owning to himself, that he had not 
achieved his purpose of falling in love — ^who could £a31 
in love on purpose ? — and that if he were now to quit 
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Malvern, in a fortnight or three weeks he would have 
forgotten the £iir Emma Dunning. 

Y«t he still lin^red in her nei^bourhood. He 
heoame interested in her circumstances. He had learnt 
l^ei story of her parents' marriage. He fancied he 
TUldeirstood her mother perfectly : he had seen such 
iromen before. But he found it difficult to interpret 
her fother's variable deportment. Time was creeping 
on, and Running's acceptance was ripening day by day. 
He could no longer close his eyes to the fact, but he 
had receiyed no intelligence to warn him of the result. 
At times he comforted himself with Mr. Trs^p's promise 
that the instrument should not be negotiated, and 
jQattered himself that as a mere security it might easily 
be renewed. But more frequently he was tortured by 
the idea that it might have £dlen into hostile or knavish 
hands, and would reappear only as the harbinger of 
ruin. For it pledged his credit for more than he was 
worth. He dared not write to make inquiries. His 
inward trouble was apparent in the fitiulness of his 
temper, and could not escape the shrewd glance of 
Seymour. But the yoimg man never dreamt of its arising 
from pecimiary embarrassment, of which no signs were 
discernible in the family. Had he suspected such a 
cause, he would probably have tendered his assistance : 
the offer would have been accepted ; and a complication 
of aiEaira might have arisen, which I, as an historian,' 
am happy to avoid. 

To return to the excursion. The parties from the 
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Tillage and from Netley Hall agreed to meet in tlie 
chnrchyard of Little Malvern, and to spend the b^^- 
noon in the surrounding woods and the ancient intereae^ 
ment which crowns the summit of the Herefordshite 
Beacon« It was a delightful autumn day when ikiff 
assembled at the appointed spot, the same where, iOtte 
seven centuries previously, the brothers Jocelyn and 
Edred,. emerging from t^L hermitage in lie nelgk- 
bouring hill, founded the Priory of St. Giles. Their 
names live in some ancient records, but of their pious 
work nothing remains except the little church, much 
dilapidated and disfigured, but overgrown with ivy and 
singularly picturesque. Fine old elms are grouped 
around, and at the back a rich wood rises up the slope, 
shading its spurs and deepening in its recesses, while 
over all is seen the heath-clad summit with its curioiis 
lines of rampart, telling of a period &r anterior to the 
Priory* From its natural and varied beauty, and from 
its shadowy associations, it was a scene well chosen for 
such a party as the present, and still more adapted for 
the solitary walk of a musing student. 

Our friends appointed a rendezvous near the top of 
the hill for a certain hour, and divided into little knots, 
each of which might foUow its own caprice until the 
time of reassembling. PhiHp and Emma had scarcely 
met since the Malvern ball, and had much to tell each 
other. They turned together up a glade of the wood, 
where the yellow leaves that had already MLen crunched 
imder the foot, and the sunshine penetrated only by 
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fitful gleams, often producing effects that were almost 
magical; as, for instance, when at the end of a long 
avenue it lighted up a scarlet sycamore or a crimson 
wild cherry, and brought it out from among its less 
I^Q^rgeous companions with startling splendour. For 
aome time the joung couple walked in silence. 

'^ Emma," at length Philip said, " I have been long- 
ing for an opportunity to tell jou how sorry I have been 
for all I did at the ball." 

" Say no more," she answered ; " I have no reason 
to be pleased with myself." 

" Nay," he urged, " the fault was mine. And if you 
are kind enough not to remember it, I cannot so easily 
forgive myself. It vexes me to think that at the very 
time when I am making a great step in life, I should 
:&11 into such a display of weakness. It makes me 
tremble for myself." 

" That very feeling will be yoiu: safeguard in future," 
Enuna said. 

" Do you know," Philip tontinued, " that when I 
think of the hopes that are bound up in my honour and 
success, a kind of awe comes over me at the thought of 
entering a wider scene, where the difficulty of realizing 
those hopes will be always increasing." 

" If you only do your best," his companion answered, 
** every one will be satisfied." 

** Ah, Emma, but it will be known I Lave done 
my best: it shall never be said of me *he might 
if he chose ; * and then • if I should &il, Emma, there 
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is litde oanaolation in that saying of the Bomsn 
patriot" 

'' And yon could not rejoice/' the girl said, with a. 
smiley '^ that Sparta had many worthier sons than you. 
Gome, come, Philip, I hare read somewhere of the piide 
that apes humility.'* 

*^ But confess, Emma, you would be delighted to see 
me take a ' double first.' " 

'^ It*s not the fair way to put the question," she replied. 
*' With my trust in you I shall be content, whaterer 
you are. And you will not easily deprive me of that." 

^ Thank you, dear Emma," Philip said, earnestly. 
*^ But indeed, I suppose from some dread of change, I 
have felt less hopeful than usual of late. I am haunted, 
as it were, with presentiments of something strange." 

*' Surely," said Emma, *^ some anxiety is natural. 
It would almost argue ingratitude to feel none." 

" Yes," he answered ; " and I will suffer such fore- 
bodings no more. I did not mean to be so grave. But 
it is always rather saddening when we think of any 
pleasure as the last. And this, you know, is our last 
walk before I go.'* 

Bis companion was silent 

'* Emma," he continued, '' I feel that I am still a boy. 

Yet I wish ^Dear Emma, I shall always be thinking 

of you. Your memory will cheer me at college. It 
must be a long time before — ^But the time will come at 
last. And then you will be ready to hear me — You 
will be as you are now, and you will hear me ." 
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He was interrapted before lie found words to express 
more clearly what was already perfectly understood. 
There whs a rustling in the underwood, and presently 
Greoige Lacy brc^e through the bushes, and came up 
with a basket in his hand. 

*^ Look at my strawberries,** he exclaimed. " Eosa- 
mund and Minoie and I are trying which can find the 
most and the largest. Is not that a fine one ? Take it, 
£mma. 

'* No, thank you,** his cousin answered. *^ That wouM 
be to take away your chance. Where are Bosaimmd 
and Minnie?*' 

''Just a little ftcr((her on: we diall come to them 
directly." 

They did, in facft, meet at the next turn of l^e 
aTenue. There was a comparison of baskets with no 
decided advantage to either. Philip and Emma joined 
in seeking the red berries that lurked under the herbage, 
not nettles thereaboutH, and assisted the basket to which 
tliey happened to be nearest. And so by a winding 
and irregular course they advanced towards the old 
intrenchment. 

Meantime their elder companions were proceeding 
by different tracks towards the same point. Dunning 
having secured Miss Fleming for his partner. The 
lawyer was in one of his hopeful moods. The genial 
softness of the evening, the various colours of the trees, 
the gentle waving cf their foliage, the cooing of the 
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wood-pigeons, Had combined to lull him into a placid 
reverie. 

<< Were it not delightful, Miss Fleming/' he at length 
exclaimed, as. if giving utterance to his. indolent enjoy- 
ment, ^' to wander in this manner, on and on, taking no 
heed to our way, lingering or hastening at pleasure, far 
from thought and care, and sinking at last into sleep 
from mere lassitude?" 

" Such a journey,'* Dora answered, " is as impossible 
as it would be impious. Nor would it be pleasant. The 
sweetness of the dolcefar niente soon cloys, and idleness 
becomes the most wearisome of occupations." 

*^But is this idleness?" Dunning asked. "Are we 
idle. Miss Fleming ?" 

" No," was the reply. " And that is why we do enjoy 
ourselves. We may hope, that we have earned a right 
to our pleasure." 

The lawyer sighed. 

'< And if We have earned no such right ?" he asked 
again. '^ May we not seek to forget our anxieties in it? 
May we not ily.to it for relief .from the cares of the 
world?" 

"To promote their triumph over us!" said Dora. 
" To weaken our strength to bear them I No, Mr. 
DunniDg, exertion and resignation . are their only 
remedies." 

He knew it very well. He only spoke in the hope 
of leading Miss Fleming to question him respecting the 
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troubles to which he alluded. Weak people of his sort 
like to have their faults extorted from them. But Dora 
was too prudent to be inquisitive. 

" Miss Fleming/' he said, '' I should like, not exactly 
to make a confession, but to teU you a tale. Would you 
listen with patience ?*' 

" Not to a confession," she answered, with a gentle 
smile; "to a tale, yes." 

" I am not going to tell it now," Dunning said, and 
then suddenly broke into an exclamation — " How beau- 
tifully that gleam of sunshine penetrates to the very 
depth of the ravine before us 1 " 

The remark turned the conversation; and the lawyer, 
having appeased his conscience by forming a new reso- 
lution, fated probably like many old ones to be fruitless, 
entertained his companion with topics more welcome 
than his own misgivings. 

I need not accompany the rest of the ' party in their 
wanderings on the hill-side. At the appointed hour, the 
whole were reassembled in the ancient camp. There 
they were to discuss the creature comforts indispensable 
to a picnic. The Beacon pertaining to Herefordshire 
presents a very different aspect from its rival of Wor- 
cester, having no easy footpaths cut on its rugged sides, 
spreading its roots wider, and being clothed on one 
hand with the woods through which our friends had just 
ascended, and on the other with the ornamental grounds 
of a splendid park. Bound the summit some of our 
warlike fore&thers carried three distinct lines of rampart. 
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of which the lofty e8caq)ments are even jet too ateep tp 
be easily scaled, and look like the succesuve alepB of a 
giant's stair. Heather and gorse and a dwarf cistn 
grow in profusion on the slopes, and innamei*ab1e rab^ 
bits find shelter in the sandy soil. Bat the camp has 
no place in history. 

'< 'Tis nsoally spoken of in books as a Bi'itish work," 
said Dunning, in answer to a question on the subject 
**l^t it has no especial story. In &ct, tht^re is pro- 
bably no fort of the kind in the kingdom to which 
any specific event can be assigned. The engineers are 
unknown." 

'^ They had no poet, and they died," observed Lacy. 
'^ One might wish the worthy Giraldus de Berri had 
passed by here on his way to or from Wales, and left xm 
the notion held of it in his time." 

*^ What time was that ?" asked Sophia Dunnizig. 

'' Henry the Second's," was the answer. *' Giraldos 
would have given us legends in store. As it is, we know 
nothing. Na^ could find no reference to this work ia 
any ancient writer" 

'* I think," said Dora, ^that such entire ignorance is 
almost better than any half-knowledge. It leaves the 
imagination so completely iree. Beality is a sad fetter 
upon fimcy." 

'' No doubt the truth is often disagreeable,* remaiked 
Anastasia. ^ I daresay the person mentioned told a great 
many stories. Most of those old writers do." 

^' la it only the old wiitos who indulge m ficdai^ 
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my good sister? " Lacy asked. '< At all events many 
now-a-days have not the honesty of Giraldas, for he 
expressly states that he does not believe all his 
stones. 

" Why does he tell them, then?" 

"Others believed them, and he liked them,'* Lacy 
«dd. ''It is much my case. And Southey has re- 
marked, that the fabulous history of a coimtry is a part 
of its history. Now here we are just past the anni- 
versary of the British saint Almedha or Aled. Do you 
know how Giraldus says the saint defended the church 
festivals ? " 

The answer was a general demand for the legend. 

''On St. Aled*s day it was customary for all the 
parish to lead a dance round their churchyard with a 
particular song ; and then every man and maiden, who 
had done work on a holiday, would &I1 to the ground in 
a trance, and rising again woidd unwittingly represent 
their transgression with hands or feet. So you would 
see one as it were put his hand to the plough, and 
another goad on the oxen, cheering his labour with the 
common song. You would see this man aping the crafb 
of a shoemaker, and that of a tanner. You would see 
a girl bearing an imaginary distaff, now drawing out the 
thread, now winding it on the spindle. Another would 
be walking, and arranging the web lor weaving, another 
throwing the shuttle. And so of the rest. Then those 
80 possessed were brought into the church, and led up to 
the altar, where they suddenly recovered and confessed 
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their fault. It was thus St. Aled maintained the credh 
of the festivals.** 

'' 'Twas a good spur to the confessional|" said Dan* 
ning. 

<< Tm not fond of those superstitious stories,** remark^ 
his wife. 

" Well,'* said Lacy, " grant they be follies, they are 
at least not more foolish than our popular fancies ; 
such, for instance, as the dread of being thirteen in 
company.** 

** We are fortunately twelve,** said Jane Dunning, 
'^ and therefore safe for a twelvemonth." 

But by this time the repast was finished, the young 
folks being much complimented for the wild strawber- 
ries which they produced as a dessert. The company 
once more divided according to their himiours, and it 
happened that Mr. and Mrs. Lacy and Dora found them- 
selves side by side looking down upon the park already 
mentioned, the woods of which, in their gorgeous autumn 
array, were now glowing under the beams of the evening 
sun. No breath of wind waved the harebell on its 
slender stem ; the tinkling of a sheep-bell rather added 
to the reigning tranquillity ; and a shep Jierd-boy lying 
on the turf at a little distance, might be taken for a 
tutelary deity of the scene. 

" My brother Dunning would envy that boy, Miss 
Fleming,*' Lacy said, smiling. ''That is the life for 
which he was designed, and it was his evil genius that 
sent him among the subtleties of the law. But that boy 
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haa no eDJ03nnent in the life. It reqnires education, 
knowledge that is, to make reverie a pleasure. And it 
needs much wisdom to prevent it from becoming a 
tyrant. 

'^ It were not difficult to be subdued by a scene and 
an evening like these/' Dora answered. 

** There are those," observed Lacy, " who detect 
idolatry in the feelings indaced by natural beauty. Did 
they ever strike you in that light ? " 

*' No, indeed," Dora said. 

Beader, you must oilen have remarked, how some 
casual remark, falling from one of two or three com- 
panions during a walk, will become the cause of a long 
silence. No matter what the scene, a shady lane, an 
open hill, the seaside, or a crowded street, each fnend is 
absorbed in his own train of thought, and no one will 
venture to disturb the others by interposing a remark. 
So it was now. It was long before any one spoke ; and 
when at length Lacy's reflections clothed themselves in 
words, his speech sounded like a soliloquy. 
* '' Strange it is," he said, '^ to see how mankind shrink 
from the notion that there may be invisible intelligences 
around their daily paths. Surely the fancies of the old 
mythology arose out of the most natural yearnings of 
the heart. The spirits of the woods and the mountains, 
of the winds and the waters, emanated from man's con- 
eciouftness of his own spirituality. From the thraldom 
in which^he is held by his perishable form, he struggles 
ever towards a knowledge of its undying tenant. And 
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some glimpse of this knowledge be seems to gain, bj 
imagining the life of invisible beings.'* 

^' And who shall be bold to say/' Lacy resumed after 
pauang for a while, " that because in these latter days 
no visible manifestations of another world are peiTrntted, 
there exist no unseen denizens of this ? What thcragh, 
in our great preacher's words, ' an angel doth not sit by 
a man, like a nurse by the baby's cradle, watching 
every motion, and the lighting of a £y upon the child's 
lips?' Shall we therefore be sure the monitor is not 
there, rejoicing in our strength, and bewailing our weak- 
ness? I love the idea that we have each our own 
appointed guardian, powerless though he be to assist, 
except in so far as the thought of such supervision may 
rescue from temptation. 

'^ And of all such watchers, whom would we rather 
have. around us than the spirits of our departed friends? 
What could so console us for the loss of their visible 
companionship, as the idea that they were still bemde 
us, sharing in our pleasure, sorrowing in our grief, 
longing perhaps for the day when we too shall cast aside 
our earthly weeds, and commune with them once more ? 
What ardour it might give to all our nobler desires, to 
know that they were hailed with joy by those whom 
once we loved ! With what shame we should tuni from 
ofience, if we felt that they too veiled their eyes ! How 
it might soothe the bed of death, and tranquillize the 
fear which disquieted the Psalmist, to believe that tht 
parting is more apparent than real, and that we are no^ 
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even fiv a tinte, endrely divided from the Mloufsinp of 
Ibose d«ar to us! Peoielope, Miss Fleming, I ooakL 
fuKy ihat erea now, frimds seen no more,, are lifltennig 
to my words, and smilii^ as thej heaxJ* 
. it vas a serions tram of thought. DonL Fleming's 
fuioj reTerted to the little ehurehyard of Withycombe* 
ia-tbe-MoorSy and to the aspiratkms she had there 
br^thed beside her mother's graTe. She had invoked 
such guardianship as Lacy now described. And had 
Ae needed it ? Not yet perhaps. But the undizninish- 
ing coldness of her eldest sister filkd her with wmety: 
she had trusted that time would remove what she re- 
garded as a mere inexplicable prejudice; but months 
had passed away, and it appeared as strong aa ever. 
Dora began to fear that her presence might become a 
cause of discord between her relations, and that for the 
sake of Penelope's peace she might be obliged to seek 
some other home. So her thoughts reverted wistfully 
to Withycombe-in-the-Moors. 

And then a feeling arose in her mind that there was 
something ominous in these speculations respecting life 
in the grave. Death, in the language of the seer, 
seemed to cast his shadow before. It takes so little to 
raise a presentiment of evil. Changes come so suddenly, 
the fortune of this life is so unstable, and our expec- 
tations so nicely balanced, that the prospect varies with 
the slightest turn of our hiunour. Yet looking round 
the little circle of friends that had been assembled 
in the old intrenchment, and which comprised almost 
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all the Mends whom Dora knew, she could see none 
wbo appeared open to the assault of the destroyer. It 
might be thought a very narrow span that Jane Dun- 
ning allotted to them, in mentioning twelve little 
months ; no one, if the option were offered, would have 
compounded for so short, a term. But, as Dora remem- 
bered in that moment of foreboding, in the midst of li& 
we are in death ; the thief of the night might even then 
be prowling roxmd his spoil. 

The shadows, lengthening over the plains, procMmed 
the hour of returning home. And twilight descended 
on the hill as the friends from Malvern took leave of 
those from Netley Hall, and all departed on their 
several ways. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Make money thy dradge for to follow thy work. 
Make Wisdom comptroller, and Order thy derk ; 
Let Temperance cater, and Skill be thy cook. 
Make Steward of all, Pen, Ink, and thy Book. 

FiYB Hundred Podtts of Good Husbaicdbt. 



So the season was arrived when the glories of the hop- 
yards must be laid low, and in place of their long green 
alleys and graceful festoons, nothing would be left but 
a bare tract of earth, varied only by conical piles of the 
poles that had supported the twining plants. Numbers 
of strangers thronged into the land to take part in the 
picking, and might be met in all the lanes, bending 
under sacks of apples, the perquisites of their toil, or. 
fantastically adorned with garlands of the same bright 
fi-uit, threaded upon a string, and worn roimd the hat 
or bonnet, or as girdle or necklace. For, like hay- 
making and harvesting, the time of hop-picking is also 
a rural festival, kept with no little frolic and gaiety. 

And now George Lacy quitted home for> his £rst 
experience of school. High-spirited and sanguine, the 
boy regarded the change with more of hope than fear. 
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He bad been wont to bear only of tbe brigbt side of 
scbool-afifairs ; of great matcbes at football and cricket ; 
of victories over tbe townsfolk in tbe annual fight for 
tbe bonfire on Guy Fawkes* day; of bigb festivities on 
tbe eve of breaking up ; and of winning prizes, and 
reciting poems and declamations to an audience of beaa- 
tiful young ladies. Flushed with such anticipations, 
George was rather ambitious to descend into the arena, 
than disturbed by the idea of leaving borne. But his 
mother could not share these cbeerful views ; she re- 
membered the bcnne-sickness betrayed in Pbilip's earlj 
letters ; she knew tbe ordeal by which her boy was to 
be tried ; and when the carriage had whirled him firom 
her sagbt, she was chilled by the Ridden notion, that as 
this was the first partings bo it might also be the last 

PHKp also departed an bis separate path ; and then 
m a few days the diminished family at Netley Hall 
fi^ back into that quiet routine of hous^old life which 
in England is so charming. Nowhere, perhaps, can the 
force of the old Boman war-cry — ^For altars and hearths 
— be fdt 80 strongly as in England. No nation has an 
exact equivalent for our fend word of home. Nowhere 
is the sanctity of domestic life so respected, or the tics 
of femily and kindred so religiously observed, or honse- 
bold virtue so truly honoured, as among us. And distant 
be the day when any sophistry shall lure us to purchase 
peace by conniving at dishonour, or any persiflage be- 
guile us to substitute decorum for innocence at onr 
fire-sides. 
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' There ivas, however, one inmate of the Hall to whom 
it Gould scarcely be called a home. Dora Fleming 
had no natural title to its shelter. She was not one 
of its nurslings; she had no part in the name of Lacy, 
She was even beginning to fear that her presence might 
become irksome to those with whom she dwelt StOly 
hoping that Anastasia might jet be reconciled, she 
strove to conceal her imeaainess, and to maintain an 
unembarrassed demeanour. But she was too joung to 
be a successful dissembler. Mrs. Lacy soon perceived 
her anxiety, and one day, when they were alone together, 
she introduced the subject, and gently asked the cause. 

** Have you observed it ? " Dora then exclaimed. 
''I thought no one knew my grief but myself; and 
now, do you not guess the cause ? Can I be happy 
while one who should be dear to me rejects even my 
acquaintance ? ^ 

^^Nay, dear sister,** Mrs. Lacy answered, "I have 
seen it with pain myself, ^ut time will bring a cure. 
Anaistaaia is better than she pretends to be. Even now 
I should not wonder if she were at war with her own 
perverseness.** 

<' But she has not conquered it,** said Dora. '^ And 
this is not all. I fear that I may become a subject of 
difference between you; and rather than that, I should 
be glad to seek another abode.*' 

*' Do not think of it, my dear Dora,** Penelope said 
warmly. " I could not spore you. Do not think of it 
for a moment. What would my little Minnie do with- 
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out her aunt Dora ? Dora ! I hear her saying li at 
this minute. Oh, sister, I haye ofben thought bf kte^ 
that should I be taken awaj, there is no other I i^o^^ 
like so much to become the mother of mj chiMcefi; • I 
am sure there is no one they would love so much. - BA 
as for leaving us, you must not think of it. I i^see 
Anastasia. I will bend her to be more humane. I%6 
will laugh at herself when the fit is over.'' 

Penelope's sunny nature was apt to interpret others 
by itself. And she confessed to herself soon after this 
little conversation that there was but too alight gronnd 
for her ^tvourable anticipations. She would do her 
best, however, to relieve her sister^s misgivings, and for 
that purpose would take an early opportunity of calling 
upon Anastasia. 

Meantime the storm broke upon the house on the 
Parade, and had nearly overcome a mind ill constitated 
to bear up under its fury. Woe for the luckless wight 
who suffers himself to be lured into embarrassment, 
without possessing either the effrontery to laugh at his 
liabilities, or the dishonesty to elude them. Of those 
who do possess tliese qualities, the accounts are not often 
squared in this world: Rufinus plays his part to the 
last. But when indolence or hope inveigles a man, 
otherwise upright, on to the slippery declivity, the same 
easy temper nullifies his efforts to stop, while remorse, 
unknown to bolder culprits, is continually by his side, 
tormenting him with the past, giving him no strength to 
confiront the present. 
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AsxA it IS a mistake to suppofie that the constant im- 
w^mywirtft of oalamily lessens the weight of its final ML 
The monntain peasanty above whose fir-boilt cabin the 
avalanehe has been long impending, is none the less 
flVprised when it rushes from its alpine bed He has 
tan^t himself to beUeve that it vrill not fiill on any 
psBPticnlar day, and that even when the time comes, it 
may be turned from its direct course, or shattered into 
innoxious fragments. Dunning was awoke frt>m the 
like dreams by a letter announcing the maturity of his 
acceptance, and demanding immediate payment. And 
the notice came, not from the bankers of the unfortunate 
mining company, but from some individual in London, 
of whom the lawyer had never heard. So the cata- 
strophe had arrived. 

Now, if ouch catastrophes fell only upon those who 
provoke them, they would not deserve a record. But 
Dunning held his sisters* property in his hands, ac- 
counting to them regularly for the current income, but 
retaining the full control of the principal. When, there- 
fore, he was tempted into speculation, and had seen his 
own means gradually vanish without producing any re- 
turn, and was persuaded that it only needed a little 
more to ensure success, and afler that again only a little 
more, and a third and a fourth time, still the same little 
addition, just as the alchymist saw piece after piece fly 
away in the frmies of his crucible, and still supposed 
himself to be on the eve of obtaining the grand arca- 
num: Dunning was only roused from his infatuation 

8 
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to perceive that many littles bad already become a 
mickle, and that an inroad had been made in his aiatartf 
fortune, such aa he would have shrunk irom in disiaay 
had it been presented at once in all its magnitad^. 

He would have stopped, but it was too late. He had 
grown so inured to hazard, that at the very time when 
he was resolving to be drawn into no further advances, 
he was also whispering to himself, If I could only be 
sure that this would be the last; if I knew that I should 
(mly hurt myself; it does seem a pity to throw away 
what is already invested. The very arguments urged 
by Mr. Trapp had c^en arisen spontaneously in Dun- 
ning'a mind, and fell th^efore upon an ear only too 
willing to adopt them. And the suggestion of the 
bill of exchange was listened to with the less re- 
pugnance, both because it deferred the evil day, and 
because it seemed to involve nothing but Dimning's 
personal credit. Present peace, too flattering hapey 
natural weakness, all cancurred to guide his pen in the 
bondage-bringing signature. 

But peace came not,-*HQo, scarcely for an hour at a 
time. Hope grew blacker and blacker from day to 
day. And there was no strength to induce a rally. 
Yet, gradual aa may be the approach of ruin, it is no 
preparation for its arrival. It is only the slope leading 
to the precipice. A sanguine disposition expects some 
extrinsic aid even on the very verge. Such hopes 
vanish only in the dizziness of the &11. Dunning was 
Utterly bewildered by the demand for payment of hia 
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security. Like the hour of execution upon the tenant 
of the condemned cell^ it came upon him as if he had 
been thinking of anything else for all those days, and 
weeks, and months. He could not pay. AH the relics 
of his property would be insufficient to satisfy the claim. 
His wife^s settlement would provide a pittance for her 
and for his child. His neglected business — if indeed, 
bankrupt or insolvent, he could retain it — ^might pre- 
serve his sisters from absolute b^gary. Such were the 
first dim ideas that arose out of the coniuaioiQ which 
environed him. 

With a mind still reeling under the blow^ the lawy» 
mechanically sought Eose Cottage. There came before 
him a vision of the days when he shared the same roof 
with his sisters, when his light labours were cheered by 
Jane's songs, and encouraged by Sophia's praise, and 
their bread was broken in content, and care was a 
stranger in their housdiold. No contrast occurred to 
him, but he was thinking how dearly he had loved his 
sisters, and how truly his affection was returned. And 
with what errand was he seeking them now ? For his 
positiEMk could no longer be concealed : his heart was 
bursting : he must speak or die. And he shrank from 
an interview with his wife. 

Sophia, whom it was his hap to encoimter first, scared 
by the agitation visible in his coimtenance, €»ould scarcely 
find breath to inquire what was its cause. 

<^ Wh^e is Jane?" Dunning asked hoaraeLy in re« 
turn. '' I cannot tell it twice." 

s 2 
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With " Life let us cherish " upon her lips, a smile m 
her eyes, and her hands in the pockets of her apron, the 
younger sister approached at the moment. The M 
song died away as she drew near. 

" Good heavens, Henry I what has happened ?** 

" We are beggars," he answered abruptly. ** Tfere 
is not a farthing left us in the world. We are beggars.'' 

Sophia thought for an instant that her broUier^s 
reveries had terminated in some mental halludnatiott. 
Jane, quicker in emotion, pressed his hand, and wept. 
She remembered the apprehensions expressed by Sophia 
some time previously, and feared they had been too 
well foimded. The sight of his sister's tears restored 
Dunning's feelings from their numbness, and in a strain 
of passionate self-accusation he told the story of his ruin. 

" But, my dear brother," said Sophia, when he bad 
been a few minutes silent, " grievous as is the calamity, 
we need not make it worse than necessary. Surely you 
have forgotten me and Jane. We do not want " 

" Forgotten you and Jane ! " Dunning cried in a 
wild outburst of anguish — " Forgotten you ! It is your 
means that I have squandered. It was not enough 
that I should bring want to my own door; I have 
brought it also to yoxuis. All, everything will go; no- 
thing wiU be left." 

And his eyes wandered vacantly round the little 
parlour, where on every side he might see some object^ 
long a domestic treasure to his sisters, endeared by the 
associations of those many years, whose number deemed 
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to leave but little space for the formatioa of new ties^ 
iS tUe old ones were broken. Every such memorial 
lidded ^mother item to the desolation whioh Dunning 
bad brought upon all whom he loved. 

'' Brother/' Sophia said, gently and soothingly, 
,>i there is a balm for the bitterest sorrow, and one which 
is never denied to those who truly seek it. Do not, 
Henry, reproach yourself on our account. Why, we 
may think ourselves your debtors for what is past. 
And for the future, brother, the first thing is to look at 
it with courage.*^ 

'^ Yes," added Jane. *' Is it certain that things are 
so desperate ? You seem to know but little about this 
Company. Are you sure the property is worthless ? 
You have not thought of eveiy contingency. But you 
must. For your own sake and for ours you must 
examine every chance of rescue." 

The elasticity of Janets character enabled her to 
speak in a tone of cheerfulness, which inspired her 
brother with something like hope. 

^ It is true," he said. '* I came here bewildered ; 
but I must collect myself. Even my profesedon 
might teach me not to throw away a hope lightly. 
It was the grief I had brought on others that stupified 
me." 

'< And the best way to lighten it," said Sophia, " is 
to show yourself not overcome. Is Anastasia aware of 
the misfortune, brother ? " 

'' No," was the answer. ''No; I came straight here 
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after reading tiie letter. I believe I scarcely knervr wbat 
I did." 

''I think my aster slioxdd be acquainted, Hemy,** 
Sophia continued, ^and immediately: her advice may 
be of use; and she would have cause to complain if 
ehe vfrere kept in ignorance. If you would rather 
have it so, I will consult with her myself. It will be 
well to prepare for a change at once." 

" Oh, yes," Dunning declaimed eagerly, greatly re- 
lieved by the offer. " You are too good to me." 

The elder sister withdrew to make ready directly, 
while Dunning promised to return before very long, 
and went to review the circumstances of his position 
with as much calmness as he could command. 

Sophia found her mission less painful than might be 
anticipated. At first, indeed, Anastasia exhibited great 
indignation ; complained bitterly of the wrong that bad 
been done her ; and expressed almost childish horror at 
the prospect before her. But gradually other ideas 
succeeded : Mrs. Dunning remembered her sister, and 
thought there might be assistance obtained in that 
quarter; at all events, Penelope could not permit her 
to feel distress; the engagement of their children would 
prevent it : and then rose a fleeting idea of Seymour's 
attentions. And with these selfish feelings there mingled 
a more amiable compassion for her husband, and a 
renewal of the regard with which she had tended him 
in the long iUness already mentioned. So that at last 
Sophia left her with the satisfiu^on of knowing that 
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her hroihst^s calamities wonld not be aggravated by 
domestic reproaches. 

In the meantime Dunning, true even in his distress 
to his old impulses, had wandered up the hill-side. But 
Ilia reverie was not so fruitless as usual. Before he 
reached the' crest of the ridge, he had determined to 
proceed at once to London, to obtain time if possible to 
meet his engagement, and to investigate all the circnm- 
tttances of the speculation which had b^uiled him to 
ruin. Fido, who, unbidden and unnoticed, had as usual 
followed his master's steps, and had slimk along dispirited 
by an unwonted neglect, might mark the brightening 
eye and firmer tread which accompanied this resolve, 
and might hope, not unreasonably, for some of his 
ordinary caresses. 

Filled with his new resolution, the lawyer felt re- 
freshed and invigorated by the breeze which swept over 
the summit of the hill. The first objects which caught 
his eye, on the Hereford side, were the tall spiry 
poplars that marked the approach to Netley HaU. 
They at once reminded him that he was Lacy's man of 
business, as well as relation, and that he ought not to 
leave his friend unaware of the critical state of his 
affiurs. To the surprise of Fido, who was quite unused 
to such an eztensi<m of his wanderings, Dunning pushed 
forward, descending the hill, and never stopping until 
he stood b^ieath the poplars that had first prompted 
his digression. Nor did he pause there long, but pro- 
ceeded up the drive, crossed lihe drawbridge, and 
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inquired for his broiher-ii»-iaw, wMle his dbg M|agiA 
in a liotonB game at play vith old Keeper, rnhf^ tNfe 
basking on the lawn. 

It happened that Lacy was not at home. Nd«f,'VlMl 
a man of Dnnning's irresolute temper has mAj tt ttf 
nerred himself for a particular task, a disappoiiittiMBi 
of this accidental sort fidls upon him with nnoomm<m 
weight. The lawyer was confounded. 

'< The ladies are at home, sir," the servant said, and 
the yisitor went in. 

He had never been very intimate with Mrs. Lacy: 
his wife^s envy prevented it. But he had once seemed 
to be groMring so with Miss Fleming; and although, of 
late, she had appeared rather to repel his confidence, 
taught caution perhaps by what she learned from Pene- 
lope, he still recollected her former advances, and 
thought of making her tine bearer of his tale to his 
brother-in-law. It was not difficult to intimate his 
desire to conier with Dora, and it was easy to gn^ 
the wish. In a few minutes. Dunning was walking 
with Miss Fleming in the flower-garden surrounding 
the house. 

He alluded slightly to tineir recent conversation in 
the woods above Little Malvern, and then explained 
the state to which his n^lect of those maxims of old 
Tusser*s, prefixed to this chapter, had reduced him. 
He mentioned the hopes that had been suggested by 
bis sisters, and his intention of proceeding fisrihwith to 
the metropoUs. And he begged Miss Fleming to in^art 
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4b^ aaxntive to Mr. and Mrs. Lacy. Dora listenedy 
imndly and attentiTely, but with much Burpnae, and not 
a little indignation. She was a sterner judge than the 
imi^i^^M sisters. She mused in silence for some 
tilMiy and then spoke with a certain coldness in her 

I '^ I take it for granted, Mr. Dunning, that you will 
break off these disastrous speculations, at whatever 
appaient sacrifice, at once and without reserve.*' 

'^It is the object of my journey to London," he 
answered. 

« Jf ■ ■" Dora named no inconsiderable sum of 
money — ^'^ would be sufficient to overcome immediate 
difficulties, and to enable you and your sisters to remain 
as you are, I can place it at your disposaL** 

*' Miss Fleming ! " Dunning gasped, wonder-strickfen, 
as if an angel had come to his help. 

*' It will be no loss to me,'^ his companion added, 
''I have no use for it. It will make me happy to 
think it has been of any service to the excellent Miss 
Dunnings." 

The lawyer attempted to remonstrate. 

^ Nay, my dear sir," said Dora, '* surely you have a 
title to my help, if it can do any good. Mind, I 
stipulate for that ; otherwise, the thing will be better 
done another way. I confide in you. If^ when you 
reach London, you find that this sum will avert the 
mistotunes you apprehend, my agent will have direc* 
tioDfl to furnish it." 
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Tears stood in Dtmning^s eyes when he attempted to 
expnsBB the feelings excited hj this most unexpected 
relief. Again did Dora try to allaj his conftusicm, by 
declaring that he had a right to her assistance ; speaking 
as if he onght to tinderstand what she meant. But he 
conld not guess. In broken words he begged her to 
excuse his departure to Mrs. Lacy, said he would write 
immediately on ascertaLuing the exact state of his 
affairs, and set forth homewards, having first promised 
Dora that he would say nothing respecting her inter- 
vention. For she hastily decided that she would not 
even seem to purchase die goodwill of her sister 
Anastasia. 

During his walk home, Dunning's feelings became 
calmer than they had been for many a day. He had 
been taught a severe lesson by the anxieties of the last 
six months : he trusted that his declining years might 
show that it had not been thrown away. He had 
become soothed into a sedate hopefulness by the time 
he reached the gate of his sisters' little garden; that 
garden which they had already resigned themselves to 
abandoh. 

They were glad to meet him with the intelligence 
that Anastasia had borne the shock much better than 
they had hoped. But they also immediately perceived a 
great change in his own countenance, from which much 
of its solicitude had vanished. In anavrer to tbeir 
eaniest inquiries, he could only say that he had dia* 
covered an unexpected chance of rescue, and 
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them to suspend their natural curiosity until he should 
have written to them from London. He trusted all 
would yet be well. 

And with like words he also met his wife. She had 
assumed the aspect of one prepared to suffer ; but she 
uttered no reproaches aloud. She shook her head 
doubtfully, however, when the lawyer spoke of his 
hopes for the future, and she could not forbear in- 
dulging in a complacent panegyric upon her own 
prudent management. Emma, in happy ignorance of 
her parents' cares, was glad to see an tmwonted cheer- 
fulness in her &ther*s &ce that eyening, although he 
declined to encounter her in his ^vourite game. 

''Not to-night, Emma, dear,^' he said; '' I am in no 
mood to tempt. fortune to-night." 

The following day Dunning departed for the metro- 
polis. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

He bids the ill-natared crab prodnoe 
The gentler apple's winy juice; 
The golden froit that worthy is 
Of Gralatea's purple kiss; 
He doth the savage hawthorn teach 
To bear the medlar and the pear; 
He bids the mstic plum to rear 
A noble trunk, and be a peach: 
E'en Daphne's coyness he doth mock, 
And weds the cheny to her stock. 

So wrote Cowley to Evelyn, descantiiig on an art which 
the fiunous Lord Scudamore introdnced into Herefoid- 
fihire, and which has long made the county renowned. 
The trees which had welcomed Dora Fleming with their 
floods of purple blossom, were now bending under the 
red and yellow fruit, speedily to be consigned to the 
cider-mills. Lacy was a worthy follower of the noble 
viscount, whose arms, with their motto playing upon 
his fiunilj name — Scutum Amoria Divini — may yet be 
seen emblazoned in the windows of many a Tillage 
church, and was fond of dilating upon the character 
of such English gentlemen, as he paced to and fio in 
his hall on a rainy day. And on these occasions he 
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might be seen to glance, not without complacency, at 
the escutcheons shining in his own windows, or to stroll 
up to the desk, supporting the pedigree of his house, 
and turn over the old leaves with a pardonable affec- 
tion. Ey^i though there was recorded the Legend of 
the Bed Bride. 

Lacy was more concerned than surprised to hear the 
cause of his brother-in-law's journey to London. 

^ A sanguine temper and a soft hearty" said he, " are 
the ready victims of any adventurer. I always thought 
he would bum his fingers in that Pontredoc affair. 
But advice profits nothing in such cases. Speculation 
is a sort of lunacy. But I trust he is not seriously 
hurt." 

<< Enough, I fear,*' said Dora, '< to make his friends 
very anxious." 

<< Well, Miss Fleming," remarked Lacy, '^ 'twill not 
be a bad lesson for him; and we'll not allow him to 
ML I have heard of certain passages between his 
Emma and our Philip, which may or may not have 
results. Penelope has watched them firom their cradles. 
Where are they now, my dear, in the carte de Tendre f 
At least, not benighted on the Lake of Indifference, 
I hope?" 

" Emma's flirting with Frank Sejrmour," Mrs. Lacy 
answered, smiling. 

'^ Sailing with the wind of Inconstancy I " said her 
husband. ''Philip may trim his helm that way, but 
Emma never. You begin earlier than we do, my dear. 
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And we are aometuBes very long in disoovenng all your 
wotrth." 

Ha spoke the last words very expressively^ and Pene- 
lope thanked him with a look. Duzing the last ftnr 
monlJ)s she had becsx reoewing all the joys of her 
wedding days. She knew that she had nevei lost her 
Ajrthur's afiectiion, and she felt that she now satisfied 
his self-esteem. He had nev^ ceased to be her loTer : 
now he onoe mare became her companion. She was 
^Igain gay and unconstrained in hia pres^ice^ no longer 
thinking of every word she said, and turning pale if 
ahe made a mistake, but following her own ikaioj and 
making none« Was she not better so, than tha wittiest 
precieuse that ever ruled a coterie ? Why should we 
wish to be alike when our differences only make our 
union the closer ? And yet. Lacy thought witii tardy 
regret, in discontent at some lack of similarity, he had 
wasted his yearsy forgetting that the sympathy of our 
hearts, like the grasp of our hands, may be all the 
firmer for their respective diversities. Fit them pro- 
perly together, and no force shall dissever them. 

To Dora Mrs. Lacy looked as the auth<»r of this happy 
change. The thought had given new warmth to her 
affection for her sister. Involuntarily she had done her 
wrong; the reaction was strong in proportion. And it 
was not only to the mistress of Netley Hall that Dora 
grew daily more dear; ahe had found &vour in the 
hearts of the whole household. Even old Winifred 
Lane, although she still quoted the &adly legend^ and 
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talked of Childermas-daj, jet obserred with a fo8ter-< 
mother's ejes the altetration in Iiacy's demeanour, and 
felt some gratitude towards the stranger. Nay, Miss 
Fleming's influence extended also beyond the Hall; 
and of all who knew her, Anastasia Dunning alone 
TQg^atded her with any other feeling than kindness and 
esteem. 

But the time was come, Mrs. Lacy thoiight, to make 
a more direct attempt upon that icy temper, and at all 
events not to suffer it longer to interfere with the open 
acknowledgment of Dora's relationship. She had been 
much moved by her sister's last confidence. But allow 
her to depart from Netley Hall 1 No : rathar than that 
she would risk a difference with Anastasia. A day or 
two after Donning's departure, she resolved to drive to 
Malvern, and come to a thorough explanation with her 
recalcitrant sister. But when the time arrived, she 
felt great anxiety respecting the result of the interview: 
it was not imlikely her intercession would provoke a 
very disagreeable scene : she knew her sister well, and 
entertained but small hope of success. These reflections 
gave an air of preoccupation to her countenance, as she 
stood with Dora for a few minutes in the porch, before 
which her high-mettled ponies were impatiently pawing 
the ground. Miss Fleming scarcely observed it at the 
time, but she was destined to have it recalled before the 
end of the day. 

Little Minnie had taken her seat, to ride beside her 
mother to the park gates. It was a bright, iresh, spirit* 
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Stirring day, ill calculated to foster gloomy torAodiaf/L 
Penelope's brow cleared as she took her* reins and Hj^ 
whip; she waved a smiling adieu to Dora; spoka to 
Tippet and Muff, and soon vanished from st^toferte 
drawbridge. Minnie recollected, or fancied afterwnedi) 
that there was something unusual in the kiss wilii wUxHa 
her mother set her down at the gates. But she was 
happy in her childhood, and pursued a devious conrBS 
homewards through tihe lawns, straying hither and 
thither in quest of some autumnal wild-flower, or fid- 
lowing the erratic gambols of her companion, Keqser. 
Such is the light-heartedness of the morning. 

There was still considerable company lingering at 
Malvern. In truth the pretty village holds out tempta- 
tions at all times and seasons. Frank Seymour per- 
suaded himself that it was still far from destitute of 
attraction. He loitered there yet, continuing his de- 
sultory, undecided visits at Dtmning's, exciting Lady 
Wrexham's wonder, listening to the Abbey chimes with 
their ''Away with Melancholy," and occasionally think- 
ing that Malvern stood in great need of the advice. 
For with aU its natural beauty and fitful amusements 
the village is indubitably a dull sojourn for those whose 
chief delights are derived from the toilet, the card-table, 
or the ball. Since the festivity so successfully achieved 
by Sej^nour and his Mends, no other diversion of the 
like nature had disturbed its ordinary routine. The 
visitors made their morning pilgrimage to St. Ann's 
Well, rode their donkeys over the hill, amused them* 
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aehres on the zig-zag, criticized each other^B appearance, 
Bpecuklad on each other's station, made interest at the 
library ^r the next perusal of the new novel, beat time 
inroimtarily to ^' Away with Melancholy,*^ and went to 



.. S&B. Dunning continued to receive Seymour's visits 
ndtih aaarked complacency. In &ict he was a very great 
acquiaLtirai to her limited society, making himself agree- 
able to every one, out of his undefined admiration of 
Emma. And being really a good-hearted young fellow, 
of quick and lively parts, and well acquainted with 
what is called the world, he won his way easily enough. 
He became a decided favourite with Miss Jane Dunning. 
And Anastasia sometimes thought, that if her daughter's 
marriage with Philip Lacy were ^ess certain than she 
believed, she could be well contented to find a son-in- 
law in Frank Seymour. And indeed, she mused, in 
point of fortune, this might be a better match than the 
other. . But dbe was clear-sighted enough to see that 
Seymour's attentions were not founded on any rea? 
attachment, and she saw it with pleasure ; for she knew 
such an attachment must be unrequited, and that its 
declaration would only interrupt a very agreeable in- 
timacy. 

By this time she had rallied &om the first shock 
occasioned by her husband's difiiculties. No letter had 
as yet brought intelligence how he sped ; but Anastasia- 
permitted herself to dwell upon the hopes expressed in 
his parting words. There was no change apparent in 

T 
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heap Bttaimer, nor did an jilbixig in the domestic eooftcmy 
betoken impending calamity. Sejmonr was in the 
drft#ifig-room, rattling gaily away, when Mrs. Lacy 
Peeked her ponies at the front door to make her viak 
of intercession. He soon perceived that his presenoe 
was a fiomrce of some constraint, and politely took hia 
leave. Emma quitted the apartfnent not long afterwards. 

*^ Beally," then said Penelope with a smile, "if I did 
not know Em^na so well, I should say she was becoming 
qtiite a coquette. Poor Philip need not be ashamed to 
lear a rival like Mr. Seymour." 

Anastasia smiled also. There was a sort ci com* 
pliment to her daughter's attractions in Mrs. Lacy's 
wo^ds. 

^ Indeed," she answered, ^ Mr. Se3rmour haa paid na 
a great deal of attention since the ball. But, sister, he 
need not cause Philip any alann. Emma cannot help 
being admired.** 

" Oh, my dear," said Penelope, " you do not suppose 
I am serious ?^— Yet I am come upon a serious errand," 
Ae added, suddenly changing her tone; ''one that 
concerns us both very nearly." 

Mrs. Dunning compressed her lips firmly. Was there 
bad news come frqm London, she thought, so bad as to 
require this kind of pre&ce? 

" My dear sister," Mrs. Lacy continued, " I have long 
been troubled with much anxiety." — Anastasia felt im- 
mediate relief. — " It may be yours to allay it, and I hare 
come to beg you to do so." 
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' *^ Yon knowy Penolope, you may always oonttxiaiid my 
taft aivm.** 

^ abtfir,*" taid Mrs. Lacy, feeling rather cMlkd by 
llie fiigid tone in wliich she was addressed, " my trouble 
h caused by your antipathy to our dear Dora. I say 
antipathy, for I will not attribute it to any worse origin. 
But it does her great injustice. It grieves her. Anas- 
tasia. It vexes her with the thought that she is a cause 
of diseord between you and mo. It is not true ; but it 
is a natural idea, and it^ gives her pain. She cannot 
stay with me^ ahe says^ unless the ground of it is 
removed." 

Keee Penelope paused, and looked at her sister. For 
she had spoken with her ejoa fixed on the floor, uncer- 
tain with what temper her words would be received. 
And in the expression of Anastasia's fiice she found 
abundant confirmation of her fears. Her first sentence 
had contracted Mrs. Dunning's brovm, and every subse- 
quent phrase had darkened the frown. She had been 
expeoting this application for some time, and whenever 
^e thought of it, her animosity against Dora increased. 
It was embittered by the high favour into which the 
lonely orphan had grown with all the family at Netley 
HaU. Mrs. Dunning suffered her memory to dwell 
upon the days of her childhood, when her youog mind 
was trained to regard her mother as an unworthy in- 
truder, who had obtained her position by art, and pre- 
vented a more equal alliance. It was an aggravation 
of this injury, that Anastasia^s fiither had bequeathed 

T 2 
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Ms little property to his wife, and that tHe aitaiigeiiieat 
with Mrs. Bigby debarred the elder sisters from sharing 
it. And Dora was the favoniite child of that design^ 
ing woman, educated by her, inheriting her fortaiiQ. 
Inheriting with it, unfortonately, the avenioti of 
Anastaaia. 

So Penelope's first words roused the demon in her 
sister's breast And the intercession came at aoi un- 
lucky hotur. Mrs. Dunning instantly imagined tihat her 
husband's embarrassments were to be used for the pur- 
pose of taunting her into submission ; and suspected also 
that her daughter*s engagement might be employed to 
cajole her. These sudden and unhappy prejudices closed 
' all the avenues to her heart. 

" I was not aware, Penelope," she answered, coldly 
and ETtiffly, '' that I had been impolite to Miss Fleming." 

'^ Our sister, Anastasia, our ovm sister may surely 
claim more than politeness. Were she less amiable than 
she is, she might claim our sympathy and regard. And 
being what she is, she is surely worthy of all our aflfec- 
tion and respect. Sister, be just to yourself. We ought 
to love her, and we will." 

'' Who are we?" Mrs. Dunning demanded. 

*^ Surely yourself and I," was the answer. 

" No, indeed," exclaimed Anastasia. ^' I entirely re- 
pudiate my share of the affection, and respect, and love. 
I never pretend to be other than I am. Her relation- 
ship is no fault of mine. You know, Penelope, you have 
heard from our poor aunt, how her mother beguiled oar 
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uiiluifi{)3r father ; you have heard the arts by which she 
Ibreed herself into our &mily ; you know how she 
cobbed us of our fortune ; yes, that fortune which this 
.persoA is now enjoying, and which I remember your 
ithrovdng in my teeth. Why, what feelings must she 
have learnt towards us ? Would she not grow up in all 
her mother's artfulness ? " 

'' JSist^, sister," said Mrs. Lacy, '< I will not hear 
such words. You do Dora great wrong, and I would 
fain believe you do not mean what you say. I scarcely 
recollect our mother; but I am sure that the lady who 
educated Dora was &r from what you say. Open your 
heart, my dear sister ; obey its generous impulses ; and 
you will yourself be the first to rejoice. I am sure you 
will now, sister.** 

'< Then your security is completely fallacious," Ana- 
stasia answered bitterly. '^ I see how it is. You have 
heard of our distress, and you think you can make your 
own terms. You think we shall want your help, and 
Jim come to warn us of the conditions of obtaining it. 
But af^tion, Mrs. Lacy, is not to be bought. It cannot 
be gotten for gold." 

Penelope was too much astonished to find breath to 
interrupt her sister. 

*^ Distress 1 " at length she exclaimed. << Grood heaven I 
what can you mean ? We had heard that Henry had 
met with a considerable loss; but we had no idea of 
present distress." 

<' Fie on such ignorance !" said Mrs. Dunning in the 
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blindnew of her pafebn. ^YoaloiyirliiBt he is ruined. 
Whj ifl he gone to Ixyvm? And this is the dme yon 
choose to prate^to me of your Dom* Take csie, 
Mrs. Laoy, that jou hara ooii a rirai as well as a 
relation in your house. It would only be foUowiog 
her mother." 

'' Sister/' Penelope said with grave indignation, ^ yoa 
know not what you sayi But will you not «^:plaiB what 
you mean by apeddng of dkt«»s--of nrin ? » 

*♦ You will know very socm," was the rej^y, " i^ in- 
deed, you do not know now." 

YaiB were all Penelope's efforts to soften her sister's 
obduracy. It was plain that the kind-hearted ambss^ 
sadress had failed in her mission. Bhe sorrowfully con- 
fessed as much to herself, and took her leave. 

But even her placid temper was somewhat ruffled by 
the scene; and when she resmned her scat in Ihe 
phaeton, she drew her light lash across the ponies m a 
manner that excited all Iheir mettle. She alwaya drove 
ftst ; and, on this, occasion, she whirled ouit of die 
village at a rate which called forth not a few remarks, 
and made the wayfarers and loiterers to^n round aai 
gaze after her till she was out of sight. Aiid perhaps 
then a prediction, similar to that old one of An^tasia'% 
passed casually across the minds of aome qpeetators, to 
be recollected and quoted in after-days. 
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CHAPTBB XIX. 

O soden wo, that eyer art saccessoiu: 

To worldly blis, spreint is with bittemesse 

Th' eode of tiie joye of our worldly labomr : 

Wo occn^eth the fyn of our gSadnesse. 

Herken this c(Biseil for thy sikemesse: 

Upon thy glade day have in thy minde 

The nnwaie wo of harm, that cometh behinde. 

Vain, alas, is our old poet^s counsel : no forethoijglit can 
prepare us for the worst. But the sudden catastrophes 
which ever and anon remind us of the instability of all 
earthly things, seem to affect us not less differently in 
manner than in degree, when they happen in our own 
experience, and when we hear or read of them as be- 
falling others. In the first case, we stagger under the 
blow, and in our actual anguish forget the accidents that 
lent it weight. But, in another^s calamity, we are prone 
to explore every aggravation : and the sudden interrup- 
tion or destruction of a long career of happiness, occa- 
sioned by an event which no one could foresee, is apt 
to strike our &jicy so strongly, that we are inclined to 
view it with some discredit, and to persuade ourselvos 
it could not be KteraUy true. It appears what we iami- 
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liarly term '' unnatural.*' Yet is there scarcdj a man 
living BO fortunate as never to have experienced a 
sorrow of this kind ; and, therefore, no one has cause 
for wonder at hearing that such has befallen a stranger. 
But the historian who has to record one of those uner- 
pected visitations, will probably hot diminiflh either the 
truth or the interest of his work, bj furnishing his reader 
beforehand with whatever signs of the coming blow his 
sagacity may enable him to detect. And knowing what 
I had to tell, I could fancy that, in the lightest portions 
of this narrative, I have let fall some hint of my pre- 
science, even as in the liveliest music of our sister 
island — ^it is the remark of her great departed poet — 
'* we find some melancholy note intrude, which throws 
its shade as it passes, and makes even mirth interesting." 
I lefl Mrs. Lacy driving with unusual speed away 
from the village, to which she had made so very unsa- 
tisfactory a visit. She soon recovered from the little 
discomposure which had ruffled her ordinary serenitr ; 
but not so easily could she subdue the impatience ehe 
had excited in her high-spirited &vourites. They were 
on their way home ; and having been once put iai£j 
upon their mettle, they seemed to disdain control. Bat 
Mrs. Lacy was a courageous and skilful driver, and ehe 
appeared quite to have mastered their temper before 
reaching the summit of the long ascent by which the 
road is carried over the hills. Her servant, who lad 
been watching the ponies warily, ready to alight aid 
nm to their heads at a moment's notice, settled himself 
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in his aeat, admiring bis mistress's address. But Mrs. 
Lacy was as pmdent as she was bold: she drew up 
on the orest of the hill, intending to descend with 
the slipper, contraiy to her usual mode. Unhappily, 
ftt the very moment when her servant reached the 
aground, a country lad, who was eating his dinner on 
the other side o( the hedge, rose from his lurking-place 
with rustic curiosity, and startled the ponies. They 
bounded down the hill at full speed ; the groom was 
left in the road;, and nothing more was known, except 
of transient glimpses of the phaeton as it whirled 
onwards, imtil it was foimd overturned, and shattered 
almost to fragments, not £» from the gates of Netley 
Hall. Near it, senseless and motionless, lay Penelope 
Lacy. 

They bore her to the house : they sent expresses for 
help : there was that heart-sickening mixture of quiet 
and of confusion which attends such frightful disasters. 
And help came— only to say, it could be of no avail. 
A jfew hours of the hope which will not be denied, and 
Lacy might mourn a wife, and Bosamund a mother, and 
Dora Fleming a sister. 

Yet had the sufferer one brief interval of conscious- 
ness; she opened her eyeSy and recognized those who 
were kneeling by her bed. She tried to speak, but the 
effort was vain. She strove to move her hands ; her 
husband and sister each held one; they fitvoured her 
wish ; she joined their hands upon her breast, smiled, 
and all was over. 



494 pow tbwe ML vfim ih« HtU Uiftt tevemsatial 
0tilb>iifl9. wbkh pwrka.tlie pieaeiftoe of destk. The menob- 
feos of tbe houaebold moved TVith stealthy tretd thiDU^ 
|ih9 ^keiied ebadbera, ftasM of jarring ^e ear .of 
angmah by any ci9iBBd that might remizid the monniflr 
<tf 1]&. For thegrief (tf a huflband and father, depriTod, 
while yet in the prime of life, of the half of his heaarti 
the mothar g£ hii childreo, is felt to be a saered thing, 
aa which it were almost impious to intnide. Not until 
tibie first paflsioa of sorrow is past, may we veatore to 
approach the bereaved Arthur Jiaoy. 

But tbore was aiiother in the house whose alBiBtian, 
if leas iuteufiCy was perhs^ &\rm more haiassiDg than 
1hs« Dora FlsBuog might we^ but her grief was dia- 
tracted by more trivial cares. Upon her devolvjod all 
the 1^ offices which follow such a calamity. Hiers it 
was to send the melandioly tidings to relatione and 
friends. Hers to comfort, as be4 she mi^ht, Cossmwad 
and little Maiy. Hers to summon Philip &Qm his 
studies^ and iGreorge from his scho^. Thieir parting had 
indeed been the last. 

And then Penelope Lacy was adpred by all the re- 
tainers of the family, and they cast cold looks upon the 
un&rtunate Dora. Now that calamity had actually 
come, old Winifred's ominous waipings were remem- 
bered, and brpoght odium upon the straagfer, of whom 
her forebodings had been so frdl. 1^ needed all Doia*s 
fortitude to support her through th^ trials of those iem 
days. 
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Agiytagfa Diuming would b»v(S hem fijometiiiflf law 
ikm hfmmt if 9he had not &U tl]« sho^ with da^ 
ioompwiotioni fi>? th# purt she pUye^ ia her last aeene 
vitj^ hiier j^ter, ^very hard word she hsd spphfiB, 
every harsh look she had given, rose up in judgment 
i^^ainst h^r, and demandad ^ipiflitioA. Fkhu her win- 
dow she bad seen the in^polie^ee with whuoh Mzb. Laqr 
dzioye away, and her 9oos(»eiiee whi^fwced tfaat the 
oatastirophe might have been due to her own irzitatiog 
language. But envy, that most malignant form of 
selfishness, was at hand to console her. Upoa Dom 
Flaaung she might oast the blame of the disagreemfint. 
Why came eke betweoi them ? It was a fresh injury. 

The lawy^'s sisters evinced their kindness, eivea in 
the midst of their own anxiety, by ofi&ring their servkes 
in any way whereiu they could be of use. And Dora 
was vejry thankful to ha^re the company <^ Jane at the 
£[aU to lighten her daily eere?- Dunnii^g himself had 
of course been wntten to, and waa ejfcpeeted home evjeicy 
day^. HJ3 sisters ibwted he would bring B/omfi aUei^ 
tion of their own particulajp gnefs. 

Dora sent an old and &vourite sarvant to attend 
George home from school. And the boy would never 
forget the melancholy journey. They told him his 
mother was very ill: he perceived at once that the 
illness must be alarming; and during the whole of the 
way he was harassed by the fear that he should airive 
too late. He pictured to himself the worst, without 
losing hope. The dead stillness of the HaU told. him 
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the truth, eren before he had read it in Dora^s team. — 
She led him to the room where lay all that was mortal 
of his mother, and he climbed upon the bed, and kissing 
the cold lips, took his last look of the £ice he had loved 
so much. 

But I am detaining the reader too long in the house 
of mourning. Tis for women to weep and for men o 
remember, was, according to the Roman historian, the 
maxim of our Saxon fore&thers. We, their descend- 
ants, are taught to hope. It were needless to describe 
the funeral. Lacy^ his two sons, and Dunning saw 
ashes go down to ashes, and dust to dust. An enduring 
lesson is that impressed upon a young heart by hearii^ 
bur service for the dead read over one near and dear, 
loved and reverenced. 

Externally, the Hall then resumed its usual appear- 
ance. The autumn winds wailed round the house, and 
swept down the yellow leaves horn the trees : the &U 
had indeed been a season of woe. But the desolation of 
winter would pass away : spring would come again with 
all its typical imagery ; and what was sown in dishonour 
would be raised in glory. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Weep bitterlj, and make great moan, and use lamentation, as he 
is worthy, and that a day or two, lest thou be evil spoken of: and 
then comfort thyself for thy heayiness. — ^Ecclesiasticus. 

Neablt two years had passed away. The dreariness 
of winter had twice yielded to the freshness of spring, 
and the maturity of summer was again fiiding under 
the winds of autumn. HAymaking and harvesting were 
oyer, and the hop-pickers were once more stringing 
their necklaces of apples, when a small group of persons 
nught have been seen, one fine balmy evening, strolling 
along the lines of the old fortress on the Herefordshire 
Beacon. Pensive smd grave they would have been 
deemed, but for the evid^t sprightliness of the youngest,- 
a girl about twelve years old, who frolicked merrily 
around the others, and succeeded now and then in 
tempting one of them, her sister it might be supposed 
from a certain £unily likeness, into a participation in 
her mirth. Their only companions were a gentleman, 
certainly not yet forty, and a lady of little more than 
five-and-twenty, whose mien was more perfectly in 
accordance with the mourning in which all were 
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habited. The younger couple were Rosammid and 
Mary Lacy, the elder their father and Dora Fleming. 

It had been long before Lacy could bow to the wis- 
dom of ^e son of Sirach. When life ebbs slowly but 
steadily away, as in a long and hopeless malady, or the 
natural decline of old age, both sufferer and friends 
become reconciled to what is inevitable, and the final 
stroke is frequently a relief. But where death comes 
^ddenly, and particularly where it is the result of an 
accident which we think might have been averted, we 
can hardly refrain from murmuring at what seems an 
eso^tional doom. It is one of ihose calamities fit»ii 
which in our Litany we pray to be delivered. Under 
sneh a trial ihe stubbonmess of our nature will not be 
camA>rted. It is only when we have turned our sortow 
over and over, become fiumMar with its every aspect, 
and thus indulged it to the uttermost, that its sharptieBB 
begins to abate, and is softened into a gentler and more 
alnding melancholy. 

For many days after the funeral, Lacy sat alone in 
his ohamber, or roamed through his grounds, shrinking 
from aU companionship, silent and constrained in the 
presence of his fiunily. No employment demanded his 
e&ergy, bo cares distracted his attention, no duly to 
others rescued him from himself. His time, his thoughts, 
his pursuits, were all at his own command. Or rather 
all were controlled by the memory of her whom he had 
lost. She sat by his side, she was with him in his 
walks, she hauated his restless slumbers. Sometimes 
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he repfioached liunfielf wi& the season When he had 
been blind to her worth. It had left a sad bhnk iii 
his recdlecftions. But more frequently he liyed again 
through the early and the late days of his love, and 
counted the thousand ties which indeed made his wife 
the haJf of his heart. ' 

It was old Winifred Lane who first aroused him from 
a mood which began to resemble despair. She thtew 
herself in his way as he wandered listlessly about, and 
used her ancient privilege as his foster-mother to per- 
sist in accompanying him. Then she gossiped of times 
long gone ; told her dear master anecdotes of his child- 
hood fkniiliar to his ear, and that had often made him 
smile; described the death of his mother, and the con- 
sequent anguish of his father ; dwelt fondly upon hisi 
baby ways when he lay on her lap : thus indulging 
her garrulity to the full, in utter heedlessness of the 
mourner's inattention or peevishness. And by degrees 
Lacy began to listen to the old dame^s prattle, and from 
listening to feel interested, and to lose his impatience 
of her company, and even to experience a certain pleasure 
when she crossed his desultory way. And then she 
brought the little Minnie in her hand, and encouraged 
her to talk, and so weaned the stricken fether from his 
isolation, and reminded him that there were those yet 
left, who would in time console him for his recent 
separation. 

When his mind had in this manner been restored to 
something like its natural tone, and he resumed his 
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place as head of his household, he could not hdp bemg 
struck by ihe position occupied in it by Dora Eteming^ 
Be saw how admirably, even in the midst of her own 
sorrow, she had managed all domestic matters; he le- 
membered that Bosamund was scarcely old enouglr to 
exercise a due authority; he looked at his little Mwmif^ 
who was now twined more closely round his heart than 
ever before ; he saw the almost filial respect with whieh 
Dora was regarded by both his daughters; he laiew that 
she was equally esteemed by his sons; and considering 
all this, he recollected with dismay, that in the altered 
state of the family she might think it becoming to seek 
some other home. Tet, whither would she go ? He 
had never heard her mention any relations ; her only 
correspondence was with a man of business in London.. 
Before she came to Netley Hall, Penelope described 
her as a homeless orphan. Surely, then, Lacy might 
hope that she would feel no desire to quit his hoepitable 
roof. 

Beflections, natural enough to Lacy, and perhaps to 
any one acquainted with the world, never occurred to 
Dora Fleming. No instinct warned her to depart. All 
her sympathies invited her to stay. The question never 
arose in her mind. Had Lacy suggested it, she would 
have stared in amazement. Since the loss of her sister 
she had learned to regard the Hall as her home; all 
her friends on earth were there ; there she frankly ex- 
pected to live and die. The calamity which had be- 
&llen it, endeared it only the more, and diverted her 
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thcmgbte from that animosity of her other sister, which 
sdone had ever made her think for a moment of chang- 
ing her abode. At least she could no longer be a cause 
of diaeord. 

So from day to day, and week to week, and month to 
moothj Dora remained at Netley Hall. And every 
period, as it fleeted by, lefl her more endeared to the 
family, more intimate with all its interests, more neces- 
sary to its welfare. To Lacy in particular her ministry 
seemed indispensable. Gradually and unaffectedly she 
became his companion. Dora had once pointed out to 
her sister the way to her husband's heart; now she 
tmwittingly followed it herself. In the readings and 
music which beguiled the long evenings of January, in 
the quiet walks under the lingering twilight of April, in 
the languid watchings of the sultry sunsets of July, in 
the library and the garden, in the field and the wood, 
and not less in the office and the schoolroom, everywhere 
Dora's presence was felt, and everywhere it exerted a 
kindly and engaging influence. Even Winifred Lane, 
grateful for whatever pleased her master, now began to 
regard her with less dis&vour, and was once heard to 
exclaim : '' Sure it was a happy day that sent Miss 
Fleming to be a mother like to the house." 

The mourning which in a measure isolated the family 
from society, tended also to knit its members more closely 
together. They saw much less than heretofore even of 
their friends at Malvern. Witham, the clergyman, was 
almost the only guest who occasionally partook of Lacy's 

u 
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hospitality. The escnrsioii to whicli I have referred in 
opening this chapter^ was the first that broke tlie 
sedusion of Netley Hall after the death of its late mis- 
tress. It took place impromptu, at Minnie's deflirei who 
irould fiiin fill her basket ^th wild strawberries in the 
woods above Little Malrem. The wish slipped ftmn 
h^ tongue at break&st, and her fiither seemed to adopt 
it with a certain eagerness, and said she shotdd go the 
same afternoon. Philip and George were away fiEom 
home, occupied in their respeotiye studies. 

It was nearly the annirersary of that expedition to the 
same spot, which occurred under such different atispiceft 
two years before. The recollection of that day could 
not fail to be present to the thoughts of Lacy and Miss 
Fleming, as arm^iu'-ann they threaded the wood oTer- 
hanging the sequestered churchyard, while Rosamund 
and Mary were busily filling their baskets. And there 
might be obsenred a certain tenderness in Lacy's man-* 
net) whenever any little ruggedness of the path caused 
his companion to seek for additional support, while but 
few words were spoken by either, although dieir pro* 
gress was slow; and when they gained the highest 
point of the hill, the same where before the picnic 
feast was held, they found their more active jnniors 
already established. Minnie was in high spirits : she 
had been very successful in her quest for the alpine 
berries; and she had set them out in great state 
upon some broad sycamore leaves. She made the 
others seat themselves on the turf around the fi:agrant 
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deflseort^ and served their respeotive portbus vith affected 

^^ These," she aaid, piesentiiig her tiiter with a leaf 
of the £rmt, ''are for you,. Hosj* And these," iri&, 
another leaf, '' are for you, papa. And these," c^ering 
them to Dora, ^^£ox you, mamma." 

Such a alip of a child's tongue may often be the im* 
* mediate cause of important results : it may interpret 
eniotiozifl not previously understood; it may betray a 
secret; it may extort a confession. But it can hardly 
Ml to occasion great temporary confusion. The blush 
which crimsoned Mary's cheeks the moment the word 
had passed her lips, was fully rivalled by that which 
overspread Dora's. Yet Miss Fleming was thinking 
xather of the ideas the name would excite in another, 

I 

and of the pain it might inflict, than of ite misapplication 
to herself. In the momentary silence that ensued, she* 
dared not look at Lacy. If she had, she might have 
found it difficult to decipher his feelings. Trouble there 
was in his £sice, but it was not unmixed. It might pos- 
sibly be deemed, that in his little daughter's exclama- 
lioa he perceived a germ, from which future happiness- 
would one day spring and flourish. 

The pause that followed was soon broken by Rosa- 
mund with some casual remark; Minnie recovered her 
gaiety; the strawberries were declared excellent ; pre- 
sently Lacy resumed his walk with Dora, and retraced 
liie same ground which they had trodden together at 
their former visit. Many things concurred to reoall 

u2 
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the somewhat aerious discourse in which they had been 
then engaged. Lacy thought of his speculations oon- 
ceming the invisible world : Dora recollected the omi- 
nous presentiments with which she had listened to them. 
He now revived the subject. 

" Do you remember, dear Miss Fleming," he asked, 
in a low tone, '^ the dreams I spoke of when last we 
visited this spot ? My musings of the beings that may 
dwell imseen around us ? The comfort I said we might 
find in such a faith, when parted from those we love ? 
Ah, Miss Fleming, we little thought how soon such 
comfort would be needed; and little, very little, how 
vain it would be found." 

It was the first time Lacy had ever alluded to his loss, 
and his words caused considerable agitation to his com- 
panion. But the emotion was far from unwelcome; 
Dora had long wished to be able to converse of her that 
was gone; she thought it would be a relief and a con- 
solation ; it was not well to suffer such topics to become 
too sacred for discourse. Yet now she felt unable to 
frame a reply. 

''And oh. Miss Fleming," Lacy shortly continned, 
'' how can I express all that I owe to you ! There, 
indeed, was the true comfort, which bore me up 
through all that weary time. It was your influence, 
leaving sorrow free to exhaust itself, but silently acting 
on all around, and bringing aU into a healing accord, 
that at length enabled me to struggle with my gzief 
and subdue it into a humble regret. Nay; hear me: 
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I have long wished to tell you this. Others were fery 
kind: my poor foster-mother 1 but they were in your 
hands. Tour q[>irit prompted them.. At the time I 
lieeded it not, for I heeded nothing. But since then 
everything has shown me how much was due to you. 
And is it possible I can ever requite you ?" 

Dora would have spoken; would have remonstrated ; 
protested : but her heart swelled in her bosom, and 
checked her utterance, 

'^Bequite you!" her companion exclaimed. ''It is 
impossible. But am I not ungrateful? What right 
have I to such sacrifices ? For you are sacrificing 
yourself Miss Fleming. You may not feel it, but it 
is true. You are a prisoner in a narrow circle, when 
you ought to go forth, and obtain your proper reward, 
and form new connections. Life is but beginning for 
you. And I have been detaining you here, even trust- 
ing to your attachment to my children ^Dora, I do 

not wonder at little Mary's error." 

She had been upon the point of speaking, of saying 
she could nowhere else be so happy as in her present 
home, when these words fell upon her ear, and she 
trembled on Lacy's arm. 

'' Dora," he murmured, in a tone that was scarcely 
audible, and which died quite away before the sentence 
was finished— '< Dora, do you remember how she joined 
our hands, even — ^" 

Her trembling increased; her pulse beat high, and 
her breath came quick; she could not understand the 
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new emotions that were thxobbing in her breast. Ani 
Lacy was scarcely less troubled. In describuig his 
obligations to Miss Fleming, he had suffered himself to 
be led on, until feelings of whicb he had been befinw 
unconscious rose to his lips, and the words which would 
express them to another, though still unutt^ed, fint 
revealed them to himself. Oh, reader, upon what a 
hasard we set our life, when we make a declaration of 
love! Is it cowardice to shrink and falter at such a 
moment? One word might separate Lacy and Dora 
for eyer. One little word might bring about tiu&t 
parting which he had himself been suggesting, and 
which he would now deprecate with aU his heart and 
sool. He only spoke to deprecate it. 

''You will not leave me, Dora? Yon will not 
leave me?" 

But while this was all he said, he had taken the 
hand which rested on his arm: he pressed it as he 
spoke, and he thought the pressore was retained. He 
needed no other answer. All paradise was glowii^ in 
his heart In an entrancing reverie he contmoed to 
stroll with Dora hither and thither until Rosamuad 
and Mary broke the sweet communion, and reminded 
him of home. And there they returned, Mionie chat- 
tering away with all the vivacity of her age, and her 
sister thinking she disoovered more animatiGn in her 
j&tber's eyes, than they had shown during all ^be long 
season of mourning. 

For indeed when his first tranaports passed awsy, and 



he reflected more coolly upon what had oocuned^ Lacy 
eaw clearly that he had aubmitted to the ordeal, and 
duirt the judgment was in hia &yoar. It ia always so 
irith a real paasion. A huidred times we may aeek oor 
tttiatresa resolTed to learn our &te, and a hundred times 
depart again leaving it untold. And probably our 
deolaration is actually made at some moment when we 
leaat intended it beforehand, and when surrounding 
drcumatanoes ae^n most unsuitable. We are fortune's 
fools in the matter. In the morning of that day Lacy 
dreamed not that his heart was engaged : in the evening 
lie had plighted its fiiith. It only remained explicitly 
to ratify what so far had been rather understood than 
expressed. There was an unusual tenderness in his 
manner when he bade Dora Fleming good-night. 

Ajid she, the object of this dawning affection, how did 
she view the enchanted ground now c^pening before her 
and inviting her steps ? Trembling between hope and 
fear, recoiling &om her own happiness, mistrusting her 
<emotiona, overawed by coming change, she had scarcely 
eyes to survey the bewitching prospect. Old manories 
and fandes, dreams and aspirations, came and went in 
her &ful mind, as in one of Mendelssohn's Christmas 
pieces we seem to hear again the carols and the merri- 
ment of our youth, and the waits which mingled with 
our midnight slumbers. And as the same lovely music 
transcends in beauty tiiose more simple strains, so did 
Dora's love seem to her more beantiflLl than all the 
imaginings of poetry and romance, more delicious in its 
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reality than all her youthful visions. To conoeiTe her- 
self beloved by Arthur Lacy, was a dream of bliss so 
entrancing, that the very fear of waking prevet^ed its 
entire enjoyment. Dora was dazzled by the lig^t which 
shone upon her heart. To all things it gave a new 
form, and a new colour. They trembled like the land- 
scape in the glare of a summer haze. The hues were 
glorious, and the forms beautiful, but there was over 
them a dimness, an evanescence, an imdulation, that 
troubled the beholder with the fear it might be all illu- 
sion. Yet in spite of this visionary dread, Dora was 
conscious of an undercurrent . of happiness which bore 
her along with fairy power ; and in that consciousneas, 
she was soon lulled to slumber. 

The same gentle and expressive accent which had 
marked Lacy*s evening farewell, accompanied his greet- 
ing her next monimg. And everything seemed to 
combine in fostering the gladness that was once more 

dawning on Netley Hall. Even the cheerful measure of 

» 

the Hanover tune, the same which had haunted Doras 
sleep the night of her arrival, and which Bosamund now 
played on the organ for the first time' since their loss, 
contributed to this serenity. And who does not feel ^e 
influence of those old tunes, which are sung around our 
cradle, which follow us ever3rwhere through life, and 
may soothe us in our parting hour, applicable as are 
their words to all our varying fortunes, expressive of all 
our changing moods, &miliar wherever our tongue is 
heard ? No liberty-hymn or war-song that ever stixred 
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the spirit of a people, has exercised so wide a swaj as 
those well-known melodies, which in onr country have 
been wedded to the songs of the minstrel prophet. No 
edifice, said Madame de Stael, is so patriotic as a church ; 
no musie, it may be added, is so patriotic as these &r- 
sounding hymns. 

It happened that Lacy was obliged to attend a meet- 
ing of magistrates that day, and would be detained till 
late in the afternoon. The time, it must be owned, 
hung heavily on Dora's hands. While superintending 
little Minnie's lessons, she could not help falling into 
occasional abstraction, and Bosamund more than once 
had to repeat a question before she obtained an answer. 
Then Dora would start, and make some awkward apo- 
logy, and wonder what was the matter with her, with 
the naivety of a girl of eighteen. And after all, was it 
not an occasion for a holiday ? I remember the Latin 
letters in which we were wont at school to solicit such 
a boon, wheneyer one of our masters fell into the snares 
of wedlock, and that even very middling Latinity did 
not prevent the success of our petitions. I must not 
therefore blame Dora, if the soft joy which was beating 
in her heart had the effect of lightening the labours of 
her dear little pupil. 

When evening came, Dora could not refrain from 
strolling out into the flower-garden, and watching for 
Lack's coming home. She had no desire to conceal the 
pleasure she would feel at his return. She wandered 
among the parterres that adorned the moat, now bright 
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with flauntbg dahlias and fingzant "mih. nugnonette, 
and she lingered on die drawbridge, and paced alowly 
orer &e lawn, scarcely thinking, surrendered to yagw 
reFeries, of which all she knew was that they were de* 
lightfol. Lacj could not have ridden many jsrds nf 
the drive before she caught the sound of his hone^ 
hoo&; in a few minutes more Keeper came bonnding 
round her with caresses something of the roughest; and 
then Dora, with tardy coyness, retired, as she IJiought 
unobserved, among the trees of the garden. 

But the retreat was too late, if indeed it was reslly 
intended to be otherwise. Lacy stepped * lightly over 
the soft turf, and she felt that he was beside her, before 
dbe had heard his approach, or looked round. He drew 
her hand within his arm, and led her on, and on, oTer 
the drawbridge, into one of the more sequestered avennes 
of the park. The bells of some dbtant village-chnreh, 
not those of Netley, were sending their sweet melody 
abroad upon the air, and the cooing of the wood-pigeons 
accorded with the strain. It was another of those eren- 
ings when, in the stillness of the earth and the parity 
of the sky, we seem almost to recover some of the vsn- 
ished glories of paradise. 

'< Dora," then Lacy said, with the calmness of a msa 
whose mature reason had subdued the tuzbulenoe of 
passion, but whose deep feeling was apparent in tbe 
earnestness of every word he uttered, ^ it is not yet two 
brief years since I deemed myself the happiest of mea. 
I might look round and round, and see peace on eveiy 
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flide of nfi, and be unable to disoOTer any sign of trouble. 
As if to poaiah the preamptioii of a oonfidenoe wbicb 
mottak inaj not know, one moment darkened the whole 
of my eziatenoe. And aa I had'plaeed no boonda on 
my happiness, so my grief also was unlimited. The 
sappwt which I had neglected in m j hour of pxosperily, 
was denied me in the day of adversity, and it was Icmg, 
yeiy long, before in resignation I could find it again. 
And eyen then my life was still overcast. I must forget 
before I could be happy, and oblivion was impossible." 

Here Lacy paused awhile, and then resumed his tsle 
with rather more excitement ; Dora listening as if she 
cotdd listen for ever. 

'' I hardly know how my mood was changed. I tried 
to tell you yesterday ; but it was yesterday' that ex- 
plained it to myself. You know all, my own Dora. 
You know that henceforth I live only for you. And, 
Dora, dearest, may I not hope that you will bless my 
life?" 

She looked up into his face, and he might read in 
her eyes the answer denied by her lips. It sent a thrill 
of rapture to his heart, not less ardent, though less be- 
wildering, than the delirious joy which in earlier years 
attends the triumph of first love. 

They walked together long ailer this avowal, sliding 
gradually into a conversation, which though of deep 
interest to themselves, would hardly bear the criticism 
of a stranger. Lacy told how he had thought over all 
the peculiarities of their situation — ^little witting, alas, of 
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the mo6t important of all — ^how he had arranged every 
preliminary in his own mind, and how no anxiety need 
doud their future. Eds children, he was sure, would be 
delighted : little Minnie's exclamation, upon which he 
seemed fond of dwelling, was a key to the sentiments of 
all. And his dear wife's wishes had been signified, 
when, in her very last moments, she joined his hand in 
Dora's. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

So we mistake the fatnre's &oe, 
Eyed through hope's dehiding glass; 
As yon simimits soft and fiur. 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which to those who jonmey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear : 
Still we tread the same coarse way. 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

GsoNGAB Hill. 

Mt reader may have observed, and possibly with sur- 
prise, that in describing the growth of Lacy's new-born 
hopes, I have made no allusion to the legal difBcnlty 
arising out of his relationship to Dora. But this silence 
has been simply expressive of the current of his own 
thoughts. It was not as if he now for the first time 
contemplated the obstacles or consequences of such an 
alliance. In that case he might naturally have felt 
some perplexity or hesitation, even while perfectly con- 
vinced of the abstract innocence of his wishes. His 
situation was very different. The conversations. on the 
subject with the vicar and his friend Ashton were still 
fresh in his mind. The marriage of his humble prot^g^ 
was an abiding fact, unquestioned in all the parish^ 
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acknowledged by its'minister, producliye of the happiest 
results. However dubious that particular union might 
be in law, Lacy remembered that Ashton had expressed 
a decided opinion that one contracted in a foreign coim- 
try, where such marriages were legal, would be ab- 
solutely imimpeachable. This removed the technical 
difficulty, and there was no o&er. The arrangement 
of details would be a very simple business. But this 
reckoning was made in the absence of the host. 

As for Dora Fleming, she trusted implicitly in Lacj's 
words. The affair of Fenton's marriage had occurred 
shortly after she came to the Hall, and she heard veij 
little, perhaps nothing at all, of its peculiar circmn- 
stances. She had no part in the discussions respecting 
it. If the table of degrees ever crossed her mind, it 
would be as an obsolete sihadow, of which the sabstonoe 
had long &ded away. She was sure that Lacy couU 
never propose anything which wotdd degrade her, 
eitiier before Grod or man. And when he told her that 
lie had considered all the peculiarities of their situation, 
she would have deemed it almost sacril^e to aapfOBe 
there existed any bar to his design. Arthur Lacy, the 
soul of honour, could never so feazfhlly mislead her. 

Lacy was perfectly right in bis prediction of Ae 
satisfaction with which his proposed marriage would be 
hailed by his children. Rosamimd, to whom he broke 
&e intelligence immediately, said she could scarcely 
love or respect Dora more than sbe did already, but she 
should rejoice in the privilege of addressing her by a 
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more affectionate name; and PhiHp wrote a maalj letter 
in answer to his father's annonncementy and ezpreflsed 
with honest warmth the esteem and regard which he 
felt towards his iiitore stepmother. As for the yoonger 
branches, there was no need to consult them ; bat Laejr 
told little Minnie she would soon make no mistake in 
calling Aunt Dora '< mamma; " and the child flew awaj 
to throw herself upon ber teacher's neck, and repeat the 
welcome news. 

A very different reception was awaiting the disclosure 
in another quarter. Lacj felt it to be at least desirable 
that Dora should, in the interval which mnst precede 
the wedding, And a home elsewhere than under his own 
roof. Anastasia Dunning was her next relation, and to 
her he naturally turned fi^r an asylum for his intended 
bride, never doubting that the arrangement wotdd be 
perfectly feasible. As soon as he had received his son's 
congratulations, he drove with Rosamund to Malvern, 
to announce the engagement and make his application. 
He waited for the result to communicate his plan to 
Dora. 

The course of our narrative has diverted our atten- 
tion from the house on the Parade. When Dunning 
arrived in London, and laid the state of his affairs 
before his agents, they perceived at once that he had 
been duped. Some long and intricate negotiations suc- 
ceeded ; and in the end the skill of Messrs. Blaokstone 
released the unhappy speculsU^r from the engagements 
into which he had been seduced, but not without making 
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a large inroad upon the fimd placed at his disposal hj 
Dora. The lawyer did not forget the lesson he had 
been taught by the peril. He overcame his habitual 
indolence; applied zealously to his professional busmess; 
and had been able, without circumscribing his wife^s 
comforts, to pay his sisters the interest of their yanished 
fortune. Indeed he found that he was actually saving 
money : his agents gave him hopes of recovering some 
value from the disastrous company whose prospectus 
had long disappeared from his office ; and he felt quite 
happy when Sophia and Jane smiled upon his industry 
in a way that showed they had forgiven bis impru- 
dence. 

Frank Seymour — 1 record it with regret— disappeared 
from the village shortly after Mrs. Lacy's &tal accident. 
Emma's mourning made him dismal. Already he had 
suffered from ennui; and when gloom invested the only 
house where he still found amusement, he migrated to 
some more lively scene. But he assured Mrs. Dunning 
that he should return to Malvern the following season; 
that he hoped they might have another ball ; that he 
could never forget the happy hours he had spent in her 
society — and her daughter's. Summer, however, had 
gone; autumn had followed; there had been no ball; 
there were no signs of Frank Sejrmour. 

I fear that Emma was little moved, at any rate on 
her own account, by the fickleness of her admirer. 
There were several holidays which brought her another, 
and she believed a more constant, wooer. She had 
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sometinies sung to Seymour, not without a certain 

degree of coquetry— 

But 70a know you're not so trae, lore. 
As childhood's loven were — 

r 

ftod 6he thought there was a good deal of, truth in the 
flong. And her j&ther's spirits became so much more 
equable as his diligence increased, that Emma had no 
reason to desire any assistance in promoting his amuse- 
ment. So Frank Seymour was forgotten as lightly as 
he forgot. Emma Dunning wanted no such servant of 
an hour. 

For did not Philip Lacy, in sportive observance of an 
old custom, present her with " the cream of the well '' 
on New Year's Day, and so beginning obey the lover's 
calendar whenever his vacations permitted ? Lovers 
may r^et, at least as much as antiquaries, thd decline 
of those ancient usages. Pipe and tabor have long 
ceased to summon the peasantry to dance in the church- 
yard on holidays and holiday-eves, as Aubrey reports to 
have been the practice in Herefordshire and the Marches 
of Wales. The strange custom at funerals of hiring a 
" sin-eater " for a loaf of bread, a bowl of ale, and six- 
pence, to take upon himself the sins of the deceased, in 
order to save his ghost from ^' walking," has become a 
mere tradition. The civil wars swept away a host of 
such relics of old time. " No greater fugator of phan- 
toms than gunpowder," quoth Aubrey. 

But beyond this courtship, there had been compara- 
tively little intercourse between the Dunnings and Lacys 
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during the two years now ending. Not only did i^m 
mourning prevent all festive meetings, but Penelope's 
death severed the chief tie which had connected the 
families and placed them on a more equal footing 
than was natural Anaatasia and Bora had no ivish 
to meet And the lawyer in his new habits of indnstiy 
foimd little time to spare. It was therefore rather a 
surprise to Mrs. Dunning when Lacy made his appear- 
ance in her drawing-^room as a morning visitor. He 
had set Eosamund down at Bose Cottage, with per* 
mission to impart his meditated wedding to the worthy 
spinsters. 

Lacy explained his errand in a brief, straightiforward 
way, that allowed no interruption. He protested his 
deep respect and love for the memory of his wife : de* 
dared that it was only three days since he first thoqght 
of changing his condition : urged the want of a super- 
intendent for his household and a guardian for his 
daughters: praised Dora^s deportment in each chaiacfeer: 
extolled the aifection with which she was regarded by 
his &mily: pointed out the ambiguity and injustice of 
her position : touched gently on his own feelings : and 
told of his proposed union. His children were delighted 
at the prospect, and he firmly believed it would fulfil 
the last desires of his dear wife. But it was desirable 
in the interval brfore the wedding that Miss Fleming 
should find some other dwelling. Would An^mfamifl. then 
be so good, in her character of a relation, as to give his 
intended bride a home ? 
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It has been already iatimated diat the death of her 
fiiata: had ratiier increased than mitigated Mrs. Dim*- 
ning's antipathj^to Dora. She sot^ht to quell her own 
remorse for that catastrophe, by attributing it primarily 
to the interloper^ whose caase Penelope had advocated 
as it were with her latest breath. That last scene had 
revived all the animosity with which she visited upon 
Dora the injury she considered «he had sustained by 
her father's unequal marriage and the disposition of his 
property. Hier envy, too, had been loug nourished by 
the superior station acquired by Penelope, h^ yoimger 
sister, whom die had been wont onoe to regard as a 
child under her hands. Judge, then, of the sensations 
with which she listened to a proposal that would place 
another sister, one whom she had always despised, in 
the same superiority, and maintain in a prolonged 
triumph the favourite daughter of her upstart and im- 
forgiven mother. Judge of them, remembering that 
Anastasia could not Ml instantly to perceive the 
weapon which Lacy's announcement oS^red to her 
gra£^ ; and then perhaps you may imagine the passion, 
concentrated into icy coldness, with which she replied: 

** Miss Fleming is your wife% sister, sir. This mar- 
riage caxi never t^c place." 

Lacy was thunderstruck; not by the words, but by 
the tone and manner in which they were uttered. They 
were so peremptory, so resolute, so absolute. Fate her- 
self it seemed who spoke ; but he i^edily recovered 
himself, and answered the cold decree. 

X 2 
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''Surely/* he said, ''my dear madam, I am aware 
that it camiot, owing to the state of the law, which I 
much deplore, take place in the manner I should wish, 
and with our English ceremonies. But you, also, must 
know that there is an escape from this harsh rule. Yon. 
must know, my dear madam, that many such marriages 
are contracted." 

'' I know, sir," Anastasia replied, with still increas- 
ing bitterness, '' I do certainly know that there are bad 
and "vicious people in this world. There axe those who 
respect the laws of Grod as little as they do those of 
men. This union, sir, is forbidden by both." 

Again did Lacy shrink aghast from Mrs. Dunning'a 
biting speech. There was something in her manner 
which made him think she was insincere, and the feel- 
ing revolted and terrified him. Still he made another 
effort to bend her obduracy, speaking however in a 
colder tone. 

'' Madam," he urged, '' those are questions of opinion, 
upon which men are not agreed. I need not say that 
my view differs from yours. I would yet hope to 
persuade you to my own ; but if this is impossible, I 
should trust . you would at least be content to hold 
your objections in silence. The mutual interest of 
our families requires it. Our affection as relations 
prompts it." 

^' Trust in nothing of the sort, sir," Mrs. Dunning 
exclaimed, now bursting into fury at Lacy^s implied 
determination to carry his purpose into effect. ''I 
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know, fflr, you maj marry in defiance of the law, but it 
shall be mine in that case to vindicate the law. Marry, 
air, if you dare, and let your bride be shamed.*' 

" God of heaven I " cried Lacy, in a moment of 
despair: '* are you the sister of my wife 7 " 

** She may thank heaven," said Anastasia, '' that she 
has a sister to protect her ashes. Tell me not of dying 
wishes, sir. Miss Fleming, I daresay, is as designing 
as that mother who ." 

"Stop!" Lacy exclaimed, starting from his seat; 
^'not a word more. Dare not to breathe a slander 
upon her. And hark, madam, the misery of this day 
will recoil upon you ; you will repent this rupture all 
the days of your life." 

« Let the repentance come," said Mrs. Dunning, 
wilfully misinterpreting his words; "we are not de- 
pendent upon you, sir, nor need my daughter break her 
heart for the heir of Netley HalL" 

"God forgive you, madam," Lacy ejaculated, per- 
fectly insenedble to the sarcasm. " I can say no more, 
God forgive you what you have done this day ! " 

And with a profound salute he quitted the apartment. 

Anastasia then rose, and walked quickly to and fro 
in the room, fanning herself, and striving to think she 
had only done what was right. But not so might con- 
science be silenced. It was in vain that Mrs. Dunning' 
sought shelter tmder her respect for her late sister ; in 
vain that she pretended it was the law, and not her 
interference, which forbade the banns ; in vain that she 
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-Qiged it vaa better her objection should be stated befi>ie 
the marriage than afler. Why did 8he object at all? 
Even if her actions were right, her motives were bad ; 
and envy is never satisfied. It is never indulged with 
that transitory pleasure, which in the case of some 
other evil passions may precede the coming of remone. 
Nor did subsequent and calmer reflection tend to restore 
Anastasia's self-complacency. She was perplexed con- 
cerning the turn events woidd take; anxious to know 
how Lacy would act ; curious also to learn how Dora 
would receive the news. Suppose they chose to many 
in defiance of her threats, woidd she have the coun^ 
to execute them ? And in that case, what would she 
have to do ? What publicity would th^e be ? In 
what manner would the law be put in motion ? And 
besides these embarrassing questions, Mrs. Dunning waa 
not so indifferent as she pretended, to her daughter's 
tacit engagement to Philip Lacy. 

In the meanwhile Bosamund had been zeodving the 
congratulations of the Miss Dunnings. Holding Dora 
in high estimation, they heartily rejoiced in the prospect 
of her becoming mistress of Netley Hall. Thdr visitor 
was still conversing with them in great spirits, when 
news was brought that her father was waiting for her. 
She was surprised, because he had promised to come in 
xxpQjx his return, and accept the comptiments which 
would be in store fi)r him. However, the good e^mstests 
woald accompany Rosamund to the gate, and at least 
Qxpiress their pleasure by their smiles. But Lacy, 
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although his high courtesy had not deserted him in his 
conference -vrith Anastasia, was now too impatient for 
mere civilities, and drove off as soon as his daughter 
had taken her seat in the carriage, having scarcely 
uttered a single word. • 

"Jane," then said the elder sister, "there's some- 
thing wrong, I'm quite sure. I never saw Mr. Lacy 
look so strange in my life.'* 

"I'm not surprised, Sophy," Jane answered, "at 
any one's looking strange after a tSte-a^tete with Ana- 
stasia. Tis a thing I dread myself, and I'm not afraid 
of many.'* 

Sophia Dunning might well be struck by the change 
in Lacy's appearance. The animation which lately 
shone in his eyes was gone ; the happy smile of the 
morning no longer wreathed his lips; care and pain 
were written on every feature of his face ; for he 
required no time to see, as he thought, all the diffi- 
culties which would follow from Anastasia's opposition 
to his defflgn. It did not indeed affect the conclusions 
at which he had arrived respecting the lawfulness of the 
marriage, but it did interpose a practical obstacle to 
its contraction, presuming Mrs. Dunning to fulfil her 
intention. For, confident as Lacy might be concerning 
the issue of any legal proceedings, he could not marry 
with the certainty of encountering them. No honourable 
man would permit a woman to incur, not indeed the 
hazard of finding herself unmarried, but the scandal of 
sDch a suit, and the terrible sui^ense of its progress. 
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But like Mrs. Dunning, he knew Bcarcely an^rthing of 
the practical nature of these legal matters, . and he 
resolved, in his perplexity, to appeal again to his fnend 
Ashley for advice. 

Still he could not for himself see any real hope,. 
except in the chance of overcoming Anastasia's seniples. 
At the time he thought she was not sincere in her 
opposition, and the idea alarmed him, because he hastily 
concluded that her real motive must be stronger than 
that which she affected. But now, on calmer reflection, 
the same idea gave him hope, because possibly the 
reverse might be the case. Mrs. Dunning had spoken 
with passion; she had seemed to show some personal 
dislike to Dora. If her hostility to the marriage arose 
from such a source as that^ it might perhaps yet be 
vanquished. But these contradictory thoughts were 
little more than disguises in which he sought to mask 
his real anguish, as he drove silently and slowly home- 
wards; while beneath them, cold and benumbing, lay 
the &ct that the dream of the morning was for the 
presently utterly dispelled, and the dull forecast of his 
meeting yrith Dora Fleming. 

At the park gates he alighted, and asked his daughter 
to walk with him the rest of the way. She was sur- 
prised to find that he placed his arm within hers, and 
even leaned upon it, instead of walking with his usual 
firm and upright mien. He did not keep her long in 
suspense. 

''Bosamundy my dear child," he said, languidly, 
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'' yon hare shared in a short-lived joj. Would that I 
oDold think you have now to partake as brief a sorrow. 
But all my recent prospects are for the moment over- 
east, and I cannot as yet foresee that they will ever 
agUB be dear.** 

He paused for a minute, and then resumed in a more 
Inuried but lower tone. 

«From Mrs. Dunning I have leamt circumstances 
which fat the present raise great difficulties in the way 
of my late designs. Tou will not ask questions, my 
dear, nor perplex yourself, nor say anything on the 
subject. Only this I must tell you, that there is 
nothing to lessen your love and respect for your dear 
aunt. What will be the end I have neither eyes nor 
mind to see.*' 

Bosamund pressed her Other's arm, on hearing this 
explanation of his altered manner, and showed her 
apprehension of his wishes by attempting no reply. 
When they reached the drawbridge, he turned aside 
from the path, and left her to pursue her way by 
herself; for he desired, if possible, to prepare for his 
interview with his lost bride. 

As I have already implied, Dora was not aware of 
the purpose of this visit to Malvern. Nevertheless, the 
entrance of Rosamund alone, with an embarrassment 
which the young lady could not quite conceal, was 
sufficient to excite her attention, though by no means 
to prepare her for the impending communication. But 
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when^ some time afterwards. Lacy came into the libraiy 
"where she was then sitting alone, one glance at his fiice 
tdd her evil tidings were at hand, and she trembled 
-visibly in her chair. Laey seemed afiradd to meet her 
eye, and yrith all his previous deliberation, knew not 
how to im&ld the news. Wild.notions of avoiding the 
story altogether, and of pursuing his dea^ in defiance 
of every hazard, roshed tumnltnonsly through his mind 
when he came into the pies^ice of her he loved, and 
thought of the happiness his first words would dash in 
piecesL It seemed too hard that a third person, totally 
nninterested in the matter, should have the power of 
bringing this misery into his house. And would she do 
so ? The marriage fmce concluded, would she dare to 
interfere ? Would not the whole world cry shame oa 
such a sister ? Why then need he fear ? Where was 
the risk ? Might he not dear the clouds from his brow, 
and give Bora joy, and bid her prepare for the nuptials ? 
No, no : on the side of duty, to parley is to capitulate. 
A stem task-mistress sftood by Lacy's heart, but he had 
courage to eizecute her eommancb. 

'< Dora," he at length adbed, without any effort t» 
conceal his emotion, '* why does your sister, why does 
Mrs. Dunning bear you any ill-will? Why should yonr 
haj^NOMBa seem to ooeasion her jealoiuy?'' 

Mi8» YkmiDg burst into tears. Among the multitade 
of unwdcome conjectures which had IBtted aerow her 
mind, ibi» had not occuned. Sh» had never hMfgined 
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that Aiuutasia^s prejadices could carry her to stich tm- 
sisterly extremes. 

^'Is it for me to tell ?" she exclaimed. ^ Is it my 
lot to f^Msak of &mily discords, which shonld have been 
long Ibrgotten? Am I called to defend my dear mother 
at my dster*s expense ? Is it possible that you have 
nerer heard onr story ?*' 

^^Alas," said Lacy, mournfully, ^I was always too 
happy to ask questions. I was even surprised to learn 
that my poor Penelope had a mother still living." 

"Oh," Dora answered, **do not blame Penelope. 
She was still a child when our father's death broke 
up the family. Do not look back with blame upon 
Fenelopa" 

" 1 blame no one," Lacy said, gently. " But I can- 
not imderstand Mrs. Dunning. I cannot understand her 
at all." 

In broken words, which the jfeeHng displayed by 
AnaBtasia in the morning's visit fully interpreted, Dora 
made Lacy acquainted with the feud which had divided 
her father's household ; the influence acquired by Mrs. 
Sigby; the unfilial dislile instilled into her eldest sister, 
and &e enforced separation at Mr. Fleming's death. She 
twisted her hands as she faltered out the story; not only 
for its own painful reminiscences,, but also because she 
felt instinctively that a darker sorrow lay beneath, dimly 
bat terribly felt. 

" God forgive her ! " Lacy exclaimed, fiinging hia 
arms wide, as if he were casting some loathsome object 
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from him. " God forgive that woman the mischief ebe 
has made." 

" She is my sister," Dora said, imploringly ; " ^ 
is* still my sister. Think gently of her for my sake. 
I would fain believe it is the fault of Mrs. Bigby*8 
teaching." 

" Your sister I" Lacy cried, now carried away by the 
violence of his emotion ! '' your sister I Do you know 
what she has done ? She has spoken words that part 
us. She has dashed our hopes to the ground. She has 
dared to raise the obsolete law against us. As a sister 
she stands between us, and flings us asunder. Is this 
the sister you would have me gentle to ?" 

He stopped, and turned towards Dora with ihe 
question, not having observed or heard her while he 
paced to and fro in speaking. She had buried her &oe 
in her hands, and was sobbing as if her heart would 
break. The sight quelled his passion in an instant. 
But where could he find consolation? He rested upon 
the back of her chair, and called her by name to look 
up, and not to weep, feeling all the time how idle were 
his words. Yet they roused her. She brushed the 
tears from her &ce, and rose, and held out her hand to 
Lacy. 

'' Farewell, Arthur," she said, with a transient but 
remarkable composure. ^'Fare you ever well. It is 

the first and last time I say it I will write 

I must go " 

She bent her lips upon his hand, held it so for a 
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momenty then dropped. it, and glided from the room to 
her o¥ni chamber. Lacy made no effort to detain her. 
In truth he scarcely knew what he did. 

When she was alone, Dora sank into long and deep 
d^ection. She sat down by the open casement, and 
looked listlessly at the trees in the garden, already 
darkening imder the shade of evening. The light 
breeze now and then breathed in at the window, and 
wailed the hair &om her cheek or forehead, but failed 
to rouse her from her apathy. The rural sounds sofUy 
marking the close of day fell unheeded upon her ear. 
She was bowed down under the weight of one all* 
pervading idea ; the necessity of immediately quitting 
Netley Hall. Not only must she crush the new hopes 
which had gro¥m round her in the last few days, but 
she must also resign all the affections matured into full 
strength during the last two years. AU the ties of 
home, and &mily, and love, must be resolutely severed, 
and Dora must once more become the forlorn orphan, 
whom we first saw in the churchyard of Withycombe- 
in-the-Moors. 

But it was long before she turned from an inert 
reverie upon all that she had lost, to a consideration of 
what she had to do. She mused fruitlessly of her de- 
parture, without asking herself whither she should go. 
To beguile her sorrow, or more truly with no exact 
purpose, the mourner passed in review all the little me- 
morials which she had preserved of her past lifc.~ Most 
of these were very simple, a flower or a pebble, but 
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witii each, was associated tiie recoUectioa of some bygone 
emotioii. ScHoe carried her back aknost to in&ncy. 
Many more reminded her of the varioas scenes tfarougk 
wkLck she had wandered witJi her mother. FinaUj, her 
hand fell upon the blossoms, now dry and faded, wUrak 
she had taken from the grare where to-day that mo<iher 
slept. The expression of her &oe became less gloomy 
as she gazed fipon the witii^ied leaves, and something 
like hope gleamed in her weaty eyes. 

''It was there,^' she mmrmured, ''that I vowed to 
look for peace. It was with Phiiebe Layton I promiaed 
to seek a home, and thitherward I will bend my steps.^* 

She pressed the pale blossoms to her lips. She kndt 
lor some time in silent pray^. She wrote a brief letter, 
and addressed it to him who had been ao much in her 
thoughts of late, acquainting him with her design, and 
requesting his concurrence. She ezarted herself to pre- 
pare the essentials for her journey. It was a task to 
which she had been accustomed in old time& When it 
was finished, she waited patiently for the visit she knew 
she should receive from Rosumund. To h^, with a few 
parting words of &rewell, she confided the note she had 
written. 

The next morning at an early hour Lacy's carriage 
drew up at the porch, and bore Miss Fleming away on 
the first stage of her long journey to the west. Such, 
it would seem, had been a desire expressed in her letter. 
She saw none of the family at departing, but she was 
not entirely imobserved herself. Bosamund ventured 
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to peer forth from her window, when she heard the 
sound of wheels, and she saw her &ther come from the 
shade of the trees and follow to the drawbridge, where 
he leant against a pier, and seemed to watch the car- 
riage so long as it remained in sight. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

English decisions have established this rale, that a foreign mar* 
riage, valid according to the law of the place where celebrated, is 
good everywhere else. — ^Lord Stowell. 

That same day, and within a very brief space, Lacy 
himself was on his way to London. Li the course of an 
almost sleepless night he had revolved the difficulties 
of his situation, and determined on at least one step 
towards their solution. He wrote a cold letter to Mrs. 
Dunning announcing the departure of Dora, but it was 
not in his nature to make any Airther attempt to bend 
Anastasia*s obduracy. He was revolted by the evident 
hypocrisy with which she sought to disguise her real 
malignity in the garb of reverence for law. Such 
hypocrisy, it may be feared, is often fostered by such 
laws. Self-interest or family spite lurk tmder the robe 
of the lawyer and the mantle of the priest. The law is 
made use of, not for the purpose of keeping statutes or 
honouring God, but to secure an inheritance or to gratify 
revenge. It was the danger impending over a dukedom 
which called forth Lord Lyndhurst's Act. Would, we 
may almost exclaim, would that some duke, or even a 
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marquis or earl, would but contract a similat union at 
present I Then possibly the high example might again 
oYercome prejudices, and, to save his grace's dignity, 
the people might be set free. 

But while Lacy would not stoop to solicit Mrs. 
Dunning*s forbearance, he resolyed to lose no time in 
ascertaining the extent of her power. He reflected on 
the strong opinion • expressed by his friend Ashley in 
favour of the validity of marriages of this kind, if con- 
tracted in a country where they were legal. It might 
be that the risk which at first sight had alarmed him, 
was in fact less real than he apprehended* He re- 
membered that even supposing the case were carried 
before the ecclesiastical courts, very little publicity 
surrounded their proceedings. Their very whereabouts 
was almost unknown; disappointed relations desiring 
to inspect a will, and enamoured swains in search of the 
surrogate, went asking their way all over London. The 
same obscurity enveloped their doings. Piquant details 
of connubial unhappiness might occasionally transpire 
beyond the gloomy precincts, but the ordinary pottering 
of the dull tribunals only multiplied musty parchments 
in their labyrinthine archives. If, therefore, the final 
decree were in Lacy*s favotu*, he need not perhaps care 
much about the previo^us litigation. He determined at 
once to proceed to town and obtain more minute infor- 
mation from Ashley respecting all the contingencies of 
the case. And while thus meditating, an idea also 
struck him, that even if the hazard of a suit were too 

T 
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great to be eneowitered, there jet remaiiied a mjr c^ 
avoiding one altogether :*^« waj, indeed, invohing the 
aacrifioe of everything most dear to him as an English- 
man, but bestowing in return full freedom upea his 
affection as a man. 

Feverish and anxious, he scarcely stayed five minutee 
at the terminus hotel, and proceeded straight to his 
friend's chambers in Lincoln's Inn. He found Ashley 
at home, and ready at once to go into the matter. Lacy 
should dine with him, and in the evening they would 
talk the subject over. And so it was settled. Lacy 
left the lawyer among his books and papers, and went 
to stroll about the streets, and if possible subdue his 
impatient solicitude. 

But the topic still pressed upon his mind when he 
returned, and prevented him from entering with any 
spirit into the nuscellaneous conversation which Ashley 
tried to maintain during their repast. And when the 
lawyer perceived the force of 1^ preoccupation, he 
made his guest draw his chair to the fire, which* the ad- 
vancing season rendered agreeable, and at once plunged 
into the middle of the matter. 

'^ If you mean to ask me," he said, '^ whether I would 
advise a man to contract this marriage abroad — once for 
all I mean in a country where it is lawful — ^with the 
certainty that its validity would be contested on his 
return home, I must tell you frankly I would not.'* 

Lacy's countenance fell. Hoping against hope, this 
peremptory announcement chilled his heart 
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*^ I would not assame the responsibility of sach sa 
opinion^ '* Ashley oontinaed, '* even with the strongest 
conTietioa on my mind that the marriage would be 
maintained. You know the proverbial unoertain^-*— 
glorious, some people call it-— of the law. Let experi- 
ments be made by strangers. No Mend of mine, nor 
lady dear to him, should, with my sanction, be exposed 
to such a risk as that." 

A sigh broke ftom Lacy's lips at this iteration of the 
previous opinion. 

'< You know, my Mend," said Ashley, ^' it is best to 
confront the worst at once. Now suppose, if such a 
thing is possible, that the certain^ is on the other side. 
Suppose a moral certainty that the marriage never 
will be questioned. You may then inquire whether 
the probable state of our law is such that you may con- 
tract it with a safe conscience, whether you may justly 
entertain the belief that it is in &ct a legal marriage. 
Upon this point I can state the case, not as an advocate 
of either side, but rather as an impartial historian, and 
80 leave you as capable of deciding as I am myself." 

*^ And I shall be much obliged to you," Lacy answered, 
♦< even for that." 

<«Very well," said the lawyer. "Fill your glass 
then, that the claret may lessen the dryness of the subr- 
ject. So, first I begin by observing, that every pre- 
sumption is in favour of the vaKdity of the marriage. 
' Li suits of nullity,* says Lord Stowell, ' the courts 
reluctantly give effect to the provisions of the law.' 

y2 
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Thej will uphold the marriage if they possibly can. 
There is no case in which the role, quodJUri non debet, 
factum valet, is more liberally applied. And for this 
obvious reason among others, that one of the parties, 
and generally the most innocent one, must be deeplj 
injured by the annulment of the marriage." 

" Surely then/' Lacy said, '' they could never meddle 
with such a marriage as this." 

" Stay a moment,*' observed his friend. " The ge- 
neral rule with respect to foreign marriages, not only in 
this country but all over the civilized world, is that 
'they are vdlid everywhere, if contracted according to 
the lex loci contractus, the law of the land where the 
union takes place." 

" And does not that settle the question ? " Lacy asked. 

"There is no rule without exceptions," was the 
answer. '^ It is here alleged that any state can attach 
personal disqualifications to its citizens, and that these 
disqualifications will accompany them wherever they 
go. Thus Huber, a celebrated jurist, declares qua- 
Utates personales certo loco impressaSf unique cireumferri 
et personam comxtari, Now our courts have decided 
that such a disability was created by the Royal Marriage 
Act, which made the descendants of Geoige IL ^ incap- 
able of contracting matrimony,' without the consent of 
the reigning sovereign." 

''And is it pretended," Lacy inqtured, "that the 
table of degrees or the statute law creates a similar 
incapacity?" 
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<' We must presume sach to be the argument/* re- 
plied has fUend« " But before looking closely at this, 
you should be aware that great authorities exist oa the 
other side. If the disabilify does in &ct accompany the 
indtvidual wherever he goes, it should be recognized by 
eyery country in which he sojourns. And thus a slavci 
a nuHik, or a priest of one nation, would carry with him 
to another his characteristic peculiarities. This, as a 
matter of fact, is not, and cannot be the case. Again, 
minors were here incapacitated formerly from marrying 
without their parents* consent, except by banns. They 
got married at Gretna Green, and the marriage was 
admitted to be good. You perceiye what great contra- 
dictions arise from this notion of personal incapacity^ 
The States of the American Union have consequently 
formally repudiated the doctrine. In one a coloured 
person may not marry a white ; in another such a 
marriage is lawful. The elopement of such a couple 
from the first to the second results in a perfectly 
good marriage. And a similar discrepancy with the 
same remedy exists there with regard to marriage 
with a wife's sister ; Virginia alone, however, dis- 
allowing the union.** 

'< And you think,** said Lacy in a hopeful tone, " that 
a like decision would be come to here ?** 

'' I think it ought to be so ruled,** answered Ashley, 
'' but I say nothing as to how it would be ruled. And 
this is nearly the whole of the case, however much it 
might be spun out by legal ingenuity. On the one 
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hand yon have the rule of the lex feet uniTerBally a(d- 
mitted. On the other, you have Huber's attempted 
qtzalification of it, much disputed bj jurists. Toa per- • 
ceive the latter taking effect in the Sussex peerage case. 
You also perceive many eases where it is necessarily 
inoperatire. You see that in a case like yonis, tfae^ 
United States, whose principles of law are in the main 
identical with ours, repudiate it. You may probably at 
least hope that our own courts would take ike same 
Tiew." 

'< Is this in truth all that I haTe to consider?" again 
asked Lacy. 

'' Well, there is periiaps another point I ought to 
mention," the lawyer said, ^ though I do not think there 
is much in it Those opposed to you would say, that 
even admitting the rule of the kx loci, it will not avail 
parties who merely seek its protection to evade their 
own law. This is called a fraud upon the law of their 
own country. You probably at once remember the 
dopements to Gretna Green. Judge. Story ezpreasly 
maintains, that whatever evasion attaches to your case, 
the same attached equally to the srnnaway matches of 
minors. The American courts here come again to our 
aid, they having decided that a marriage was good even 
where contracted avowedly in evasion of the home-law. 
And this seems the only radonal rule. For how will 
you define evasion f What length of resideacey what 
amount of intention, shall suffice to l^alize a marriage I 
So, concludes Story, the strict rule of iheUxloeivi ^the 
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least of two evils, la a politioid seoie, a civil sensei and 
a moral sense.* " 

<< Siivdy/* Lacj said/' the rule with r^;ard to minors 
woiiild apply equally to the present case." 

^'It is diffictdt to see why it should not,'* was the 
answer. '' The contrary argument is thus stated by the. 
late Mr. Burge. The English Marriage Act contained 
an express provision that its operation should not extend 
to Scotland or to foreign countries. It therefore, says 
Mr. Burge, left parties at liberty to avail themselves 
cf Scotch or foreign &cilities for contracting marriage. 
Cinueqtiently, in doing so, they committed no fraud upon 
the law." 

^ I confess I cannot follow these deductions^*' observed 
Lacy. " And if I remember, the proyisiona of Lord 
LyndhuTst*s Act do not extend to Scotland." 

''They do not," replied Aahley. ''And therefore, 
supposing the Scotdi law to be in your fiivour, there 
would, <Hi Mr. Bulge's own argument, be no fraud in 
availing yourself of it. But to my mind iraud must be 
imputed to an evasion of the spirit of the law at least 
sis mudbi as of its letter. Now by the Marriage Act. 
it was certainly intended to nullify the marriages of 
English minors, had without certain consent It is, 
therefore, I repeat, hard to tee that an elopement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burge's -view, was not an eraaion, in 
short, a fraud upon the law. But, as you know, these 
stolen marriages were held valid, on the general prin* 
ciple of the lex locL^ 
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^< Can you give me any opinion on this p<nnt ?" Lacy 
inquired. 

^' Yes. Here is a very distinct dictum of Lord Mea- 
dowbanky in an appeal case from the Scotch Consustexial 
Ck>urt ' If persons,* says his lordship, ^ have the fi«e 
choice of the place where they reside or travd, txr per- 
form any act, th€y are guilty of no fraud against the 
law of their own country when they avail themselves 
of an opportunity of going to another civilized country 
to constitute the relation of husband and wife, in the 
manner and according to the rights allowed to the 
subjects of that country ; all that such persons do is, 
to prefer in this matter the law of Scotland to the law 
of England ; and in so doing they do no wrong; they 
merely utuntur jure suo; and, accordingly, this is now 
the settled law of England.' Now I quote this, because 
you see Lord Meadowbank*s argument is founded on 
general principle, and does not in the least rest on the 
exception of Scotland from the operation of ihe English 
Marriage Act." 

'^ That appears a very distinct statement of the cafle,*' 
said Lacy. '' But I suppose it would be argued, that 
parties within the degrees here prohibited have not the 
free choice mentioned by his lordship.'* 

'^ That," replied Ashley, '^ is quite beside his meaning. 
It opens another part of the subject, one to which we 
have already alluded, the power of a state to impose 
a personal incapacity upon its citizens, as England is 
held to have done upon the descendants of Greoige the 
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Second. I have given you Huberts rule ; here is that 
of another eminent jurisconsult : Hahilis vel inhahilis 
in loco domicilii est hahilis vel inhdbilis in of^i loco. 
Bat it is quite clear from the case of nunors,.that this 
rale is only of exceptional application in this country, 
and that the Ux loci contractus is the general principle 
of our law." 

" And how do we discover the exceptions ?" 

*' I will give you first a discouraging direction," was 
the reply. " * Wheresoever,' says a Scotch judge, * the 
foreign ]aw stands opposed to the principles of religion 
or of morality, or to the municipal institutions esta> 
blished in the country where it is sought to be applied, 
it must cease to operate.* " 

'^ But a restriction concerning which Christian nations 
are deliberately at issue, cannot be affirmed to be neces- 
sary either to religion or morality." 

" No, my Mend; the difficulty arises out of our muni- 
cipal institutions. Now I will read you another view, 
also from Scotiand, of this point, with some littie abbre- 
viations. ' Certain qualities were essential to marriage 
by tiie divine institution. These, consequentiy, were 
the same in all the states of Christendom. Consent by a 
single man and woman, capable of contracting, and not 
within the forbidden degrees, to be imited for life, was 
indispensablj required. No engagement wanting these 
essentials could be considered as a marriage* And 
every contract regularly entered into, which had these 
essentials, woidd be received as a valid marriage in all 
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dviGzed nations, however widely the roles establidied 
in each of ihem nught differ. A very important ^a- 
tinction thus arose between the essential qualities of 
marriage derived from no human statutes, and muni- 
cipal rules affecting it. The former were universal^f 
respected; the latter were provided by each state for its 
own subjects, and were not of imperative obligatio]i> 
beyond the limits of its own territory.' " 

^ And as I said before," Lacy observed, ''a disputed 
prohibition, one respecting which Christian states differ, 
must be held to be of municipal force only." 

^ So one would think, certainly," answered AsUey. 
^' The above aiguments were used concerning the power 
of the Scotch courts to divorce parties whose real domi- 
cile was in £ngland, but who at the time of the suit 
were resident in Scotland. The question was, how 
far the indissolubility of the contract here oontinxied 
in force there. And those courts have determined 
that they had power to dissolve the marriage of sudi 
parties, and have repeatedly done so, while our own 
courts have as imiformly refused to recognize such 
divorces. In this case, therefore, the Scotch courts 
will not xiotice a personal quality, which many persana 
might consider of religious obl^ation, imposed by a 
ibragn law." 

^ It seems to me," said Lacy, ** that a peraooaal in- 
capacity, in order to be effective, must be noticed 
everywhere. Thus the Scotch courts should have hdd 
Gretna Green marriages of minora to be invalid bjp 
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virtoe of the English law. And tiniiladj Benmaik 
shoiild hold the marriage of English persons within 
our table to be unlawinl. Again, in this oonntzy, a 
man of colour from Carolina ought not to be allowed to 
many a white woman from the same state. While, on 
the oliier hand, the marriage of peraona from Maasa- 
chuaetts within our degrees should be permitted here. 
At least all these oontradictions would flow irom the 
admiaaioii that mmucipal rules can create ubiquitous 
capacities or incapacities. For it seems imposdble to 
saj, that where two Christian states differ as to rule, 
the regulation adopted by either can be other than 
munieipaL" 

** Stilly" Ashley suggested, ''you must remember the 
Sussex peerage case." 

« I think," Lacy relied, ^ the personal incapacity is 
stronger in that case. It is almost as if certain people, 
were fcrlndden by name to marry. Such a prohibiti<Hi 
might be tyrannical and absurd, but it carries more 
weight with it than one addressed to^ a whole class." 

'' Mr. Fexgusson," observed the lawyer, ^ fiom whose 
works I have borrowed some of the aboTC illustrations, 
puts a curious case. It is a general rule of Scotch law, 
that parties occadoning a diTorce are not allowed to 
intermarry. There is no such rule in England. Sup-* 
pose, Ihen, says. Mr. Fergusaon, that parties who ha;vB 
caused a diroroe in Scotland, being really domiciled 
there, proceed to England and many, would that mazs 
riage be recognized by the, Scotdh. courts? And he 
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seenia to incline to the belief that it would be open ta 
argument." 
. " That is certainly a strong case,** said Lacj. 

" Yes. And you will remember that when we Bpesk, 
of the Scotch courts, their judgments are always subject 
to an appeal to the House of Lords. It is truei that in 
such appeals the House is guided by what it considers to 
be the law of Scotland. It only interprets, and does not 
l^jislate. Still, these decisions are as much imperial as 
those of our own courts. In all questions of international 
law they carry equal weight.** 

'^ I am still perplexed,** Lacy remarked, <' by what 
seems the positive impotence of prohibitions which pre- 
tend to follow individuals of one country into another 
which disavows them. An Englishman at home may 
have married, m all our forms of law, the American 
ambassador*s daughter. Suppose that, having the mis- 

^^^^ suppose, in short, that he visits his late 

wife*s family across the Atlantic, and ^there marries her 
sister. Is it possible to believe for a moment that this 
marriage would not be recognized in England?** 
. *^ Numberless inconveniences of the kind may be men-* 
tioned,'* said Ashley. *^ Thus, after a Gretna Green mar«- 
riage, the husband may obtain a Scotch divorce. If then 
he marries again, in Scotland the marriage is good; in 
England it is a nullity, and the man is guil^ of bigamy. 
It is to avoid this lamentable confusion, that the comity of 
nations has generally recognized the lex loci cofUrtictua,^ 

^ I perceive,** Lacj said, <^ that in mentioning this 
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last case, you would remind me of tlie rigotir, may I 
not say the cmelty, of our own courts/' 

« They love the letter of the law, I must admit,'' was 
ihe answer. ^' I will re-state die whole case. The lex 
loci amtractHts is without doubt the governing rule« 
The exceptions are where the foreign usage is against 
religion, morality, or, as is allied, binding enactments 
of the state at home. With respect to religion and 
morality, we may assume that no one Christian state 
can impeach the judgment of another. The question 
turns upon the binding force of special laws. Can one 
country, peopled by two races, by forbidding them to 
intermarry, nullify their unions all the world over? 
Can another, prohibiting the marriage of certain rela^ 
tions, prevent them from manying in a state where 
their alliance is lawM? ' Can a third, requiring a 
•certain consent as a preliminary to marriage, avoid a 
marriage abroad where such consent waa imnecessary, 
and was not had ? And then, if to these questions it be 
answered that, as a general rule, the comity of nations 
will not permit such condemnations of one another's 
usage, it may be further asked whether, if parties^ seek 
a foreign state for the express purpose of evading the 
law of their own, and with the intention of returning 
home as soon as their object is effected, their native 
country will regard the act so done as a nullity. The 
last, you see, my friend, is the question which touches 
you. In deciding it, I do not think you need perplex 
yourself with the notion of a fraud upon the law. Lord 
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Mansfield, indeed, Hirew out the idea; and Lord Haid- 
wicke had appli^ the term ' robbeiy' to Gietna Oreen 
^marriages. It 'was never argued ^er cxmtra^ when their 
rlegality was first decided, — ^it was not pretended ihen^ I 
uny, that because Scotland was excepted from the opera- 
tion of the Marriage Act, those marriages were not a 
iraud upon the law. This ai^^ument is the result of 
much more modem ingenuity.. The real doubt is 
whether or no our courts wiU hold a personal inca- 
pacity to be created by Lord Lyndhurst's Act, like 
that which they decided to have been imposed by the 
Boyal Marriage Act upon the late Duke of Sussex. 
And with regard to this, I can only say, with the old 
empirics, fiad eocpermentum in carport vili. I could not 
advise a fnend of mine to incur tlie risk of a suit, certain 
to be brought against him." 

'* Such a suit," said Lacy, *' would, I presume, open 
the whole question we before discussed, of the l^ality 
of the marriage in this country ? " 

^^ Of course. It would be said first, this marriage is 
good by our own law ; secondly, if it be not, it is good 
by the law of the place of contract, and that is sufficient 
to make it valid here. It may be consolatory to 
remember, that whatever might be the decision here, 
it could not invalidate the marriage in the country 
where. it was celebrated."* 

* Since the conversation here reported, a legal judgment has 
been giren adyerse to the opinion expressed in it. But it is not 
final, and the question must be cossidered as still subjudice. 
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It was not long after this that Lacj, in a desponding 
mood, returned to his hoteL It was true. that several 
parts of Ashley's information told strongly in his fitvour. 
The decisions in America^ that citizens of one state 
might eyade its prohibitions, both as regarded colour 
and relationship, by going to another for the purpose ; 
the recognition by the English courts of Gretna Green 
marriages ; each of these conclusions enforced a prin- 
ciple £iyourable to Lacy's wishes. In both cases, a 
distinct personal incapacity imposed by one countiy 
was by that country's courts admitted to be territorial 
only, and to cease entirely in the dominions of another. 
But, on the other hand, the Sussex peerage case chilled 
.the hopes that might be raised by these. True, in that 
instance, the object of the prohibition might be of 
paramount importance to the nation, being no less than 
the control of the succession to the crown; true, again, 
it was more strictly personal in its application, being 
limited to one family; true, lastly, its terms, creating 
an incapacity "to contract matrimony," were more 
specially stringent. All these considerations could not 
overcome the unfavourable impression produced by the 
decision. It would indeed have weighed far less heavily 
but for the contest with which Lacy had been threatened 
if he proceeded in his design. But the menace of an 
adverse suit compelled him to regard every hazard in 
its most disheartening aspect, and to make mountains of 
obstacles, which, apart from that particular danger, he 
might justly have treated as imimportant. 
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There was one way to escape the difficulty,— -« way 
which had already crossed Lacy^s mind, and affi)rded 
him a certain pleasure. Anastasia Dunning might 
relent ; or she might be disappointed in her revenge by 
the increasing humanity of the legislature; or not at all 
improbably by a decision of the courts of law in some 
other case. Until one of those solutions arrived, Lacy 
might avoid all hazard by remaining abroad with bis 
bride. The time would not be long, he thought; for, 
with the bare idea of thus achieving his object, such 
warmth came into his heart that he judged kindly even 
of Anastasia. And if it proved otherwise, he shoiild 
rejoice in any sacrifice for Dora's sake. Was he not 
bound, at any cost, to recompense the love which he 
had won? Was it for him to suffer the heart he had 
gained to languish in solitude, if anywhere, by any 
means, he could restore it to happiness? He deter- 
mined to lose no time in following Dora to her seclu- 
sion in the west, and renewing, in another fonui the 
offer which had once been accepted merely to prove 
abortive. He wrote her a few lines, to precede only 
by a few hours his own arrival. He had found a 
scheme, he said, which would relieve them from all 
their trouble. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

So have I seen a lark, rising from his bed of grass, and soaring 
npfwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to hearen and 
climb above the clouds : but the poor bird was beaten back with 
the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at ereiy breath of the 
tempest than he could recover by the libcation and frequent 
weighing of his wings : till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over : and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes 
through the air about his ministries here below. 

JsBisiCT Tatlos. 

Like the lark seeking shelter from the storm in its bed 
of grass, Dora Fleming had sought rest from her trouble 
in the hamlet where she had spent so manj years of 
peace and happiness. Stricken to the heart, driven far 
from the kindred she had learnt to love, she returned to 
the scene, endeared and hallowed hj the memory of her 
who slept in its sequestered churchyard. She had left 
it with sadness and anxiety, mourning for the past, and 
uncertain of the future; she came back with the like 
sorrow, but with more of yearning than of solicitude. 
The weariness, not only of travel, that weighed upon 
her spirit, became lighter, when at last her car turned 
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aside from the high road into the bylane that led to 
Withycombe. The brook along which she had so often 
wandered, rippled beside the way, sparkling in the after- 
noon sun, and singing of its source among the hills; she 
saw the ruined and ivy-clustered arch, last relic of an 
abbey, an object in many of her landscapes; she recog- 
nized the bold rocks and venerable trees disclosed at 
each tarn of the winding ravine ; old friends seemed 
to throng around and welcome her among them; and, 
at last, dearest of all, rose the gray tower of the church, 
where she had so long worshipped. A few minutes 
more, and her car drew up before the rose-covered 
porch of Farmer Layton*s modest dwelling. 

Phoebe, rosier than the roses, flushed with pleasure 
and surprise and expectation, met her as she alighted. 
The tears started into Dora's eyes as she received and 
returned the village maiden's caress. Few words suf- 
ficed for every arrangement. Dora might occupy her 
old chamber ; there was no alteration ; everjrthing re- 
mained as when she left Withycombe. It was so, in- 
deed. Nothing seemed to have been moved. The old 
sampler-pictures still adorned the walls ; the same gro- 
tesque figures r^osed upon the chimney-piece; the 
scarlet leaves of the Yirginian creeper hung around the 
lattice. Left alone by the thoughtful Phoebe, Dcna was 
overcome by a host of associaitions ; the events of the 
last two years took the semblance of a dream ; the re- 
turned wanderer could almost fancy she was jml oome 
home fix>m a ramble over the neighbouriog hills;- and 
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as she liad often done after a long excursion of tliat kind, 
she thxeir herself upon the couch, and toon in sleep 
fiffgot all weariness both of body and mind* 

Nor, when she awoke, much refreshed, after an hour^s 
^pose, did anything tend to dissolve the illusion, unless, 
indeed, the heartiness of her welcome from every one 
about the house might recall the length of her absence. 
But when she walked with Phoebe round the garden, 
and visited the arbour where she used to read to her 
mother, and Phoebe's tame rabbit, that had been called 
after her, came frisking to its mistress, and the grave 
magpie again hopped round her steps, it might well 
seem that only a night had elapsed since Dora departed 
from Withycombe-in-the-Moors. 

TwHight was stealing over the valley, when the pil- 
grim sought the shrine where her earliest affections lay 
buried. Nearly the same hour which had seen her 
kneeling by her mother's grave on the eve of her de*- 
parture, foimd her there in the like humility when day 
was closing over her return. Flowers, the best that 
autumn could afford, were blooming on the turf, even 
as the blossoms of the spring had flourished there 
before. ' 

There Dora endeavoured to review her life since she 
quitted the hamlet ; but the attempt was vain. Np 
sooner did she look back, than there rose up the vision 
of the last few days, and obscured all that lay farther off. 
Dora soon perceived that she must not yet look for 
tranquillity in reflection. Action, employment, could 

z 2 
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alone, tinder Heaven, restore her yanished peace of mind. 
The day following her arrival, she began to form plans 
of future exertion. Accompanied by Phoebe, she went 
round the village, renewing her acquaintance with its 
inhabitants. Mr. Grey, the curate, was still lihere, and 
welcomed his visitor with surprise and pleasi^re; but 
with as much confusion as ever. Her form had not 
seldom haunted his humble parsonage, and drawn a sigh 
from his timid heart. Then there were many of her 
former pupils in the village school, who thronged around 
her steps with curiosity and delight. The school itself 
was the object of a long visit ; and Dora learnt from 
Phoebe, who blushed as she spoke, that its continuance 
had been mainly due to her imperfect efforts. 

''But, now you are come back,** said the modest 
villager, " it will all go on right again." 

These occupations served during the day to divert 
Dora^s attention, and even to restore her to a certain 
degree of cheerfulness. But in the solitude of her cham- 
ber, in the silence of night, there came thoughts of 
Netley Hall, and of the old encampment on the neigh- 
bouring hill, and of a secluded avenue in the park, and 
a thousand tender recollections, and then her pillow 
was wetted with the tears she could not repress. Yet 
she trusted to overcome the weakness in time, and con- 
tinued resolutely to fulfil the various duties she under— 
took, during the short interval preceding the arrival of 
the letter which Lacy wrote to her after his conversatioix 
with Ashley. 
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' That letter revived all her agitation. Trouble at her 
snitor'fl announced visit, hope in his saying that all 
might yet be well — ^these feelings fluctuated in her 
•breast, but were lulled into bliss by the passionate de- 
TQticm with which he wrote. Oh, this scheme I — How 
ardentiy she longed to hear it I — Oh, if her love were 
not at variance with her duty, what rapture it would 
pour upon her soul I — How vain it was to think of for- 
getting, while there was the faintest whisper she might 
be permitted to remember! — Oh, that it might be hers 
again to confess her own love, and to exult in that which 
she had won ! 

With such aspirations, she counted the hours that 
must still precede Lacy's arrival. They passed, and he 
came. Not flushed with the youthiul ardour of old 
times, but nerved with the grave resolution of a man 
who has set his life upon a cast, and is equal but not 
indifferent to his &te. No one could have guessed from 
their demeanour at meeting how deep an interest brought 
Dora and the stranger together. Each might be thought 
ito shun any word likely to occasion a show of feeling. 
After a few of the ordinary questions and answers. Lacy 
.praised the beauty of the country, and Dora said, that 
if he pleased, she would conduct him to her favourite 
prospect. They went, of course. Before they were clear 
of the scattered hamlet, they chanced to meet Mr. Grey, 
and Dora stopped to speak to the pale curate, and to 
present her companion. Mr. Grey sighed as he went on 
his way, and involuntarily compared his frail form and 
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bashful mien with the upright figure and frank deport- 
ment of Dora*8 imknown friend. 

The station which Dora called her favoutite, was 
reached hj a path winding upwards through a thick cop- 
pice that rose from the margin of the brook. Throughout 
the ascent the trees met overhead, and precluded any 
view, even of the skj. But, at a considerable height, 
the way turned round the comer of a rock, which glanced 
sheer down into a mass of foliage below, and after form- 
ing a narrow shelf, rose with equal abruptness above, 
fringed and chequered with the shrubs that found root 
in its numerous crevices. Upon the ledge, some of the 
villagers, noting Dora^s fondness for the spot, had con- 
structed a turf-seat ; and from thence the view extended 
over the undulations of the wood that skirted both banks 
of the rivulet, and over a rich valley beyond, even to 
the lake-like waters of Torbay. It waa a scene rarely 
gazed upon with such indifference as by the two persons 
who now sat on the brink of the precipice, thinking 
only that the hour was come which must determine the 
course of their future existence. 

Lacy spoke first. In tremulous tones he explained 
clearly and delicately the e^ct of the supposed law. 
Were no opposition threatened, there would, he said, be 
neither danger nor difficulty in eluding its <^perati<»i. A 
way remained of escapii^ from the hazard oi such op- 
position. What had already passed between them, 
showed that neither of them acknowledged the jusdoe 
or the truth of the pretended rule. After all, it 
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onlj a doubt which orerhiing them. The Imr, if ao- 
tnallj pot in motioDy mig^t prove to be on their side. 
But, at all eventSy esci^ was open. 

^' It is our oonntiy," Lacy exclaimed, becoming more 
excited,^' it is oar comitiy that parts us, my Dora. It 
is the land of our birth that bids ns be strangers. Our 
native soil alone keeps ns asunder. Our fatherland 
alone divides our hearts. Do not start, dearest. Here 
I should not be, if there were no escape from the sen* 
tence. But tnere are other lands than ours upon the 
earth." 

Dora, who had shrunk away at his opening words, 
looked with wonder into his &ce. Lacj continued gaz- 
ing on the blue water in the distance. 

^'Little could I deem that it should ever be mine 
to lament the name of Englishman, and that love of 
mj country should expire in the sense of wrong. Oh, 
Dora, yon sea that bounds our island is the only 
chain upon our affection I Beyond it we may be free. 
There let us find a home; there be wed; and forget 
in our new happiness the hard-heartedness of our mother- 

« 

country." 

Dora strove to speak ; but the perplexity into which 
she was thrown by Lacy'^ words laid a spell upon her 
lips. 

''Do you not understand me, dearest?" he asked. 
^' The law which men assume in our land, the law which 
is said to separate us here, is powerless abroad. Our 
own kinsfolk of America repudiate it. Our brother 
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Protestants of Europe denounce it. The Roman Catho- 
lics everywhere dispense with it. Only among ub is its 
rigour felt. We alone permit this intrusion into oor 
innermost affections. But let us flj, dearest. Let us 
fly from a country that thus returns otir love. Let vb 
find a home where we may follow the bidding of our 
hearts.** 

The emotion with which Lacy spoke made Dora*s 
heart throb in her bosom. But she scarcely appreciated 
the force of his words. She seemed morally to stand on 
the edge of an abyss, similar to the precipice which was 
really at her feet, over which a angle syllable, like one 
false step, might hurl her to destruction. She bent her 
eyes to the ground^ and was still silent. 

"Listen, my own Dora," Lacy said, moving nearer 
her. '' Mine is no scheme of a moment ; no fancy of 
youthful enthusiasm. I have thought of it for hours. 
My dear children will rejoice in it. They will be happy 
to think of your being their mother anywhere in the 
world. Oh, Dora, what will become of them without 
you ? But no : it is not possible. Is England alone 
fair ? Are there not thousands of happy homes, both 
across the Atlantic, and where our tongue is scarcely 
known ? Such a home shall be ours. Say it, my own 
Dora, say that such a home shall be ours." 

Consent rose to the very verge of her lips. Or more 
correctly, she was on the point of acknowledging the 
gentle pressure of the arm which encircled her form. 
But some inward warning withheld her. Stie drew her 
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hands across her eyes. If every one interested wished 
it, wh J should she hold back ? What dim idea was this 
which' rose before her^ and waved to her to beware? 
She interpreted it perhaps in the first words which 
toembled from her tongrue. 

'^ And'Netley Hall *' she murmured. 

*' Netlej Hall I " Lacj repeated, with a slightly 
mournful accent, as if his ancestral home reproached 
the lightness of his desertion. '' Netley I " 

But the regret, if such it were, and not rather siu*- 
priae, passed in a moment. 

" Dora," he resumed, more calmly, " I have con- 
sidered all. In the hands of my son, Netley will still be 
mine. Still the home of a Lacy. And there will be 
no real separation. Would not Philip leave us in a few 
years, wherever we were ? He has a name to win in 
the world. Nay, if we are no longer English" — ^he 
sighed, in spite of himself — "we may visit England. 
And more, Anastasia will relent. Or if not, this in* 
justice will not be borne for ever ; nor for long. Even 
now, a murmur is rising,, and it will swell into a cry 
that must be heard and obeyed. Yes, the change is 
even now at hand. Already, and more than once, have 
the nation's representatives demanded it, and soon their 
voice must prevail. Then, my Dora, we shall come 
home, and dwell again in the land of our &thers. Think 
not then, dearest, that I make any sacrifice. I seek the 
only boon that can shed happiness upon my days. And 
surely, surely, my own Dora will not refuse it." 
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She had nnconscioiislj suffered her head to rest upon 
Lacj'fi shoulder. Erery impulse of her being prompted 
an immediate acqniesoenoe in her auitor^s wishes. But 
she was still haunted bj the idea that his proposal did 
involve some great sacrifice, and that jf the loss were 
ever felt, the result would be disastrous to them both. 
Yet he was so devoted, so tender, so evidently sincere. 
She faltered a prayer for time to deliberate. Lacy 
pressed his entreaties for an instant answer. But the 
thought of delay gave Dora strength. 

'^ One day, Arthur," she murmured, disengaging her* 
self from his embrace. ^^ Grant me only one day. To- 
morrow evening, comei and I wUl tell you. You know;" 
she added, covering her face with her hands, ^'you 
know what I would wish." 

He did not dare to urge her further. They descended 
the steqp path in silence, and parted before they reached 
the hamlet. Lacy proceeding to the town where he was 
to sojourn, and Dora to her abode with Fhcebe Layton.. 

But before describing the interview of the following 
day, we must return to Malvern, where some conuuu* 
nications had taken place which materially affected its 
result. 
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CHAPTER XXrVT. 

Hearts aie not steel, and steel is bent ; 
Hearts are not flint, and flint is rent. 

Scott. 

Anastasia DuKNiNa bad oontmued <»i bad terms with 
herself, and coDseqaentlj with all about her, during 
the whole of the day after her scene with Lacy. She 
was uniisually querulous in the evening, and interrupted 
her husband and daughter in their regular game with 
so much peevishness, that Dunning at last gave it up in 
despair, and sought to make a diversion by whistling to 
his canary and playing with Fido. But ill-humour is 
aggravated by the cheerfulness of others. Anastasia 
complained of the bird, and of the dog, and of the 
owner^s restlessness. 

'' Lie still, poor fellow,'' said the lawyer. *^ And 
repose is pleasant after a hard day's work.'' 

His wife assumed an air of incredulity. 

<< If there were no harder work," she said, '' than is 
done in this house, there would be very few fortunes 
made." 

*^ Sid you hear, papa,*' £mma asked, wishing to find 
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some new opening for conversation, ^^ that uncle Lacy 
called here tliis morning?" 

Her father had heard nothing about it, and therefore 
it was an unfortunate topic to suggest. 

*^ The call was upon me, child," said Anastasia, ^ and 
you will leave me to speak of it." 

No stand could be made against sucb a temper as 
tliisi and silence fell upon the little party. The lawyer 
mused concerning the intelligence conveyed in Emma's 
last question, and puzzled himself as to the object of 
Lacy's visit. He connected it with his wife*8 singular 
asperity, and wondered what news from Netley Hall 
could produce such an effect. And turning from one 
person to another, he thought of Philip, and of the en- 
gagement, and so of Philip's rival. 

" WeVe not seen Mr. Seymour at Malvern this sea- 
son," said he, trying a new topic with as little success as 
his daughter. 

" Mr. Seymour's not obliged to come to Malvern, I 
suppose," his wife answered. " There are many places 
more attractive than Malvern. For my part, I wonder 
any one comes to this dull little place." 

'^ He seemed to find it anything but dull," remarked 
the lawyer, smiling. '^ And there's a little gipsy here 
can tell us the reason why — eh, Emma ? " 

'^ I wish people wouldn't talk nonsense,** exclaimed 
AnaStasia, the hints contained in these words provoking 
her more and more. " There are some subjects which 
seem to make everybody silly," 
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Dtmning thought for a moment that he had been 
sillj upon such a subject once in his life; but his eye 
fell upon his daughter, and the thought passed awaj. 
He took Fido upon his knee, and reclined easily in his 
chair, with his eyes closed, making no &rther attempt 
at conyersation. "His wife also remained silent, endea- 
vouring to subdue certain compunctious visitings, which 
had been haunting her all day, and were quickened by 
the remarks which had just been made. 

The following day, at an hour when Dora was &r on 
her westward journey, the lawyer chanced casually to 
visit his sisters. Now, ever since the news brought 
them by Kosamund, the worthy spinsters had thought 
and talked of little else than the coming marriage. 
They had canvassed its advantages over and over, and 
were imable to discern any countervailing inconveni- 
ence. Miss Fleming was such a nice person ; such a 
capital thing it would be for the girls ; Philip and George 
were both so fond of Mi^ Fleming ; she was such an 
excellent manager ; altogether a more fortunate match 
could not be conceived. With a whole flood of these 
encomiums did the sisters encounter their brother, who 
listened with amusing bewilderment. 

" Marriage I Miss Fleming I Eosamund I " he ejacu- 
lated, between their rapid words. " What do you mean, 
Sophy? Who's going to be married, Jane? When 
you girls begin abqjat matrimony, there's no getting a 
word of sense out of you." 
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"WI17, you don't meaa to say yoa dont know, 
brother ? " cried Jane, langbing. 

^^Whjy Henry, be called at yoor bonse yesterday/' 
added Sophia. 

^And left Boaamond here to tell ns all about it/* 
resumed the younger sister* 

'' And we think it such an admirable matcb," con- 
tinued the elder. 

"Hoity-toity!" cried Dunning, taming first to one 
and then to the other, ^have we &llen back through 
thirty years? Is this my discreet sister of twenty? Is 
this my lively lassie of fifteen? Will you hear me say 
that I know nothing whatever concerning this grand 
affair? I have heard that Lacy came to my honae 
yesterday, and there my information ends." 

The sisters looked at one anoth^ with nUher more 
gravity. They recollected, what they had forgotten in 
exulting over their anticipations, the alteration visible 
in Lacy's demeanour when fie called for Rosamund <m 
his return firom their brother's. They knew he had 
made that visit for the purpose of amiouncing his inten- 
tions, and they marvelled not a little that Anastasia 
should have concealed the intelligence from her hus- 
band. 

"Why, Henry," said Sophia, "Mr. Lacy came to 
Malvern expressly to declare his approaching marriage 
with Dora Fleming, and left Sosanund here to tell us 
while he went on to the Parade ; and we think it such 
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an excellent thing for everybody. But liow came jou 
not to have beard of it? *' 

''I am ddig^ted to hear it now/' Dunning an^ 
Bwered, '^heartilj delighted. I shall give Lacj joj 
with all my heart. No one knows Miss Fleming's 
excellence better than I do ; no one has more cause 
to wish her weU." 

Bat the satis&ction which the lawyer expressed 
aloud was chequered by mnch anxiety. He remem- 
bered the annoyance displayed by his wife when Dora's 
ooming to Malyem was discussed^ now more than two 
years ago. Coupling it with her irritability the pr&- 
;vioas evening, and attributing th6 latter to Lacy's visit, 
he conceived a vague idea of some &mily disagreement. 
Little indeed could he dream how &r matters had 
already gone. He walked musing back to his house, 
resolved to lose no time in ascertaining the truth. He 
found his wife alone, and entered on the subject at 
once, mentioning what he had heard from his sisters, 
and his surprise at her own silence. 

'' I was silent," Anastasia said, coldly, '< because 
when Mr. Lacy left me, I concluded the marriage to be 
broken o£f. I thought it best that its very proposal 
should remain unknown ; and I wonder at Mr. Lacy's 
imprudence, of which I was ignorant, in publishing it 
out of his own &mily." 

Mrs. Dunning spoke with that cutting precision which 
she could use with so much effect* 
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''Broken off!*' her husband repeated; ''broken off 
when Lacy left you ! Then it was broken in conse- 
qnence of something that he learnt from you.'* 

" Undoubtedly it was,** the lady answered. " Was 
it not better to mention a lawful impediment privately 
than to proclaim it aloud ?*' 

"Anastasia/* said Dunning, whose slow anger was 
rismg by degrees, " do not tempt me too far. What 
kwfal impediment could you mention ?" 

" Simply, sir," was the reply, " one which I should 
have thought would occur to everybody, that Miss 
Fleming is the sister of the late Penelope Lacy.** 

"Madam,** exclaimed Dunning indignantly, "you, 
too, are her sister !** 

"And I woidd not suffer such an insult to Pene- 
lope,** said his wife, affecting more indifference than 
she felt. 

." What can you mean, madam ? ** demanded the 
lawyer. " Surely you know that nimibers of these 
marriages are contracted. You know that they are 
rarely objected to. If there is any danger, it is from 
the interference of relatives ; and certainly no such 
interference need be apprehended here.'* 

" Yes, sir," said Anastasia, " / would interfere. I 
have interfered. The marriage is broken.'* 

" Wife I '* exclaimed Dunning, impetuously, " it can- 
not be true I — ^it is not true I** 

Anastasia endeavoured to utter aloud some of the 
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pretences by which she had previously sought to justify 
her conduct to herself; but conscience, thus confronted, 
refused to be deluded. She saw* her husband looking 
at her as he had never looked before. She hesitated, 
and stammered, and at last took refuge in tears. 

" Ay," said Dunning, gravely, " you may well weep. 
You know not whom you injure. You know not that 
to Dora Fleming you are indebted for every comfort 
you have around you. The hapless orphan whom you 
spumed away has been your guardian angel. But for 
her a prison had closed over me, and ruin had encom- 
passed my child. And she was your sister; and you 
have broken her heart." 

Anastasia uttered no word in reply, nor did she in- 
terrupt her husband while he described the peril that 
had environed him, and from which he had been in a 
great measure rescued by Dora Fleming^s assistance. 
He had not finished his narrative when the maid- 
servant entered the room with a letter. He hastily 
advanced to receive it, — ^the address was to his wife, 
and in Lacy's handwriting. Dunning handed it to her, 
remarking it would confirm his words. She opened it, 
glanced over it, and bade him read it aloud ; her eyes 
were dim. So he read the few sentences in which Lacy 
gave an account of Dora's departure, and thought it un- 
necessary to add another word. 

" Leave me," his wife faltered, after a short silence ; 
" I would wish to be alone." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Long may he ronnd aboat him sec 

His roses and his lilies blown ; 
Long may his only dear and he 

Joy in ideas of their own, 
And kingdom's hopes so timely sown. 

Ben Jonbon. 



The letter from Malvern restored Lacy to a confidence 
which was beginning to wane. He had felt little 
anxiety at his first arrival. He thought he was pre- 
pared with an answer to every possible objection, and 
he scarcely doubted of his success. His interview with 
Dora stimulated his ardour, but diminished his cer- 
tainty. He had indeed encountered no objection, but 
in her prayer for time to reflect he perceived a lurking 
sense of some difficulty, not vanquished by his argu- 
ments, and which might be insuperable. The tidings 
sent by Dunning armed him anew. When he came 
into Dora^s presence, he found her prepared for a walk. 
She again invited him to accompany her. 

"It will be a less cheerful way than the last," she 
said, " but it is one that I love." 
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In fact she led him to her mother's grave in the 
village churchyard. He was so impressed by a certain 
solemnity in her manner that he delayed to communi- 
cate his news. 

"Arthur," she then said, "you will hear me in 
patience. You will forgive me if I cause you pain, for 
you will know that I am not myself exempt. Exempt I 
oh, no I I have thought long of all you said. I thank 
you, oh, Arthur, how deeply I thank you, for all youi- 
noble self-denial. But I dare not accept such generosity. 
You mistake yourself, dear Arthur. It is not so light a 
thing to leave country, and home, and friends. The 
day might come when I saw a moment of repining. 
Arthur, that moment would be my last. For my own 
sake, I may not accept the sacrifice. You will presently 
own that I am right." 

Lacy would have spoken, but she eagerly checked 
him. 

"No," she said, "it is in vain. I have a solemn 
sanction for my words. This before us is the resting- 
place of my dearest mother. Here I knelt on the eve 
of my journey to your house, and prayed that under 
heaven her memory might guide my steps. I remem- 
bered my prayer last night, and I felt that she would 
bid me do as I am doing. To argue would only be to 
prolong my sorrow. For I do sorrow, I sorrow deeply 
so to disappoint your generous resolve. But you, 
Arthur," she continued, in a softer tone, " have left me 
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still a hope. Tou said that a murmur was rising 

you said that Anastasia and she will she is my 

sister she will " 

" She has," exclauned Lacy. " She has relented. 
Here are the words. Read them, my Dora. Bead, 
dearest and noblest of women, that our happiness is 
complete. No bar is now between us. No law need 
intercept the gracious blessing of heaven." 

He had caught her to his heart, and she clung to 
him in the fulness of joy. 

They were married. Where, or with what forms, I 
do not think it necessary to impart. The union was 
r^stered in the archives of a friendly kingdom, and 
recognized, we may believe, in the chancery of heaven. 
Nor can we believe, whatever our own courts may hold 
at present, that it will be long left questionable by the 
legislature of this country^ Anastasia Dunning, who 
seemed, as is so often the case, to fly from one extreme 
to another, was present with her husband at the cere- 
mony, and the latter gave away the bride. The new- 
married pair returned to Netley HaU to receive the con- 
gratulations of their friends; and foremost in welcoming 
them was Witham the vicar. They have lived there 
since, respected everywhere in public, and loved in 
private. Mrs. Winifred Lane has forgotten all her 
former forebodings. And in the &mily circle around 
the peaceM hearth, you would be assured that all was 
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happiness, were you only to hear the fond and endearing 
tone in which little Minnie Lacy calls her stepmother, — 
her most welcome stepmother — ^by the child^s caressing 
name of " mamma." 



THE END. 
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